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T  O 
HIS   ROYAL   HIGHNESS 

GEORGE, 

PRINCE   OF   WALES. 


SIR, 

THE  celebrated  DE  LA  FONTAINE  de- 
dicated great  part  of  his  Works  to 
the  Grandfon  of  his  auguft  Monarch ;  a 
youngPrince,whofe  amiable  qualities  promi- 
fed  to  the  expecting  world  another  TITUS: 
To  whom  then,  but  to  your  Royal  High- 
nefs,  can  I  addrefs  the  following  Fables? 
You  have  the  fame  double  claim.  Was  I 
but  as  certain  to  have  imitated  the  humour, 
eafe,  and  peculiar  turn  of  LA  FONTAINE, 
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as  I  am  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  this 
Dedication,  I  might  with  more  boldnefs 
fubfcribe  myfelf, 


SIR, 


Your  Royal  Highnefs's 


moft  Obedient,    and 


moft  Devoted  Servant, 


CHARLES    DENIS, 


PREFACE. 


T  is,  in  general,  the  received 
opinion  that  ESOP  was  the  firft 
inventor  of  Fables,  tho'  QUIN- 

TILIAN      (1.   5.    C.  12.)    beftoWS 

that  honour  on  HESIOD,  who 
was  HOMER'S  cotemporary.  This  may  be 
true  in  regard  to  prophane  writers :  but  it 
is  evident  that  Parables  were  made  ufe  of  in 
the  earlieft  ages,  as  appears  by  the  fable  of 
the  trees,  related  by  JOTHAM,  in  the  book  of 
Judges,  long  before  any  of  the  known  Greek 
Authors.  It  is  indeed  of  no  manner  of  im- 
portance to  ESOP'S  reputation  who  was  the 
firft  Fabulift.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  employed 
AS  fo 
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fo  well  the  ingenious  talent  he  received 
from  nature,  as  to  have  left  his  predecef- 
fors  in  oblivion ;  and  pofterity  has  confirm- 
ed to  him,  every  thing  excellent  of  that 
kind,  with  the  immortal  title  of  Father  of 
the  Apologue. 

The  life  of  ESOP,  wrote  by  PLANUDES, 
and  others,  is  undoubtedly  fabulous ;  as 
moft  legends  are :  but  then  it  makes  a 
very  good  Fable.  For  a  Fable  is  no 
more  than  a  moral  inftrudion  difguifed 
under  the  allegory  of  art  adion.  It  is, 
as  a  celebrated  French  *  Critic  obferves, 
an  Epic  poem  in  miniature  ;  -but  with 
much  greater  privileges,  both  with  re- 
gard to  its  fubjed,  and  the  choice  of 
its  adors.  Fable  claims  an  unbounded 
walk  thro'  the  whole  Creation ;  commands 
all  nature,  perfonifies  at  will,  even  things 
inanimate,  and  calls  for  whatever  the 
utmoft  ftretch  of  >  fancy  can  imagine,  to 

y  their  different  parts  on  the  ftage  of 
its  own  ereding.  No  wonder  then  that 

*   Mr.  DE  LA  MOTTE. 
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Fables  judicioufly  delivered,  have  been  the 
delighrof  every  people  and  of  every  age. 
Mankind  to  be  inftru<fted  muft  beamufed, 
my  flattered  ;  and  therein  lies  the  power 
of  the  Apologue.  For  when  felf-love  is 
not  openly  attacked  in  the  cenfure,  and 
the  mind  at  the  fame  time  is  agreeably  en- 
tertained, in  fearch  of  the  Allegory,  we' give 
our  aflent  to  the  dodrine  without  compul- 
fion;  whilft  our  vanity  is  pleafed,  at  the 
thoughts  of  having  difcovered  the  latent 

o  o 

fenfe  of  the  Fid:ion,  before  the  veil  is  quite 
removed. 

Thus,  when  the  Fabulift  is  fuppofed  to 
be  a  Have,  and  his  niafter  a  Philofopher, 
nothing  could  be  more  happily  conceived. 
There  is  a  deference  and  regard  due  to 
fuperiors,  in  all  ftates  of  life.  Eso?  had 
more  difcretion,  than  to  brow-beat  his  Pa- 
tron by  a  diredt  cenfure  ;  but  Wifely  con- 
veyed certain  truths  under  the  ma(k  of  an 
Apologue  ;  \vhich  contrivance  was  fo  much 
the  better  received,  as  it  carried  the  marks 
of  his  refpeft,  equal  to  thofe  of  his  v'era- 
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city.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  rea- 
fonably  conjectured  that  XANTHUS  was 
not  entertained  barely  with  the  outfide  of 
his  Bonds-man's  fidions,  but  muft  no  doubt 
have  perceived  the  intended  inftrudion, 
and  excufed  the  virtuous  boldnefs  of  the 
emblem,  for  fake  of  the  moral,  wit,  and 
invention.  All  Fabulifts,  and  indeed  all 
writers,  are  in  the  fame  fituation  with 
ESOP  ;  we  no  fooner  commence  authors, 
but  we  fubmit  ourfelves  flaves  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  have  not  always  to  deal  with  a 
very  indulgent  mafter. 

As  the  whole  life  of  ESOP  then  is  a 
mere  fidion,  fo  perhaps  the  deformity  of 
his  body  was  likewife  fuppofed,  only  as  a 
contraft  to  the  beauty  of  his  genius  and 
the  uprightnefs  of  his  heart.  For  there 
are  no  contemporaries  that  have  defcribed 
his  perfon ;  nor  is  it  known  what  country 
wTas  honoured  by  his  birth.  So  diverted 
he  was  of  the  pride  and  folicitude  of  an 
author  as  never  to  have  once  mentioned  in 
his  works  any  thing  relating  to  himfelf. 


PREFACE. 
'Tis  obvious,  by  what  we  gather  from  his 
writings,  that  he  compofed  them  occafion- 
ally  ;  his  aim  was  to  correct  our  morals, 
without  feeming  to  reprove  our  faults.  He 
prefented  an  emblematical  glafs,  in  which, 
whoever  looked  might  find  his  refemblance; 
it  was  fufficient  for  him  to  have  drawn 
the  portrait,  he  left  it  to  the  connoiffeurs 
to  apply  the  likenefs.  It  plainly  appears, 
that  ESOP  muft  have  made  a  particular 
ftudy  of  the  whole  animal  creation,  to 
have  formed  fo  many  various  fymbols  ac- 
cording to  different  circumftances  and  oc- 
cafions ;  in  all  which  he  is  fo  exafl:  and 
true  to  nature,  both  in  characters  and  pro- 
priety, that  I  dare  fay,  fuch  Fables  as  are 
not  marked  with  the  fame  ftamp,  tho'  at- 
tributed to  him,  are  not  of  his  production. 
Whoever  made  him  the  pretended  prefent, 
little  knew  that  fuch  abundance  was  po- 
verty. 

ESOP  either  affedted,  or  it  was  his  opi- 
nion, that  the  moft  laconic  precifion   was 
eflential  to  the  very  being  of  a  fable.    He 
9  rather 
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rather  runs,  than  haftes  to  his  purpofe, 
negleding  every  flower  in  his  way,  rather 
than  ftop  to  gather  it;  as  if  truth  flood  in 
need  of  no  embellifhment :  not  knowing 
any  medium  between  the  Ufeful  and  the 
Unneceffary.  In  fhort,  ESOP  difcovers  a 
fublime  philcfopher,  who,  out  of  humanity, 
defcends  to  the  level  of  the  fmalleft  capa- 
city; and  at  the  fame  time  fo  modeft  in 
regard  to  his  own  inventions,  as  not  to 
think  they  deferved  any  ornaments ;  or 
perhaps  proud  enough  to  imagine,  they 
wanted  none. 

PH^EDR-US,  who  flands  next  in  rank  to 
ESOP,  was  likewife  a  flave  ;  and  like  him 
was  alfo  made  free.  But  he  had  one  ad- 
vantage which,  we  are  told,  the  other  had 
not,  a  liberal  education.  PH^EDRUS  was 
trained  up  from  his  youth  with  all  imagin- 
able care;  when  very  likely  ESOP  had  no 
other  matter  but  his  own  genius  ;  in  him 
the  Apologue  feems  the  gift  of  nature.  In 
PH.EDRUS  it  appears  the  produdt  of  ftudy, 
emulation,  and  a  defire  of  fame.  His 
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ambition  was  to  be  thought  theEsop  of  the 
Romans;  asViRGiL,  HORACE, and  TERENCE, 
their  HOMER-,  PINDAR,  and  MENANDER. 

The  whole  deiign  of  ESOP  was  to  be 
ufeful  to  mankind  ;  quite  regardlefs  of 
his  own  reputation,  cr  of  what  future  ages 
might  fay  of 'him.  His  Fables,  in  all  likely- 
hood,  would  never  have  been  compiled 
together,  had  they  not  been  colleded  by 
others.  On  the  contrary,  the  fole  intention 
of  PH^DRUS  was  to  write  a  book,  in  hopes 
of  immortalifing  his  name.  Uneaiy  at  the 
reception  fome  of  his  works  met  with,  he 
complains  of  the  malice  and  envy  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  appeals  to  after-times 
for  that  juilice  which  pofterity  has  granted 
him.  Eafy,  and  correct,  *his  compofitions 
are  one  continued  feries  of  elegance,  and 
firnplicity.  Concife,  but  clear  :  quite 
happy  in  the  choice  of  proper  epithets,  and 
fbmetimes  giving  a  defcription  in  a  fingk 
word.  All  which  are  fo  many  graces 
fcattered  in  his  worksf  unknown  to  the 
firft  inventor j  beauties,  which  are  very 
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neceflary  in  a  Fable,  whofe  fcope  is  to 
pleafc,  the  better  to  inftruft.  Befides, 
PH^EDRUS  has  artfully  inter  woven  the  hiftory 
of  his  own  times,  in  fome  of  his  allego- 
ries ;  he  very  well  knew  that  the  Apologue 
did  not  abfolutely  confift  in  fidtion,  but 
might  likewife  be  conftituted  on  real  fads; 
when  concurring  circurnftances  happened 
to  join  together,  to  eftablifli  any  one  cer- 
tain truth.  In  a  word,  PH/EDRUS  embelliflies 
with  proper  decorations  the  naked  Simpli- 
city of  ESOP,  like  the  drapery  of  a  beauti- 
ful Antique,  thro' which  you  difcover  all  the 
graceful  proportions,  and  ftill  captivates  his 
reader  with  a  polifti'd  familiar  ftile,  every 
where  judicioufly  adapted  to  his  fubjeft. 

If  I  durft  find  fault-  with  PH^EDRUS,  'tis 
when  he  places,  as  he  too  often  does,  the 
moral  at  the  head  of  the  Fable ;  which 
certainly  damps  the  reader's  attention,  fore- 
flails  his  judgment,  and  deprives  him  of  a 
certain  fecret  pride  and  pleafure,  in  find- 
ing out  the  drift  of  the  Apologue,  before 
the  riddle  is  explained. 

PJLPAY, 
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PILPAY,  after  thefe,  has  a  right  to  be 
placed,  for  the  antiquity  as  well  as  the  re- 
putation of  his  Fables,  which  have  been  and 
ftill  are  in  the  higheft  efteem  thro'out  the 
whole  eaftern  world.  PILPAY  is  undoubt- 
edly original  in  regard  to  E SOP,  not  hav- 
ing the  leaft  fimilitude  either  of  his  ftile 
or  manner.  He  governed  part  of  the 
Indoftan  empire  under  a  defpotic  Monarch ; 
and  as  prime  minifter  was  as  much  his 
matter's  flave,  if  not  more,  than  the  mean- 
eft  fubjed.  So  that  dependance  is  here 
again  proved  to  be  the  fource  of  the 
Apologue.  PILPAY  wifely  introduced  into 
his  Fables  the  political  fyftem  of  the  In- 
doftan government ;  and  under  the  veil  of 
Parables  inftru&ed  his  monarch  in  all  the 
maxims  of  ftate  and  difcipline  of  the  Em- 
pire. NOUSCHIRVAN  king  of  Perila  being 
informed  of  the  excellency  of  PILPAY'S 
Fables,  fent  his  chief  Phyfician  to  the  In- 
dies, who  there  procured  a  copy,  which 
was  tranflated  into  the  Perfian  tongue. 
From  whence  the  Arabians  made  a  verfion 
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of  them;  and  from  which  lad  they  have 
been  rendered  into  moft  of  the  European 
languages. 

Mr.  DE  LA  MOTTE  is  too  fevcre  in  his  re- 
marks  on   PILPAY.     Except,  fays    he,    a 
few  fparks  of  genius,  and  the  merit   of 
invention,  I  fhould  rather  quote  him  for 
an  example  of  blemiflies  to  avoid,  than  a 
model  of  beauties  to  imitate.     His  Fables, 
continues  he,  are  neither  juft  nor  natural, 
but  are  at  the  fame  time  both  ferious  and 
puerile,     abounding    in  morality    without 
inftruflion,     full  of   contradictions,     and 
then  fo  prolix,  confufed,  and  dogmatical 
in  the  arguments  he  puts  into  the  mouths 
of  his  animals,  that  the  reader  is  bewilder- 
ed in  a  maze  of  precepts,  and  lofes  fight 
of   what    the    allegory    would    inculcate, 
becaufe  it  generally  wants  both  uniformity 
and  propriety. 

This  is  a   very   harfh  fentence,    from 
ich  I  think    old  PILPAY  may  with  rea- 
i'.n  appeal.  LA  MOTTE  was  a  great  cham- 
pion for  the  moderns  againft  the  antients, 

in 
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in  the  famous  difpute  amongft  the  French 
Critics.  What  fuccefs  he  and  his  confede- 
rates had  is  well  known.  Upon  which  VOL- 
TAIRE fays,  with  his  ufual  vivacity,  that  LA 
MOTTE  attacked  Madam  DACIER  with  no 
other  weapons  but  wit,  and  fhe  defended 
the  caufe  with  no  other  arms  but  erudition. 
He  might  have  added,  what  is  more  extra- 
ordinary, that   a  learned  lady    overcame 
a  witty    man.      It    is    no  wonder   then, 
that    one    who    treated    the   divine    HO- 
MER like  an  old  goffip  emptying  her  bud- 
get of  winter's  tales  in  the  chimney  corner, 
ihould  make  fo  free  with  our  Indian  fabu- 
lift.  LA  FONTAINE  however  has  made  him 
full  amends  for  fo  fevere  a  charge,  when 
he  fays,   that  it  is  with  gratitude  he  owns 
how  much  he  is  indebted  to   that  Indian 
fage  for   feveral   of  his  Fables.     His  au- 
thority   will    at    leaft    counterbalance  LA 
MOTTE'S  ;  not   but  that  I  think  this  inge- 
nious critic  is  in  the  right,  in  many  of  his 
obfervations,  but  rather  too  general  in  his 
cenfure. 

LA 
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LA  MOTTE  was  of  all  the  difputants  of 
his  time  the  moft  polite,  for  let  the  con- 
troverfy  run  ever  fo  high,  he  never  loft  the 
gentleman  in  the  critic.  A  fine  example ! 
but  little  followed*  None  could  write 
better  in  profe,  and  few  much  worfe  in 
verfe ;  his  Fables,  feveral  of  which  I  have 
imitated  with  my  ufual  freedom,  are  moft 
of  them  well  invented,  their  allegories 
juft,  and  the  moral  naturally  deduced  ; 
but  his  ftile,  in  which  he  affech,  the  man- 
ner and  meafure  of  LA  FONTAINE,  is  fo 
widely  different  from  his  model,  fo  p*o- 
faic,  ftiffand  pedantic,  that  was  it  not  for 
the  fenfe,  which  every  where  appears 
ftrong,  his  Fables  could  fcarce  be  read ;  fo 
deficient  they  are  of  thofe  ornaments  of 
verfification  which  are  the  conftituents  of 
a  poet,  tho'  not  of  a  genius ;  where  much 
more  is  required. 

LA  FONTAINE,  the  moft  ingenious  of 
all  Fabulifts,  is  in  himfelf  a  treafureof  what- 
ever is  excellent  in  ESOP,  PH^EDRUS  and 
PILPAY.  He  furpafles  both  the  inventor  of 
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the  Apologue  and  his  charming  imitator ; 
as  elegant,  eafy  and  natural  as  PH^EDRUS, 
not  fo  exad  indeed,  but  more  diverting ; 
for  he  has  infinitely  more  wit,  conveyed 
under  the  fame  Simplicity.  He  may,  with 
great  propriety,  be  ftiled  Nature's  Poet. 
All  the  artlefs  charms  and  native  beauties 
of  the  Graces  flow  from  his  pen,  as  from 
their  fource.  Thofe  choice  and  curious 
flowers  which  appear  in  others  to  have  coil 
fo  much  pains  and  care  to  raife  and  cultivate, 
feem  to  rife  fpontaneous  under  his  hand.  His 
tales  are  delightful;  they  are  a  perfect  model 
of  the  familiar  narrative  ftije,  but  rather 
too  free,  in  regard  to  their  tendency.  One 
would  think  that  LA  FONTAINE  had  in  view 
to  make  Virtue  fome  amends  for  the  wan- 
tonnefs  of  his  tales,  by  the  morality  of  his 
Fables.  It  muft  however  be  owned  that 
he  is  not  altogether  free  from  faults  ;  fe- 
veral  negligences  in  grammar,  and  fome 
inaccuracies  both  in  conftru&ion  and  ver- 
fification  are  juftly  laid  to  his  charge.  He 
might  have  been  more  correct,  had  he 
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confined  his  genius  to  any  one  particular 
kind  of  Poetry.  It  is  what  he  fays  of  him- 
felf,  and  thus  defcribes  his  own  inconftancy. 

Pnpillon  du  Parnafle,  &femblable  aux  Abeilks. 

A  qui  le  bon  Platon  compare  nos  merveilles  j 

Jefuis  chofe  legere,  &  vole  a  tout  fujet  j 

je  vais  de  fleur  enfeury  Gf  d'objet  en  objct : 

Abeaucoup  de  plaijir  je  mele  unpeu  degkire. 

yiroi splits  haut peut-etre  an  T'emple  de  Memoir e, 

Si  dans  un genre feulj'avois  life  mes jours. 

Mais  quoi !  je  fais  volage  en  vers  comme  en  amours. 

Jufl  as  the  Bee  that  fettles  on  each  fweet, 
I  flop  and  tafte  of  every  flower  I  meet : 
Regardlefs  where  I  go,  or  whence  I  came, 
I  feek  much  pleafure  with  a  little  fame. 
Had  I  with  arduous  fteps  purfu'd  one  road, 
I  might  perhaps  have  climb'd  to  Fame's  abode. 
But  no  —  a  rover  in  each  fcene  I  prove, 
As  fickle  in  my  lays  —  as  in  my  love. 

And  yet  had  LA  FONTAINE'S  productions 
been  more  laboured,  they  might  have  been 
lefs  admired.  His  drawing  is  always 
true ;  and  when  he  pleafes  to  heighten  the 
colouring,  it  cannot  be  furpafied ;  tho'  here 
and  there  fome  part  of  the  perfpeftive  or 
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the  folds  of  a  drapery  may  want  exadnefs ; 
but  even  thefe  blemifhes  are  in  him  fome- 
times  beauties,  and  juftify  what  our  Englifh 
HORACE  fo  finely  exprefles. 

Great  wits  fometimes  may  glorioufly  offend, 
And  rife  to  faults  true  critics  dare  not  mend. 
From  vulgar  bounds  with  brave  diforder  part, 
And  fnatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 

After  what  I  have  faid  of  LA  FON- 
TAINE, it  may  be  thought  prefumptuous 
to  attempt  even  to  give  a  fketch  of  his 
perfections ;  but  there  may  be  fome  merit  in 
attempting.  'Tis  all  I  claim. 

I  have  not  endeavoured  to  tranflatc 
him  ;  that  would  be  impoffible,  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  preferve  his  beauties. 
I  have  taken  that  liberty  with  him  which  he 
has  taken  with  others.  Whoever  pretends 
by  a  fervile  imitation  to  ftiew  the  merit  of 
an  author  of  genius,  will  be,  at  beft,  but 
an  indifferent  copy  of  a  good  original.  My 
chief  aim,  not  only  in  thofe  Fables  which 
I  have  imitated  from  LA  FONTAINE,  but 
in  all  that!  have  wrote,  has  been  to  feize, 
as  far  as  my  force  could  reach,  that  fpirit, 
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cafe,  and    Simplicity    which   this   amiable 
poet   has   fixed   for  the    true   ftandard  of 
familiar   narration,  and   a   model   for  all 
future   Fabulifts.     When  I  fay  model,   I 
mean  as  to  his. manner;  genius  is  the  gift 
of  heaven  ;  but  tafte  may  be  refined,  and 
elegance  acquired,    by  reading  over   and 
over  fuch  ancients  as  have  ftaod   the  teft 
of  ages,  and  fuch  moderns  as  will  be  tranf- 
mitted  to  Pofterity.    A  genteel  behaviour  is 
acquired  by  living  in  the  polite  world  ;   not 
by  attempting  to  copy  fuch  or  fuch  perfon's 
particular  air  and   addrefs,   be  it  ever    fo 
agreeable,  for  fuch  an  imitation  would  be 
no  better  than  mimickry :   but,  by  the  in- 
tercourfe   and   converfation    of  people  of 
fafliion,  a  certain  open  eafy  deportment  is 
attained ;    fo,    in  like  manner,    by    con- 
verfing  with  the  beft  writers,  you  catch  their 
fpirit,  which  grows  habitual,  and  becomes 
your  own.     Nothing   fo  dangerous  as  tc 
affume  the  character  of  another  ;  for  it  of- 
ten happens  you  are  neither  your  felf,  noi 
any  body  elfe.    Should  an  adtor  pretend  tc 

copj 
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copy  thofe  inimitable  touches  of  nature  fb 
confpicious  in  the  Roscius  of  this  age, 
which  feem  to  flow  as  much  from  the  fen- 
fations  of  his  heart,  as  from  the  perception 
and  reflection  of  his  mind:  Such  a  one,  I  fay, 
rnuftmake  but  an  idlefigure;  when  perhaps 
he  might  appear  to  advantage,  by  anfwer- 
ing  to  the  impuife  of  his  own  feeling, 
according  to  his  alloted  talent  and  peculiar 
manner.  HANDEL  is  equally  true  and  har- 
monious, whether  his  fwcet  notes  are  played 
upon  the  flute  or  the  violin,  by  a  com- 
plect mafter  of  either  inftrument.  Nature 
is  the  only  model  for  imitation  ;  who  there 
can  copy  truly,  is  original. 

As  for  the  following  Fables,  which  are 
the  fruits  of  fomeleifure  hours,  abftra&ed 
from  bufiinefs  of  a  very  different  nature, 
fliould  they  amufe  the  Prince  who  gra- 
cioufly  honours  them  with  his  Royal 
name,  and  be  acceptable  to  the  Public, 
I  have  gained  my  ends. 
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FABLES,  t 

FABLE       I. 

ULYSSES  and  his  COM  PAN  IONS. 

To  His  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 

GEORGE    Prince   of   WALES. 

T^  HE  Mu'fe  to  GEORGE  her  offering  brings, 
And  on  gay  Fidtion's  fportive  wings 

Attempts  her  Moral  flight. 
Attend,  young  Prince,  to  what  {he  fings, 
'Tis  Truth  ;  how  little  heard  by  Kings ! 

How  feldom  in  their  fight ! 
O  England's  Hope,  fram'd  with  each  outward  grace, 

Now  is  the  time  to  form  your  mind. 
May  every  Virtue  in  your  heart  take  place, 

B  And 
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And  juft  to  BRUNSWICK'S  Race, 
Adorn  the  world  and  blefs  mankind^ 
So  fhall  you  look  with  fcorn  on  thofe 
Whom  in  this  Fable  I  e^pofe. 

Behold  the  Greeks  with  CIRCE'S  neftar  drunk, 
Who  wildly  revell'fl  at  her  wanton  feafts  \ 

In  fenfual  pleafures  plung'd  and  funk, 

Were  all  transformed  to  Beafts. 

The  ten  years  Siege  was  o'er, 

And  Troy  was  now  no  more, 
When  Sage  ULYSSES  and  his  Men 
Embark'd,  in  hopes  to  greet  again 
Their  long-lamented  native  Oiore. 
Toft  to  and  fro,  uncertain  of  their  way, 
Of  winds  and  waves  the  cruel  fport, 
At  laft  they  reach 'd  the  fatal  bay. 

Where 
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Where  CIRCE,  daughter  of  the  God  of  day, 

Kept  her  enchanting  Court. 
With  Syren  fmiles  me  gave  the  Ne&ar'd  bowl, 
Sweet  to  the  tafte,  but  bitter  to  the  foul : 
Swift  thro'  each  vein  the  poifon  ran, 
And  foon  the  Beaft  abforb'd  the  Man ; 
For  now  a  different  form  they  wear, 
The  Wolf,  the  Hog,  the  Lion  and  the  Bear. 
The  Prince  of  ITHACA  alone 

Efcap'd  her  fubtle  art ; 

His  looks,  his  words,  in  all  the  Hero  {hone ; 
She  gaz'd,  fhe  heard,  (he  felt  the  pleafing  fin  art. 
And  now  a  poifon,  not  unlike  her  own, 
Firft  feiz'd  her  eyes,  and  then  her  heart ; 
Indeed  it  quite  inflam'd  the  latter. 
And  fo  fhe  fpoke  her  mind  both  frank  and  plain  ; 
For  GoddeiTes  ne'er  mince  the  matter, 
Nor  chufe  to  figh  in  vain. 

B  2  The 
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The  Grecian  Chief  refus'cl  not  to  comply. 
But  firft,  he  wiih'd  his  metamorphiz'd  train 
Their  former  figures  might  regain. 
Th'  immortal  Nymph  then  made  reply, 
You  have,  dear  Prince,  my  full  confent ; 
Here,  take  this  magic  wand  and  try 
Th'  experiment. 

Depend  upon't,  if  you  require  it, 
They  all  {hall  foon  relapfe  to  Men ; 

But  then, 
They  muft  themfelves  defire  it. 

Thus  happy  to  have  gain'd  his  ends, 
Away  he  haftes  to  find  his  friends. 
Dear  country-men,  faid  he,  the  charm  is  broke ; 
Be  human  kind  again,  and  Brutes  no- more. 
At  which  the  Lion  thought  to  roar, 
But  thus  majeftic  fpoke. 

Shall 
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Shall  I  renounce  my  teeth  and  claws, 

And  be  a  Have  that  now  am  free  ? 

What  (hall  I  get  by  following  thee  ? 

Difrnift,  perhaps,  without  a  caufe  $ 
Or  into  wretched  winter  quarters  lent- 
A  Drummer  to  feme  marching  Regiment ; 

I  that  am  King  where  ere  I  range. 
No,  no  5  I  like  my  Hate  too  well  to  change. 

Then  to  the  Bear  our  Hero  went. 
How  brute  you  lock?  faid  he,  how  rough  your  hair ! 

How  (hould  I  look  but  like  a  Bear  ? 
BRUIN  reply'd,  here  is  indeed  a  pother  ! 
And  who  told  you,  I  pray, 
My  dear  conceited  former  brother, 
This  lhape  or  that  was  better  than  another 

If  mine  offends,  why  turn  away  ; 
Go  alk  the  tender  objedl  of  my  love, 

B  3  Whe- 
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Whether  (he  does  my  form  approve. 
Perhaps  you  think  my  refolution  ftrange ; 
But,  Sir,  I  like  my  flate  too  well  to  change. 

The  Prince  then  left  this  more  than  Ruffian  Bear, 
And  to  the  Wolf  propos'd  th'  affair. 
Companion,  I  am  quite  afham'd, 
Nor  for  the  world  would  have  it  nam'd ; 
A  Pretty  Lafs  in  yonder  plain, 
Laments  her  favourite  Lambkin  flain  : 
Weeping,  flie  fits  upon  the  ground, 
And  tells  the  Echoes  all  around, 
Thou  art  the  caufe  of  her  defpair. 
I  know  the  time  when  beauty  was  thy  care, 
When  with  a  lover's  eager  hafte  you'd  ran 
To  fave  her  fheep,  and  pleafe  the  Fair. 
Then  be  thyfelf  again,  with  me  repair, 
No  longer  thieving  Wolf,  but  honeft  Man. 

And 
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And  is  there  one  ?  pray  (hew  him  if  you  can, 
Reply 'd  the  Wolf;  this  is  in  troth  an  air  : 
For  is  there  ought  but  what  you  men  devour  ? 
Mere  Tyrants  when  in  power, 
And  worfe  than  wolves  I  fay, 
For  you  on  one  another  prey. 
I  tell  you,  therefore,  without  further  prate, 
Tis  fixt  -y  I  will  not  change  my  ftate. 

- 

To  Each  ULYSSES  fpoke  the  fame, 

And  every  one  alike  reply 'd : 
Loft  to  Humanity,  to  Virtue,  and  to  Fame, 
Slaves  to  themfelves,  their  Paffions  were  their  guide. 

When  Mortals  from  the  paths  of  Honour  ftray, 
And  the  ftrong  paffions  over  reafon  fvvay, 

What  are  they  then  but  Brutes  ? 
'Tis  Vice  alone  that  conftitutes 

B  4  Th' 
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Th'  enchanting  wand  and  magic  bowl, 
Th'  exterior  form  of  Man  they  wear, 
But  are  in  faft  both  Wolf  and  Bear, 
The  transformation's  in  the  Soul. 


FABLE 
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FABLE       II. 

The     ORACLE. 

To  Her  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 

The  PRINCESS  DOWAGER  of 

WALES. 


G 


JRE  AT  PRINCESS,  you  to  whom  'tis  given 
"  The  blifs  of  Nations  to  beflow, 

To  you,  next  to  all-gracious  heaven, 
What  will  not  future  ages  owe  ? 

Again  BRITANNIA  rears  her  head, 
And  turns  to  you  her  wifhful  eyes ; 
Her  Favourite's  gone,  but  in  his  ftead 
She  fees  his  num'rous  Race  arife, 

Proceed 
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Proceed,  and  teach  each  royal  youth, 

And  teach  each  royal  fair, 
To  tread  the  paths  of  awful  truth, 

And  fhun  the  flatt'rer's  fnare. 

A  Bright  example  iiands  in  view, 
(Vouchfafe,  kind  Heaven,   to  hear  my  prayer) 
O  may  they  all  but  copy  you, 
And  England  has  no  further  care, 

Tis  faid,  a  Grecian  King,  in  times  of  old, 
To  DELPHOS  went,  to  have  his  fortune  told  : 
What  labour'd  in  the  Monarch's  mind, 
Was  how  a  friend  to  find, 
And  by  what  tokens  know 
Whether  he  was  a  friend  or  no. 
Friendships  to  Kings 
Are  doubtful  things  > 

All 
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All  fay  they  would  their  lives  lay  down, 

Their  Loyalty  to  prove  5 
But  who  can  fay  which  'tis  they  love, 

His  perfon  or  his  crown  ? 
This  was  the  knotty  point  that  gave  him  pain, 
And  which  he  begg'd  APOLLO  to  explain. 
When  thus  the  Oracle  replies. 
<£  The  Man  who  neither  fawns  nor  lies, 
"  Who  praifes  when  it  is  thy  due, 
"  But  dares  difpleafing  truths  to  tell, 

"  And  fet  thy  faults  in  view ; 
"  Him  cherifh,  for  he  loves  thee  well/1 
The  King  conceal'd  the  Oracle's  refult. 
Each  Courtier  then  into  the  temple  went, 

All  with  the  fame  intent j 
For  what  they  wanted  to  confult, 
Was  how  to  play  the  certain  part, 
To  captivate  their  monarch's  heart. 

APOLLO 
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APOLLO  faid,  fawn,   lie,  and  never  fear, 
When  Flatt'ry  fpeaks,  Pride  lends  an  ear  : 
It  is  the  only  way  to  keep  in  place  : 
One  word  of  truth  of  any  fort, 
If  it  fpoils  fport. 
Will  furely  bring  difgrace. 
The  God,  'tis  plain,  had  been  at  Court, 

The  King  refolves  the  Oracle  to  try, 

And  calls  them  to  a  feaft  j  Come  friends,  faid  he, 

Let  us  be  jovial,  frank  and  free  : 

For  freedom, is  the  foul  of  joy. 
When  here  I  came,  I  left  the  King  behind. 

Friendfliip,  like  love,  fquares  all  mankind. 

Then  let  us  all  our  thoughts  impart, 

And  every  mouth  pronounce  the  heart. 
Begin  by  me  3  and  lay  what  faults  you  find. 

Plow 
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How  find  out  faults  where  none  are  to  be  found  ? 
All  cry'd  in  Chorus,  as  the  cup  went  round : 

All  except  One,  who  ferious  fat, 

As  if  unmindful  of  their  chat. 
When  thus  the  King,  good  CLYTUS,  why  fe  dumb? 

Why  knit  thy  brows  and  look  fo  grurn  ? 
I  was  reflecting  en  your  future  fame, 
Reply'd  old  CLY,  and  cannot  chufe  but  blame 
Thefe  fulfome  flatterers  that  buzz  about : 

You  have  great  qualities,  no  doubt, 

Which  may  endear  your  name. 
But  then  I  fee  a  fault  that  will  difgrace 

Thofe  virtues  which  fo  lovely  fhine  ; 

You  take  too  much  delight  in  wine : 
And  drunkennefs  will  ill  become  a  face, 
Which  mould  appear  divine. 

What  infolence  is  this  I  hear  ? 


The 
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The  furious  King  replies. 
Down,  down  to  hell,  and  give  thy  counfel  there  : 

For  earth  thou  art  by  much  too  wife. 

He  faid ;  and  lanced  the  fatal  fpear, 
When  thus  Old  CLYTUS  fpoke,  ere  yet  he  dies : 
To  me,  alas !  the  Oracle  proves  true. 

I  die  my  Liege,  and  die  for  you. 

Prompted  by  love,  and  fir'd  with  zeal, 

I  could  not,  as  your  Friend,  conceal 

A  fault  which  might  your  laurels  blaft, 

And  fully  all  your  glory  paft. 
Ye  irritated  Gods !  the  Monarch  cry'd, 
And  have  I  then  my  only  Friend  deftroy'd  ? 

And  muft  I  here  be  left  a  prey, 

To  all  this  fervile  flattering  crew  ? 
I  muft — the  punifhment  I  own  is  due. 
O  Hay,  my  counfellor,  rny  CLYTUS  flay, 

My  ralhnefs  I  fhall  ever  rue. 

Enough 
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Enough  $  reply 'd  th'  expiring  Friend, 
I  die  content,  if  you  amend, 

PRINCESS,  to  your  difcerning  eyes, 
No  need  to  point  wherein  the  moral  lies. 


FABLE 
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FABLE       III. 

The  ACORN  and  the  PUMPKIN, 


w 


HATi   ever  h,  is  right  •>  by  that  abide : 
Unerring  Nature  never  fteps  afide. 
I  find  th'  example  in  a  Pumpkin, 


It  happ'ned  once,  a  country  Bumpkin 
Reflecting  on  the  monftrous  lize 

Of  this  huge  garden  fluff; 
Methinks,  faid  he,  it  was  not  over  wife, 
To  place  it  on  the  dunghill  where  it  lies  : 

Are  there  not  trees  enough  ? 
I  would  have  hung  it  on  yon  Oak ; 
And  then  t' would  be, 
Like  fruit  like  tree  : 

But 
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But  as  things  are,  'tis  quite  a  joke. 
Why,  ROGER,  this  is  wifely  fpoke  ; 
And  pity  'tis  you  was  not  there, 
When  Nature  firft  her  laws  enabled  : 
You  would,  no  doubt,  have  better  aded, 
And  plac'd  each  being  in  its  proper  fphere. 
An  Acorn  was  a  fruit  fo  fmall,  fo  light, 
It  wanted,  furely,  no  fuch  ftrong  fupport ; 
There  was  fome  blunder  in  the  heav'nly  Court, 
'Twas  plain ; 

And  ROGER  fain  • 

Would  fet  it  right. 
Heads  feldom  fleep  where  Politics  abound, 

At  leaft  not  very  found. 
Howe'er,  beneath  the  Oak  our  Ruftic  lay, 
To  take  a  nap  and  fhun  the  heat  of  day. 
But  ere  his  eyes  began  to  clofe, 
An  Acorn  drop'd  and  hit  his  nofe. 

C  Sudden 
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Sudden  he  ftarts  !  how's  this  ?  I  bleed  f 
Cries  out  th'  affrighted  Bumpkin  ; 
Zooks !  had  this  Acorn  been  a  Pumpkin, 
I  had  been  finely  fmafh'd  indeed  ! 

ROGER  at  this  his  error  faw; 
And  ftruck  with  penitential  awe, 

Gave  Providence  its  due  : 
Fully  convinced  that  Heaven  knew, 
Better  than  him,  or  thee  or  me, 

What  fhould  or  mould  not  be, 
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FABLE      IV, 


The  PLAGUE  among  the  BEASTS, 


THAT  woe  which  death  and  horror  fpreads. 
And  of  all  woes  mankind  mod  dreads. 
Which  Heaven  in  higheft  anger  fram'd. 
The  Plague,  in  fhort  ;  for  fo  'tis  nam/d, 
Amongft  the  brutes  its  baleful  influence  fhed. 
Thoufands  were  dying,  thoufands  dead ; 
Aghaft,  difmay'd,  both  birds  and  beafts 
Hung  down  their  heads  neglectful  of  their  food : 
Nor  longer  now  the  Lyon  feafts, 

RegaFd  in  harmlefs  blood. 
E'en  Wolves  and  Foxes  ficken  at  the  fight 
'Of  Geefe  and  Lambkins,  once  their  dear  delight : 
The  very  Doves  from  one  another  fly  j 

C  a  When 
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When  love  is  flown,  then  farewell  Joy. 

The  Lyon  in  this  dreadful  cafe, 

A  Council  fummons ;  takers  his  place. 

And  thus  a  fpeech  begins, 
O  Friends !  too  fure  'tis  for  our  Sins, 
That  Heaven  has  pour'd  this  vengeance  on  our  Race 
What's  to  be  done  ?  and  how  difpell 
The  threat'ning  ftorm  that  o'er  us  low'rs  ? 
If  we  believe  what  grave  hiftorians  tell, 
The  way  to  calm  the  angry  powers, 

Be  they  of  Heaven  or  Hell, 
Is.  to  devote  a  victim  to  their  Ire. 
Then  let  us  each  into  ourfelves  inquire, 
And  he  who  has  the  greatefl  crimes  committed, 
Shall  on  the  facred  altar  fall, 
A  jufl  attonement  for  us  all  $ 
So  be  our  Sins  remitted. 

Therefon 
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Therefore  let  each  his  confcience  fift, 

Without  deceit  or  fhift, 
And  fpeak  the  Truth,  nor  more  nor  lefs. 
For  me,  I  frankly  here  confefs, 
By  gluttony  too  often  led, 
On  many  a  Sheep  and  Lamb  I've  fed ; 
For  which  I  now  fincerely  rue ; 
And  to  compleat  my  crimes, 
Sometimes, 

I've  eat  the  Shepherd  too. 
Then  fee  me,  felf-devoted,  yield  my  breath ; 
Happy  your  King  !  if  by  his  death 
Your  healths  he  can  regain ; 
O  !  'tis  a  thought  which  to  my  laft  I'll  cherifh  : 
But  let  me  not  be  facrificed  in  vain. 

Since  only  the  moft  criminal  mu'ft  die, 

% 

Each  fhould  accufe  himfelf  as  well  as  1 5 
And  may  the  guilty  perifli. 

C  3  The 
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The  Fox,  who  all  this  while  lay  by, 

Turn'd  up  a  penitential  eye, 
And  faintly  thus  begun  : 

Dread  Sir,  indeed  you  are  too  good, 
What !  fpill  your  royal  blood  ! 

Forbid  it  ftars  and  moon  and  fun. 
Ah  !  who  would  purchafe  life  at  fuch  a  price  ? 

My  Liege,  your  fcruples  are  too  nice : 

You've  fleec'd  fometimes  a  Sheep ;  what  then  ? 
'Twere  no  great  matter  had  that  one  been  ten ; 
Is  it  a  crime  fuch  filly  things  to  eat  ? 
You  honour  them  too  much  :    and  as  for  Men, 

Why  did  they  not  oppofe  their  fate  ? 
Thole  proud  conceited  creatures,  who  dare  call 
Themfelves,   the  Lords  and  Maflers  of  us  all. 

They  well  deferv'd  their  wretched  end. 
So  REYNARD  fpoke.     The  courtiers  all  commend. 

The  Leopards,  Tygers,  and  the  Bears, 

Came 
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Came  off  quite  clear  in  their  affairs. 
E'en  to  the  Maftiffj  all  the  fighting  crew 
Had  naught  but  trivial  faults,  and  thofe  but  few. 

Then  in  his  turn  came  poor  Jack-afs, 

His  long  ears  couch'd  upon  his  back. 
In  the  Church-yard  where  I  was  wont  to  pafs, 
Said  he,  by  wicked  inftigation  led, 
Not  having  fear  before  my  eyes,  alack  ! 
I  ftop't  and  ftole  a  bite  or  two  of  grafs. 
One  reafon  in  my  favour  might  be  faid, 
Hunger,  you  know,  breaks  thro* — 
At  this  they  all  cry'd  out  halloo. 

What !  rob  the  Parfon's  ground  ! 

No  wonder,  truly,  Heaven  frown'd. 
Of  all  religion  he  is  fure  bereft ! 
Why  !  here  is  facrilege  as  well  as  theft ! 
A  Wolf  that  had  fome  fmatt'ring  in  the  law, 

(For  Wolves  are  Lawyers  born  of  courfe) 

C  4  Prov'd 
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Prov'd  that  to  keep  the  thieves  in  awe, 
The  laws  negledled  fhould  be  put  in  force. 
As  for  the  Culprit  at  the  bar, 
No  need  for  witnefles  from  far. 
And  fo  concluded  in  a  breath, 
Self-accufation  —  guilty  —  Death. 

The  Court  can  make  you  black  or  white  : 
If  Poor  you're  wrong,  if  Rich  you're  right. 
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FABLE      V. 

The  POWER   of  FABLES. 

To  the  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

The    EARL    of  CHESTERFIELD. 

THUS  to  the  God  of  verfe,  an  unknown 
Mufe 

Indicated  her  requeft.     Pleafe  to  perufe, 
And  grant  the  boon  I  afk  •, 
She  fain  would  Chefterfield  amufe, 
But  feels  herfelf  unequal  to  the  tafk ; 
Therefore  for  your  affiflance  fues. 
You  fee  your  favourite  every  day  -, 
Tell  him  I'm  young,  afraid  to  roam, 
And  fain  would  make  his  houfe  my  home. 
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A  very  modeft  prayer  you'll  fay, 
And  as  I'm  told  within  his  doors, 
I  fhall  meet  none  but  Friends  of  yours  > 
I  don't  much  care  how  long  I  flay. 
So,  as  in  duty  bound,  I'll  ever  pray. 

The  God  at  this  petition  fmil'd, 

And  faid,  what's  this  you  claim  ? 
Do  you  then  know,  afpiring  child, 
That  Cbcfttrfielfa  applaufe  is  Fame  ? 
I  do ;  the  Mufe  flrait  made  reply, 
And  that's  the  very  reafon  why 

I  came : 

And  as  you  Gods  in  bribes  delight, 
(Things  which  from  earth  are  banifh't  quite) 
Should  he  be  pleas'd  with  what  I  write, 
A  hundred  Sheep  fhall  on  your  Altars  fmoke. 
Fepend  upon't  a  Poet's  word  is  fpoke ; 

And 
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And  that's  no  Joke. 

But  hold ;  a  hundred  Verfe  I  fhould  have  faid  ; 
How'ere,  'tis  fmoke  for  fmoke ;  and  fo  you're  paid. 
APOLLO  laught  at  the  conceit, 
And  kindly  gave  me  this  receipt, 

Your  Lordfhip's  praife  to  gain  : 
«  Would  you  my  CbefterfeLfs  efleem  obtain, 
"  Let  Truth  o'er  all  you  write  prefide ; 
"  Of  Wit  and  Senfe  add  what  you  may, 
"  The  more  the  better,  fo  hell  fay  ^ 
"  But  chief  let  Virtue  be  your  guide  ; 

"  For  if  from  her  you  ftray, 
"  Farewell  to  his  applaufe,  and  future  glory." 
He  faid.     I  bow'd  \  and  fo  begin  my  ftory. 

At  Athens  dwelt,  in  times  of  yore, 
An  Orator,  DEMETES  nam'd; 
For  eloquence  much  fam'd, 

For 
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For  patriotifm  more. 
His  Country's  danger  was  his  only  fear. 
'  Now  as  report  was  fpread,  the  foe  was  near, 
He  to  the  tribune  haftes,  and  thus  declaims : 
O  ye  Athenians !  why  thefe  idle  games  ? 
Break  off,  and  flop  the  ruin  which  impends, 
Ere  yet  you  fee  your  Temples  wrapt  in  flames. 
Then  talkt  of  Wives,  of  Children,  and  of  Friends, 
And  all  thofe  tender  names, 

By  which  Dame  Rhet'ric  gains  her  ends  j 
Then  roll'd  the  thunder,  ftif'd  both  earth  and  fca, 
With  tropes  and  metaphors  the  fhining  train ; 
Now  makes  the  dead  to  fpeak,  but  fpeak  in  vain  ; 

The 'wind  pufFd  every  word  away. 
In  vain  by  turns  he  threatens,  fooths,  and  florms, 
Wkh  all  the  wonders  eloquence  performs, 
On  Men,  on  Gods,  he  vainly  calls  aloud, 

Nothing  could  move  the  giddy  crowd  ; 

4  That, 
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That  creature  with  a  thoufand  heads, 
Which  veer  with  every  breeze  that  blows, 
That  nothing  heeds,   that  nothing  dreads, 
Nor  any  danger  knows, 
But  when  it  feels  its  woes. 
What  does  our  Orator  in  this  extream  ? 
He  chang'd  his  tone,  and  thus  purfued  his  theme  : 

Ceres,  a  Swallow  and  an  Ed,  one  day, 

(The  company  was  odd  you'll  fay) 
A  Journey  undertook.     They  jogg'd  along, 

With  fometimes  chat  and  fometimes  fong, 

As  travellers  are  wont  to  do ; 

A  River  ftop'd  them  in  their  way. 
The  Eel  fwam  over,  and  the  Swallow  flew, — 

And  what  became  of  Ceres,  pray  ? 
Cry'd  out  th'  attentive  crew. 

Ceres,  with  indignation  mov'd, 

Thus 
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Thus  you  her  thoughtlefs  fbns  reprov'd : 
Why  don't  you  afk  what  PHILLIP'S  doing  ? 
Can  I  behold  you  led  aftray, 
Amus'd  with  tales  and  children's  play, 
And  not  forwarn  you  of  your  ruin  ? 

When  all  the  Grecian  ftates 
In  freedom's  caufe  are  up  in  arms, 
Athens  alone  feels  no  alarms, 
The/  now  the  Foe  is  thund'ring  at  her  gates. 

This  keen  reproach  flung  deep  ; 

A  Fable  waked  them  from  their  fleep. 

Thus  in  the  Senate  Chejlerfeld  had  fpoke, 
Where,  was  it  poffible  his  fenfe  could  fail  ? — 
DEMETES  like,  he'd  fix  them  with  a  Tale ; 
Or  rouze  them  with  a  Joke. 
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F    A    B.  L    E      VI. 

The   PEASANT   and   his  Ass, 

AS  on  the  road  a  Peafant  drove  his  Afs, 
He  fpied  a  meadow  rich  in  grafs ; 
And  tho'  he  had  no  right  to  do  it, 
He  dar'd  the  Pound,  and  turn'd  the  beaft  into  it. 
The  Jack-afs  charm'd  at  fuch  a  treat, 
With  choice  to  crop  and  time  to  eat, 
Graz'd  here  and  there  the  field  all  over  3 — 
Then  pranc'd  and  rear'd  and  toft  his  head, 
And  in  the  thick  on't  made  his  bed, 

Like  one  that's  nurft  in  clover. 
Amidft  this  Jubilee  the  Foe  appears  ; 
And  Clown  to  cry,  hafte,  hafte  away. 
At  which  our  Afs  prick'd  up  his  ears, 

And 
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And  bray'd,  no  friend,  I  chufe  to  ftay, 
Will  thofe  Folks  load  a  double  pack 

Upon  my  back  ? 

Why  no.     Then  what  is  it  to  me, 
If  I  belong  to  them  or  thee  ? 
You  may  by  flight  your  freedom  fave, 
If  you  difdain  to  be  a  Have : 
For  me  it  is  no  new  difafter  -, 

Nor  do  I  know 
The  thing  that  I  can  call  my  Foe, 

Except  my  Mafter, 
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FABLE      VII. 

The  GARDINER  and  the  LORD 

of  the  M  A  N  o  u  R. 

THERE  lived,  no  matter  in  what  Shire, 
A  Gard'ner  of  fome  note  ; 
A  freeman  born,  he  gave  his  vote, 
Uninfluenc'd  by  hope  or  fear : 
His  houfe,  tho'  thatch't,  was  neat  and  tight, 
A  field  or  two  there  were  clofe  by't ; 

Enough,  I  trow, 

To  graze  a  horfe  and  keep  a  cow  ; 
But  in  his  garden  lay  his  chief  delight. 
No  faai'd  Exotics  with  hard  names, 
Shut  up  in  frames, 

D  Were 
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Were  there  -y  but  jeflamin  and  rofes  grew, 

With  lattices  and  parfley  too, 
And  onions  not  a  few. 

Each  herb  and  flower,  in  order  plac'd, 
The  beds  and  borders  grac'd  ; 

Some  for  the  fmell,  fome  for  the  palate, 

You  might  according  to  your  tafte, 

Gather  a  nofegay  or  a  fallet. 
This  happy  fcene  was  ruffled  by  a  Hare, 

That  crop't  and  munch't  and  frilk't  about, 

Efcaping  every  gin  and  fnare ; 

It  matters  not  how  he  got  there, 

The  bufinefs  was  to  get  him  out. 
Unto  a  neighbouring  Lord  our  GarcTner  wenr. 
To  beg  affifcance  in  this  fad  event. 

The  Devil  is  in  the  Hare,  he  cry'd, 

Or  elfe  fome  Witch  in  fliape  of  Pufs, 
To  plague  me  thus. 
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Well  Devil  or  Witch,  the  Lord  reply 'd, 
1*11  rout  him  out,  or  Jowler  is  bely'd. 
But  when  ?  to-morrow  morn  by  break  of  day. 

The  Gard'ner  bow'd  and  trudg'd  away. 

True  to  his  promife  came  my  Lord, 

(For  Lords,  you  know,  ne'er  break  their  word) 

With  all  his  men  and  horfe  and  hounds  ; 

• 
We'll  catch  him  if  he's  in  the  grounds, 

But  firft ;  for  nothing  raftily  (hould  be  done, 
Let's  breakfaft,  ere  this  Hare  we  run. 
What  hams !  Wefphalia,  I  prefume ; 
How  fine  they  fmell !  they're  all  perfume  ; 
Thofe  chickens  there  feem  very  nice. 
My  Lord,  they're  roafted  in  a  trice. 
Is  this  your  'Daughter-?  pray  draw  near. 
A  pretty  Girl,- 1  Arow  and  fwear. 
And  who's  the  happy  Aveet-heartj  pray? 

D  %  And 
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And  when's  to  be  the  wedding  day  ; 
You  fhould  have  been  a  grandfather  by  this. 
So  faid,  he  ravishes  a  kifs ; 
And  greater  freedoms  would  have  followed, 
Had  not  juft  then  the  huntfman  hallow'd. 

Now  all  are  mounted  for  the  chace ; 
Jowler  already  fcents  the  trace. 
Away  they  gallop  o'er  his  plots  -y 
Down  fall  the  ftands,  fmafh  go  the  pots. 
Adieu  ye  fallets,  farewell  flowers, 
His  parfley  beds  and  jefTmin  bowers. 
In  vain  the  hunters  he  implores; 
O  fpare  my  winter  and  my  fummer  floras. 
Blind  to  his  lofs,  deaf  to  his  cries, 
Have  Lords  or  Princes  ears  or  eyes, 
But  as  it  fuits  their  pleafure  ? 
And  which  of  you, 

Poor 
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Poor  fervile  crew, 

Shall  dare  prefcribe  the  meafure  ? 
In  fhort,  fpite  of  his  prayers  and  tears, 
They  in  one  hour  laid  wafte  more  ground 
Than  all  the  Hares  for  ten  miles  round, 

Could  damage  in  ten  years. 

• 
All  went  to  rack :  and  now  too  late 

The  Gard'ner  mourns  his  wretched  fate. 

My  hams  and  chickens  gone  to  pot ; 

Provifions,  liquor,  and  what  not  ? 

And  then  to  heighten  my  difgrace, 

My  Daughter  kifs't  before  my  face ; 
But  word  of  all,  and  what  I  moft  £hall  rue, 

My  garden  which  my  foul  enjoy 'd, 

Is  quite  deftroy'd : 
Oh  !  what  had  I  with  noble  folks  to  do  ? 

P  3  Ye 
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Ye  petty  Princes,  and  ye  little  ftates, 
Among  yourfelves  adjuft  your  own  debates, 
If  ere  you  call  in  greater  Pow'rs  for  aid. 
You'll  be  negleded,  or  you'll  be  betray 'd..; 
A  truth  by  fad  experience  known  too  well  5 
As  Corjica  and  Genoa  can  tell. 
Subfervient  to  their  Mediator's  will, 
The  French  are  on  the  ifland  ftill. 
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FABLE       VIII 

The    J  O-U-R  N  E  Y. 


VIRTUE,  Genius,  Reputation, 
(Tho'  near  related  yet  good  friends) 
Refolv'd,  no   doubt  for  public  ends, 
To  make  a  tour  throughout  the  Nation. 
Ere  we,  fays  Genius,  quit  our  own  abode, 
As  accidents  may  happen  on  the  road, 
(Precaution  feidom  fpeaks  in  vain) 
Let  us  on  certain  figns-~agr.ee, 
In  cafe  we  (hould  part  company, 

Which  way  to  meet  again. 
To  trace  my  haunts  I'll  give  a  certain  clew. 
Wherever  arts  and  fciences  you  view, 
Where  painting  and  where  fculpture  ftill  are  fhewn, 

D  4  On 
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On  breathing  canvas  and  on  living  ftone ; 
Where  works  like  thefe,  with  tafte  refin'd  you  fee, 
Bold  without  raihnefs,  without  wildnefs  free  j 
And  where  APOLLO  and  the  Nine  infpire  ; 
Verfe  wrote  with  eafe,  fimplicity  and  fire  ; 
And  profe  fublime,  precife  and  clear,    { ^ 
You  may  be  fure  I'm  fome where  near. 
Befides,  there  is  a  place,  Chyfwick  yclep'd, 
Where  flands  a  ftrudure  fmall,  but  fair  : 
When  Tafte  from  gothic  hands  efcap'd, 

It  found  a  refuge  there. 
There  oft  the  Mufe,  with  {kill  divine, 

Attun'd  th'  immortal  lyre  j 
And  there  I  often  too  retire, 
With  many  friends  of  yours  and  mine,  i 
So  Genius  fpoke,  and  Virtue  thus  reply'd  : 
No  need  to  fearch  the  town  and  country  roqnd. 
You're  fafe  enough  where  you  abide. 

I 
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I  wifh  that  I  could  give  fo  fure  a  guide  ; 
But  really  when  I  chance  to  flip  afide* 

I'm  not  fo  eafy  to  be  found. 
Ho  were,  fliould  you  in  any  place  efpy 
A  rich  Man  lift'ning  to  the  orphan's  cry, 

Who  neither  {huts  his  heart  nor  door, 

But  pities  and  relieves  the  poor ; 
A  Minijfter  of  ftate  averfe  to  pelf, 
Who  loves  the  Public  better  than  himfelf  ; 

A  friend  who  parts  with  half  his  ftore, 

His  friend  to  refcue  from  diftrefs ; 
Who  in  misfortune  loves  him  ftill  the  more, 
And  th'  other,  tho'  oblig'd,  not  love  him  lefs: 
A  modern  Lady  who  detefts  a  rout, 
A  Prude  without  hypocrify  devout  5 
A  Bifoop  free  from  pride,  -a  Judge  upright> 

A  middling  Poet  without  fpight ; 

You'll  find  me  there,  or  there  about. 

I'm 
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I'm  fcarce  ere  to  be  met  at  Court, 
And  in  the  City  only  now  and  then  ; 
The  Defert  is  my  fureft  port, 
And  there  with  pleafure  I  refort, 
Unknown  to  Vice  and  far  from  Men, 

Your  fchemes  are  fettled  in  fo  true  a  light,. 

Says  Reputation,  that  I  make  no  doubt 
You  muft,  if  ftray'd,  be  foon  found  out. 
With  ijie  the  cafe  is  different  quite  : 
Refearches,  Tokens,  all  are  vain. 

Be  cautious  how  you  truft  me  out  of  fight, 

For  when  once  loft  I  ne'er  am  found  again. 
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FA    B    L    E      IX. 

The  FOUR  ADVENTURERS. 

To  the  RIGHT  HONOUR  A  E.LE 

LORD        A     N     S     O     N. 

IN  vain  the.Mufe  attempts  her  voice  to  raife, 
If  equal  to  the  Man  muft  be  the  praife  3 
Whilft  round  the  Globe  fhe  traces  Anfons  name, 
She  finds  it  in  each  clime  confign'd  to  Fame. 
Safe  thro*  the  dangers  of  the  Seas  he  rides, 
Where  Refolutipn  leads  and  Prudence  guides. 
How  calm  !  how  bold  !  above  the  frowns  of  Fate, 
l-ret  Juan  Fernandez  and  T'inian  relate. 
Hiftoric  truth  outvies  poetic  fire ; 
What  then  remains  ?  to  wonder  and  admire  ! 

If 
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If  to  your  Lordfhip  I  addrefs  this  talc, 

TTis  lefe  to  fpeak  your  praifc  than  fhew  my  zeal. 

v_JL  .* 

A  Prince,  a  Duke,  a  Merchant  and  a  Swain, 

All  hunters  of  new  worlds  were  wreck't  together ; 
To  North  or  South  ?  I  can't  tell  whether  > 
Nor  much  imports  it  to  explain, 
Reduc'd  to  BELISARIUS'  fate, 
Half  naked,  dripping  from  the  main, 
They  now  mufl  beg  from  gate  to  gate, 
Some  fmall  relief  to  gain. 

The  Prince  began  to  mourn  his  dire  difgrace, 
How  frail  was  grandeur,  and  how  vain ! 

Misfortunes  level  all  the  human  race ; 

t  '  T  I 

For  what  is  now  my  Highnefs  ?  or  your  Grace  r 
'Tis  mighty  well,  then  interrupts  the  Swain, 

If  to  complain 
Could  fct  us  all  to  rights  again  5 

But 
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But  as  it  nought  avails,  let's  work  I  fay, 
A  fhepherd  thus  advife  !  why  not  I  pray  ? 
Are  fenfe  and  judgment  then  confin'd 
To  thofe  alone  who  fcepters  fway  ? 
As  if  the  fhepherd,  like  his  bleating  kind, 
Had  nothing  elfe  to  fay 

But  bay. 

Ho  were,  all  to  thefcheme  proposed  agreed, 
For  is  there  ought  fo  tradlable  as  need  ? 

And  now,  what's  to  be  done  ? 
Methinks,  reply 'd  the  Monarch's  fon, 

I  Politics  could  teach  ; 
And  I  Accounts,  cry'd  out  the  man  of  trade, 

Thofe  branches  are  within  our  reach. 
The  tafk  be  mine,  the  noble  Peer  then  laid, 
Of  Heraldry  to  fhew  the  ufeful  rules  : 
That  jargon  which  fo  charms  the  great. 
Blazons  their  badge,  and  ranks  their  rate ; 

As 
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As  if  fuch  fluff  as  Argent,  Ore  and  Gules, 
Trophies  of  European  flate, 
Could  ere  be  taught  in  Indian  fchools. 
So  much . per  month  we  fure  may  earn, 
For  people  will  be  glad  to  learn. 
Not  they,  refum'd  osr  fhepherd  with  a  fmile, 
You  and  your  month,  you  talk  at  eafe  5 

A  month  has  thirty  days  ! 
And  can  you  faft  then  all  that  while  ? 
No  doubt  your  profpedt's  very  fine ; 
But  'tis  a  diflant  one  youll  own. 
And  pray  upon  what  fund  or  loan 

Are  we  this  day  to  dine  ? 
My  flomach  can't  for  fupper  flay  ; 
Come  follow  then,  111  fhew  the  way. 
So  faid,  fome  wood  he  fells>  the  faggots  ties, 
And  by  the  fale  their  prefent  wants  fupplies. 
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Or  elfe  'tis  very  plain 
Our  fchemers  muft,  by  hunger  hurl'd 
To  PLUTO'S  gloomy  reign, 

fa  •    •         : 

Have  (hewn  their  talents  in  another  world. 

Thus  Anfon  fav'd  from  death  and  from  defpair, 
BRITANNIA'S  fons  committed  tp  his  care  : 
*  As  glorious  and  as  great  with  Ax  in  hand, 

+  As  when  the  third  of  May  he  bore  command. 

J 


*  When  the  Centurion,  which  had  been  drove  to  fea  front 
Timari)  returned  to  the  ifland,  Lord  Anfon  was  then  with  his 
Ax  in  hand  encouraging  his  Men  to  lengthen  out  their  boat. 

'Vide  Voyage  round  the  World. 

f  The  day  his  Lordfhip  obtained  the  victory  over  the  French 
fleet  and  took  their  INVINCIBLE. 
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FABLE      X. 

The  ASTROLOGER  that  tumbled 

into  a  Well. 

PORING  amidft  the  ftar  befpangl'd  Ikies, 
A  fam'd  Aftrologer  once  fell, 
As  ftory  goes,  into  a  Well. 
Great  learned  Sir,  where  were  your  eyes  ? 
As  paffing  by  a  joker  {aid, 
Methinks  it  was  not  quite  difcreet, 
To  fettle  all  things  over  head, 
And  not  ;to  mind  your  feet. 

How  many  folks,  in  country  and  in  town, 

Negledt  their  principal  affair ; 
And  let,  for  want  of  due  repair, 
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A  real  houfe  fall  down, 
To  build  a  caftle  in  the  air. 

Projectors  thus,  as  'tis  well  known, 
From  old  BEN'S  Alchymift  to  modern  quacks, 
Are  left  poor  Dupes  when  money's  flown  ; 
All  rich  in  expectation  grown, 
And  not  a  fhirt  upon  their  backs. 


F  A- 
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FABLE       XI. 

The  SATCHELS  of  FATE. 

UNSATISFIED  with  his  own  ftate, 
As  well  'tis  known  moil  people  are, 
A  Man  fent  up  his  daily  prayer, 
And  begg'd  of  JOVE  to  change  his  fate. 
The  god  at  laft  comply'd  with  his  requeft  j 
Within,  faid  he,  thefe  fatchels  are  confin'd 
The  Deftinies  of  all  mankind : 

Chufe  that  which  you  like  heft. 
You  fee  them  here  in  rank  and  order  plac'd  $ 
Confider  well,  and  in  the  choice  you  make. 

This  warning  take, 
The  happieft  portion  weighs  the  leaft. 
And  now  he  rumages  the  heavenly  ftore, 
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In  hopes  to  find 

A  Deftiny  to  fuit  his  mind  ; 

And  be  much  happier  than  before. 

The  firft  on  which  he  lays  his  hand, 

Was  that  which  held  fupreme  command, 

Full  fraught  with  toil,  with  cares  weigh'd  down, 

Beneath  the  fplendor  of  a  crown  \ 

To  ftrive  to  lift  up  fuch  a  fack    , 

Would  drain,  faid  he,  e'en  HECTOR'S  back  i 

This  bag  for  ipe  was  never  meant. 
The  next  he  meets  is  that  of  Men  in  power, 

Statefmen,  and  fuch  as  Courts  frequent, 

Who  never  tafte  a  quiet  hour ; 

Nor  know  the  joys  of  fvveet  content. 
Hopes  of  preferment,  terrors  of  difgrace, 
nxious  when  iny  unhappy  out  of  place : 

is  is  a  weighty  load,  exclairn'd  our  man, 
There  let  it  lie,  and  take  it  up  who  can. 

E  2  .    And 
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And  now  he  tries  the  fatchels  round, 
And  every  one  too  heavy  found* 
In  each  ftill  fomething  was  amifs  $ 
Too  much  was  that,  too  little  this. 
Some  to  their  vaft  ambition  left  a  prey, 
Others  by  fofter  paffions  led  aftray, 
And  feme  unhappy  thro'  excefs  of  blifs. 

At  laft  he  cry'd,  O  !  now  I've  got 

The  very  thing  I  want : 
Good  JUPITER,  this  fatchel  grant, 
It  is  the  lighteft ;  let  ft  be  my  Lot. 
It  would  be  lighter  ftill,  the  god  reply 'd, 
Was  man  but  wife,  or  could  be  fatisfy'd. 
It  is  thy  own  :  the  fame  thou  hadft  before  5 
Take  it,  be  thankful,  and  complain  no  more. 
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FABLE     XIL 

The  Two  FORTUNE-TELLERS. 

HOW  oft  does  Reputation  rife 
From  chance  and  mere  conceit  ? 

but  in  vogue,  the  world  will  nurfe  the  cheat  3 
In  being  new  the  merit  Iies3 
And  not  becaufe  you're  learn'd  or  wife. 
Tis  prejudice  that  governs  all  mankind. 
•Examine  whence  this  weaknefs  flows :  you'll  find 
The  Marvellous  to  be  the  fource. 

What's  to  be  done  ? 
Why,  let  the  Folly  have  its  run  i 
The  flood  will  ebb  of  courfe, 

So  far  premises  now  to  my  Apologue, 

E  3  A 
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A  modern  Witch  of  Endor,  alias  Gypfie, 
Alias  a  Fortune-Teller,  was  in  vogue 

As  much  as  ROCK,  or  WARD,  or  JAMES, 
You'd  think  the  world  was  mad  or  typfie, 
To  fee  fuch  crowds,  Lords,  Lackeys,  Maids  and 

Dames, 

Come  to  enquire,  who  fail'd  who  thriv'd, 
In  love  or  fortune,  bleft  or  croft, 
A  fpoon  that's  miffing  or  a  fweet-heart  loft, 
A  hufband  that  was  too  much  wived, 
A  wife  that  thought  him  too  long-lived, 
And  mifs  impatient  for  the  marriage  ftate, 
All  to  the  Gypfie  hafte,  to  know  their  fate. 
Some  little  cunning,  impudence  in  ftore, 
Dark  terms  of  art,  hard  words,  what  would  you 

more  ? 

Made  up  fum  total  of  her  fcience. 
One  truth  perchance,  amidft  a  thoufand  lies, 

Might 
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Might  fure  fuffice 
To  gain  the  world's  reliance  ; 
And  fo  it  did.     The  Oracle  of  old 
Knew  nothing,  to  compare  to  what  fhe  told. 
Our  Pythonefs  .in  garret  liv'd  retir'd  -, 
As  nearer  to  the  gods  the  more  infpir'd. 

(And  that's ,one  reafon,  why 
We  modern  poets  dwell  fo  high.) 
When  (he  had  feather 'd  well  her  neft, 
She  left  the  higheft  ftage,  took  a  firft  floor  j 
No  advertifements  now,  no  name  at  door, 
Her  name  was  up :    'twas  needlefs  all  the  reft, 

But  here  fhe  quite  miftook  the  cafe  ; 
Her  credit  foil'd,  foon  as  fhe  chang'd  her  place. 

Jt  happ'd  another  Beldam  hired  the  room, 
Pecrepid,  poor,  fcarce  worth  a  broom  j 

^  x  \ 

The  ftick  of  which 

E  4  Makes 
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Makes  half  the  eflence  of  a  witch. 

And  now  in  troops  the  people  foar 

Up  to  the  garret  as  before. 

The  garret  was  the  Sybyl's  cave  ; 

Good  folks,  faid  {he,  what  would  you  have  ? 

Indeed,  indeed,  Tve'no  forfight  > 

Nor  can  I  either  read  or  write. 

Come,  come,  the  tnyflery  impart ; 

Allthis  is  to  inhance  your  art. 
In  fliort,  like  the  rnock-do&or  in  the  play. 
They  made  her  g«efs  away ; 

And  fpite  of  all  that  flie  could  fay, 

She  every  day  encreas'd  her  ftore, 
As  much  as  any  Do&or  docs,  or  more. 

Her  drefs  and  furniture  confpir'd 

To  make  her  ffill  the  more  admir'd. 
A  blanket  (kewr'd  around  her  wrinkled  hide, 

A  great  black  cat  by  chimney  fide, 

i  The 
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The  broom-flick,  as  before  was  fstid, 
Two  crippled  ftools  and  fomething  of  a  bed  ; 
\yith  other  goods  much  of  the  fame  import, 
Which  all  proclaim'd  the  Devil's  court. 

The  dame  bejpw  had  nothing  now  to  do ; 
She  loft  her  fame  and  fcience  too, 
When  from  the  garret  fhe  withdrew. 


So  have  I  feen, 
Amidft  a  throng  like  thefe, 
All  tempting  with  retaining  fees, 
With  oddifh  gate  and  fupercilious  mein, 
A  Lawyer  buftle  thro'  the  Hall. 

'Tis  ftrange,  pray  why  this  ftir  ? 
They  took  him  for  the  famous  Sir. 
Opinion's  all. 
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FABLE      XIIL 

The  LYONESS  and  the  BITCH. 

T   Q 

DAVID    MALLET,    Efq. 

WHILST  CLIO  didates  what  her  MALLET 
writes, 

And  pens  to  fame  brave  MALBRO'S  great  exploits  $ 
Jn  humble  ftrains,  I  pafs  my  leifure  time 
To  teach  the  Birds  and  Beafts  to  fpeak  in  rime. 
Think  not,  my  Friend,  that  trivial  is  my  fcheine, 
Great  is  the  fcope,  tho'  fimple  be  the  theme. 
The  whole  creation  joins  in  Nature's  fong ; 
One  general  voice,  one  univerfal  tongue. 
Ev'n  things  inanimate  no  longer  mute, 
With  me  approve,  condemn,  agree,  difpute. 

Happy 
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Happy  the  Mufe  if  ihe  can  but  denote 
How  Esop  thought,  and  how  LA  FONTAINE  wrote  j 
Fiftions  thro'  which  fuch  morals  are  convey'd. 
Are  Virtue's  fmile,  and  Truth  in  mafquerade* 

Thou,  chofen  to  tranfmit  the  Hero's  name, 
Whofe  hand  impartial  is  to  (lamp  his  fame ; 
Firm  to  thyfelf,  with  no  one  Party  fide  : 
So  Honour  be  thy  due,  as  Truth  thy  guide. 
I  know  who  cry,  impatient  of  delay, 
When  is  this  mighty  pieqe  to  fee  the  day  ? 
This  tedious  author  fure  will  ne'er  have  done ; 
We've  finifh'd  many  a  one  fince  he  begun. 
Wrote  hiftories  and  lives  of  great  men  too, 
With  felf-memoirs,  and  thofe  of  lord  knows  who° 
The  noble  ftrudlure  which  thy  hand  fhall  raife 
Muft  ftand  the  teft  of  time  to  lateft  days. 

To 
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To  paint  fuch  a<3s,  fo  glorious,  fo  divine, 

The  well-wrought  page  fhould  as  the  Hero  fhinc. 

Unlike  thefe  tranfient  writers  of  a  day, 

Whofe  mufhroom  works  fprout  up,  and  rot  away. 

Go  on,  my  Friend,  your  grand  defign  purfue, 

Defpife  the  noify,  babbling,  fcribbling  crew  ; 

And  let  this  Fable  anfwer  them  for  you. 

Thus  to  a  Lyonefs,  one  day, 

A  female  Cur  was  heard  to  fay, 

Since  Beafts,  quoth  {lie,  by  naturc*s  law, 

To  multiply  were  all  defign'd ; 

Thofe  fure  deferve  the  moft  applaufe, 

Who  moft  encreafe  their  kind. 
If  fo,  your  Majefty  has  little  fhare. 
Who'd  be  a  Queen  but  once  a  year  to  bear  ? 
If  that  be  all  thou  haft  to  boaft. 
The  Lyonefs  reply'd. 

Not 
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Not  who  docs  beft,  but  who  does  moft 

1  (corn  fuch  empty  pride. 
I  own,  that  only  once  a  year  I  bring ; 
But  then  it  is  a  Lyon  and  a  King, 
Deftin'd  to  rule  the  forefts  round. 
Whilft  thy  blind  paultry  brood, 

For  no  one  purpofe  good, 
No  fooner  {hall  be  born,  but  dsown'd. 


6r 
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F    A    B    L     E       XIV. 

The   Ass  and   his  different 

MASTERS. 

A  Gardener's  Afs  complain'd  to  Fate, 
How  hard  and  wretched  was  his  lot  5 
Both  morn  and  eve,  betimes  and  late, 
For  ever  ever  on  the  trot. 
And  why  muft  he  be  fingled  out, 
To  carry  all  this  garden  fluff? 
Were  there  not  wheel-barrows  enough. 
And  men  to  trundle  them  about. 
Fate  feem'd  to  pity  his  fad  cafe, 
And  found  him  out  another  place : 
For  now  a  Tanner  loads  his  back, 
With  {linking  hides,  a  heavy  pack. 

Faugh, 
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Faugh,  how  they  fmell !  they  make  me  heave  j 

Bray'd  out  our  fribblifh  Jack, 
Good  Deftfoy,  pray  by  your  leave, 
'Tis  more  than  mortal  Afs  can  bear  $ 
Another  matter  ftrait  prepare, 
Or  to  my  former  fend  me  back. 
I  there  could  turn  my  head,  and  pick 

A  cabbage-leaf,  or  fo ; 
But  now  no  other  plant  I  know, 

Except  an  oaken  ftick. 
Fate  liftn'd  to  his  prayer  once  more, 
And  to  a  Coal-man  gave  him  next  j 
But  he  prov'd  worfe  than  all  before j 
Complaints  of  courfe.     When  Fate  quite  vext, 
Cry'd  out,  heigh  day  !  what's  here  to  pafs  ? 
I  have  more  fufs  with  this  Jack-afs 
Than  with  a  fcore  of  Kings, 

But 
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But  fo  it  is,  the  fillieft  things 
Still  make  the  greateft  pother  5 

And  all  Olympus  daily  rings 
With  one  fool's  prayer  or  other. 

I  would  not,  brethren,  mortify  your  pride : 
But  fure  in  this,  mankind  with  Affes  fide. 
Such  is  indeed  the  nature  of  the  beaft, 
That  in  whatever  ftation  he  is  plac'd, 
He  never  is,  nor  will  be  fatisfy'd* 
Nay,  fhould  great  JOVE  read  each  petition  o'er, 
And  every  wifh'd-for  favour  grant, 
We  ftill  fhould  find  out  fome  frefli  want ; 
And  plague  him  with  ten  hundred  more. 
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FABLE    xv, 

The  Ass  and  the  L  A  p  -  D  o  G. 

T    O 

DAVID    G  A  R  R  I  C  K,  Efq. 


f    •  *^HE  grateful  Muie  her  tribute  brings 

To  you,  her  Cenfor,  Judge,  and  Friend; 
Secure  of  praife,  what  ere  {he  fings, 

If  Rocius  can  commend. 
;O  !  might  the  verfe,  by  your  example  taught, 
Add  fweetnefs  to  the  words,  and  ftrength  to  thought. 
Let  others  crowd  with  Fame,  and  tell 

By  what  ftrange  magic  fpell, 
Or  rather  by  what  heavenly  art, 
'You  captivate  the  mind,  and  mold  the  heart. 
'Twere  vain  in  me  your  public  worth  to  fcan, 

F  Supe- 
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Superior  worth,  far  out  of  envy's  reach, 

But  let  my  fondnefs  teach 

What  all  the  world  fhould  learn,  the  private  Man, 
Each  focial  Virtue  harbours  in  thy  breaft ; 
Kind  as  Compaffion,  and  as  Honour  true — 
Frown  not  —  fomc  other  time  I'll  fell  the  reft. 
I  fpeak  of  Talents  now,  and  fpeak  to  you. 

It  is  in  moft  things,  -as  in  writing  well, 

How  eafy  to  attempt !  how  difficult  t'excel ! 

Nature  alone  can  her  own  felf  adorn  5 

Art  is  acquir'd,  but  Genius  muft  be  born. 

Would  each  but  keep  within  th'alloted  fphere, 

We  fhould  not  fee  fo  many  fools  appear ; 

Who  not  content  with  what  juft  -Heaven  beftows 

Behave  as  did  the  Afs,  I  now  expofe. 

• 

An  Afs,  tho'  grave,  not  very  wife  you'll  find, 

Seeinj 
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Seeing  a  Lap-Dog  of  the  ipritelicft  kind, 
Admir'd  by  all,  by  all  careft, 
Thus  to  himfelf  his  thoughts  expr-eft : 
Why  rnuft  this  little  trifling  Cur 
Be  kift  by  Madam  and  by  Sir, 

And  I  not  have  a  bufs  ? 
Is  it  becaufe  at  their  commands, 
On  two,  inftead  of  four,  he  {lands  $ 

That  they  mate  all  this  fu-fs  ? 
If  that  be  all  there  is  to  do, 
I'll  ftrive  to  curry  favour  too. 
So  faid,  on  his  hind  legs  he  rear'd, 
And  ftretching  -out  his  clumfy  paw, 
Gently  to  ftroak  his  mafter's  beard, 

He  almoft  broke  his  jaw  $ 
And  then  to  {hew  his  parts  the  more, 
By  way  of  fong,  bray'd  out  a  roar. 
Hey  dey  !  what's  this  ?  a  Cudgel,  hafte, 

F  2  And 
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And  thrafli  me  well  this  filly  beaft  j 
Was  ere  fuch  mufick  heard  before  ? 
The  fervants  came  with  ftick  in  hand, 
And  quick  obey'd  their  Lord's  command. 
The  Jack-afs  found,  by  this  fad  chance, 
It  was  not  his,  to  fing  or  dance. 

Follow  your  bent,  if  you  would  move  with  eafe ; 
What  ere  is  forced  can  never  truly  pleafe. 
Nature  to  each  points  out  the  proper  way : 
Who  quits  the  deftin'd  path  muft  go  aftray. 

Like  you  my  Friend,  how  very,  very  few, 
Poflefs  the  Talent  and  the  Science  too  ! 


FABLE 
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FABLE      XVI. 

PEACE. 

AMONGST  the  Gods  a  conteft  rofe, 
Which  put  th*  Olympus  in  uproar; 
Juft  fo  it  happ'ned  once  before, 
When  on  the  banks  where  Simois  flows, 
As  HOMER  fung  in  times  of  yore, 
From  words  their  Godfhips  came  to  blows. 
When  JUPITER  aloud  exclaim'd, 
Where's  Peace  ?   are  ye  not  all  afham'd, 
Thus  to  expofe  yourfelves  again  ? 
And  be  the  laughing  flock  of  Men  ? 
Then  fternly  look'd  the  Heavens  around  : 
But  Pe^ce  was  no  where  to  be  found, 
Hafte  MERCURY,  thy  wings  prepare. 
Fly  down  to  earth  and  feek  her  therq, 

F  3  The 
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The  Gad  his  father's  fummons  quick  obeys^ 
Arrives :  "and  firft  the  Court  furveys. 
Politenefs  lives  amongft  the  Great, ' 
And  Peace  no  doubt  had  there  a  feat. 
Such  complaifance  fmil'd  in  each  face, 
It  needs  muft  bafk  in  every  heart : 
But  here  the  God  miftook  the  cafe ; 
The  mafk  remov'd,  'twas  fraud,  'twas  art. 
All  ready  to  receive  commands, 
Embracing,  feigning,  fgueezing  hands : 
As  fair  and  yet  as  foul  as  fin, 
All  Peace  without,  all  War  within. 
He  next  to  THEMIS  bench  his  fteps  inclined : 
Not  that  he  thought  within  the  Hall, 
Amidft  the  Lawyer's  brawl. 
The  heaven-born  fair  to  find. 
He  turn'd  his  eyes  to  that  tremendous  feat. 
Where  Juftice  fits  with  awful  air, 

3 
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In  ftern  Majeftic  ftate : 
But  Peace  in  vain  he  look'd  for  there. 
Not  e'en  great  HARDWICK,  he  whofe  guardian 

Cares 

IProtedt  the  Orphan  from  the  Harpy's  claws, 
'Whofe  heart  as  well  as  hand  the  ballance  bears, 
<Can  quell  the  clam'rous  jarring  of  the  laws. 
'For  Law,  like  JANUS,  has  a  double  face, 
And  either  fhews,  according  to  the  cafe. 
For  as  you  find  it  fuits  you  better, 
You  take  the  fenfe,  and  leave  the  letter ; 
'Or  vice  verfa,  with  as  good  pretence, 
The  letter  take  and  leave  the  fenfe. 
The  God  was  glad  to  get  from  hence, 
And  to  the  Temples  now  he  goes, 
Where  far^from  all  the  bufy  cares  of  life, 
The  holy  Priefts  (hould  tafte  repofe, 
Free  from  ambition,  noife  and  ftrife, 

F  4  But 
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But  no :    inftead  of  harmony  divine, 
Beneath  Religion's  facred  veil, 
'Twas  int'reft,  guile,  miftaken  Zeal ; 
All  fide  in  parties  and  in  Sefts  combine, 
Some  for  their  Idol,  others  for  their  flirine ; 
find  curfe  and  damn  and  plunge  in  brother's  blood; 

For  what  perhaps  few  underftood. 
find  now  JOVE'S  meflenger  diredls  his  way, 
To  thofe  fanvd  Domes  clofe  by  where  Ifis  glides^ 

Where  Alma  Mater  bears  the  fway, 

find  all  the  Mufes  fport  and  play, 

And  little  do  befides, 
Peace  might  with  learning  dwell,  tho'  not  with  wit 

But  here  again  the  God  was  bit. 

Pride,  fa&ion,  jealoufy  and  fpite, 

Were  centered  their  as  in  a  Fort: 

>jQt  for  each  other  to  fupport, 

J?u£  what  is  ftringe  !  to  fight. 
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Hence  pamphleteers  and  daily  writers, 

Some  bare-fac'd  Liars,  fome  back-bfttCte, 

And  all  the  mercenary  fet, 

That  write  to  live  on  what  they  get, 

Not  that  I  fay  there's  any  fhame, 

To  write  for  bread  as  well  as  fame :  i 

But  oh !  beware,  nor  proftitute  an  art, 

Defign'd  to  mend  and  not  corrupt  the  heart. 

Now  into  private  life  the  God  defcends ; 
And  firft  he  views  the  marriage  ftate, 
Alas !  where  feldom  Peace  attends : 
For  two  that  love  there's  ten  that  hate. 

Here  hufbands  nominal,  there  maiden  wives, 
Who  fue  for  a  divorce, 
Of  courfe ; 

And  fome  who  plague  each  other  all  their  lives. 
Relations  more  or  lefs  divided, 
According  as  by  int'reft  guided. 

Ungrate 
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Ungrateful  children,  Parents  too  fevere— * 
In  (hort?  'twas  Difcord  every  where. 

IVe  made,  /juoth  MERCURY,  a  fine  look  out  j 
To  father  JOVE,  what  meflage  fhall  I  bring  ? 

So  faid,  he  turn'd  about, 
•   And  back  to  heaven  prepared  to  wing. 

When  as  he  caft  his  eyes  around, 

Clofe  by  a  Hermit's  cell,  he  fpy'd 
The  beauteous  fugitive,  with  olive  crown'd, 

And  Contemplation  by  her  fide, 

Oh  !  oh !  fair  Maid,  at  lafl  you're  found  ;•*•«• 

Yes,  Peace  reply'd,  'tis  here  I  dwell,  • 

Within  this  Hermit's  tranquil  cell. 

For  Gods,  as  well  as  Men,  muft  own 

Who'd  quiet  live,  njuft  live  alone  •> 

Nor  happy  then,  unlefs  he  find 

i 
Within  himfelf  fweet  Peace  of  mind. 

FABLE 
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FABLE      XVII, 

PEATH  and  the  DYING  MANf 

A  DYING  -man,  full  ninety-eight*, 
Saw  death  approaching  with  his  ghaftly 

mein : 
Good  Gods !  he  cry'd,  what's  this  ?  a  fprite  ! 

Or  elfe  fome  thief  I  ween, 
That  comes  to  rob  me  in  the  night. 
Not  fo  :   the  ikeleton  reply 'd, 
I  only  come  to  afk  my  Due  -, 
Your  father,  grand-father,  and  his  fore-father  too, 


*  THEOPHRASTUS  thought  it  extreamly  hard  to  die  at 
ninety,  and  to  go  out  of  the  world  when  he  had  juft  learned 
how  to  live  in  it.  His  matter  ARISTOTLE  found  fault  with 
nature  for  treating  Man  in  this  refpeft  worfe  than  feveral  ani- 
mals :  both,  fays  Lord  BOLINGBR.OKE,  very  unphiloibphically. 

St.  JEROME  afTerts,  that  he  died  at  107  ;  but  THEOPHRAS- 
TUS himfelf  mentions  that  he  undertook  to  write  his  Characters 
at  ninety-nine. 

All 
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All  dyed, 

And  pray  why  muft  not  you  f 
Indeed  'tis  very  true  ; 
But  yet  I  did  not  think  to  die  fo  foon. 
"  Why  muft  my  morning  fun  go  down  at  noon 

I  have  a  thoufand  things  to  do  : 
Some  trees  to  plant,  foon  as  the  feafon's  wet ; 
And  then  my  grandfon  is  not  fettled  yet. 
Thus  without  warning  to  be  call'd  away ! 
'Tis  very  hard.     And  then  my  loving  wifef 
To  lofe  the  comfort  of  her  life ; 
I  know  her  tender  heart  will  burfl3 

If  Igofirftj 

For  her  dear  fake  a  little  longer  flay. 
Befides,  I  have  not  made  my  will  $ 
At  leaft  there  wants  a  Codicil—^ 

I  gave  no  warning,  doft  thou  fay  ? 

Return 
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Returned  the  tyrant  grim : 
Do  not  thy  fenfes  all  decay  ? 
Thy  hearing  fail,  thy  eyes  grow  dim  ? 
Haft  thou  without  an  ake  a  fingle  limb  ? 
Weak  are  thy  feet,  and  weaker  ftill  thy  head  j 
Thou  art,  as  one  may  fay,  already  dead. 
Are  not  thefe  warnings  of  approaching  Fate  ? 

Canft  thou  name  in  ten  thoufand,  three, 
IFor  whom  I've  waited  as  I  have  for  thee  ? 
But  hafte,  I  have  not  time  to  prate* 
'Tis  of  no  moment  to  the  ftate, 
Whether  to  morrow  or  to  day  you  go  \ 

Teftate,  inteftate,  aye  or  no. 
No  wife  man  bids  the  ftage-coach  wait ; 

His  bundle's  always  ready: 
So  when  Death  calls,  he  takes  his  feat, 
Prepared,  refolv'd  and  fteady. 


For 
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For  what  avail  the  pro  and  con  ? 

To  go  juft  now,  or  elfe  anon  ? 

Our  days  may  prove  or  fhort  or  long  * 

But  go  we  muft, 

And'duft  to  duft, 
Is  ftill  the  burthen  of  the  long.'" 


F  ABLI 
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FABLE      XVIIL 

DEATH  and  the  WOODMAN. 

A  POOR  old  woodman  trudg'd  along  the 
road, 

Bending  beneath  the  double  load, 
Of  faggots  and  of  age.     Alas!  he  cry  'd, 
Is  there  like  me  a  wretch  befide, 

In  all  the  country  round  ? 
Quite  fpent,  and  almofl  out  of  breath, 
He  throws  his  burthen  on  the  ground, 
Bemoan'd  his  fate,  and  call'd  on  Death. 
Come  Death,  O  come,  and  end  my  pain — 

Death  came  :    and  alk'd,  what  would  you  have  of 

' 
me  ? 

Only,  that  you  would  be  fo  kind,  faid  he, 
To  help  me  with  my  bundle  up  again. 

I 
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I  am  not  of  MECENAS'  mind ; 
Who  fays,  Let  me  be  maim'd  and  impotent, 
An  objedt  to  my  bed  confin'd ; 
Let  gout  and  gravel  rack  and  grind  5 
So  I  but  live,  111  live  content  *< 


Can  there  be  joy  in  honours  or  in  wealth, 

Or  life  be  worth  our  care,  unbleft  with  health  ? 


*  Debilem  facito  manu 

Debilem  pede  coxa : 
Tuber  adftrue  gibberum, 

Lubricos  quate  Dentes. 
Vita  dum  fupereft,  bene  eft. 

Hanc  mihi  vel  acuta 
Si  fedearn  cruce,  fuftinc. 

Thefe  verfes  of  MECENAS  have  been  tranfmitted  down  to  us 
by  SENECA.  Epift.  ioi. 

LA  FONTAINE  admires  this  fentiment  of  MECENAS,  but  I 
cannot  here  agree  with  my  Mafter. 


FABLE 
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FABLE' 

The  ANT  and  the  GRASSHOPPER, 

Grafshopper  had  chaunteJ  it  away, 

Each  fummer's  day  5 
Now  that  cold  weather  was  fat  in* 
Began  to  look  moft  piteous  ihla. 
f&way  fhe  hopp'd,  to  fee  her  neighbour:  th'Ant  $ 
And  begg'd  fome.  fmall  relief,  flie'd  grant 

From  her  abundant  ftore  5 
Or  elie  ere  half  the  Vv  inter  ore, 
She  needs  muft  die  for  want  : 
And  faith  and  troth,  fhe  fwore 
The  loan  with  int'refi  to  reflore, 
By  Autumn  next,  if  not  before. 
Your  Ants  they  never  lend  on  tru(L 

G  Our 
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Our  hufwife  was  devout  as  well  as  juft; 

T'  encourage  floth  fbe  held  a  crime. 
How  did  you  fpend,  quoth  {he,  the  harveft  time 
And  pleafe  you,  night  and  day  I  tun'd  my  Song, 
T'  amufe  the  travellers  that  pafs'd  along. 
Oh  oh !  and  fo  you  fung  the  Summer  out  ? 

Yes  Ma'am.     Why  that  was  wond'rous  wife : 
And  now  that  Winter's  come,  might  I  advife, 
E'en  dance  about. 

You'll  have  at  leaft,  this  comfort  for't, 

To  Ve  led  a  merry  life,  tho'  fhort. 


FAB  LI 
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F    A     B     L     E       XX. 

The  CROW  and  the  Fox. 

UP  in  a  tree,  a  Crow  had  got 
A  cheefe  or  cake,  no  matter  what j 
When  Mafter  Fox  allur'd  by  fmell  or  fmoke, 
Firft  lick'd  his  chops,  then  thus  he  fpokei 

Good  morrow,  Mafter  Crow, 
How  fine  you  are  !  a  very  Beau  ! 
Dear  me,  if  I'm  not  quite  in  love  : 
Well,  if  the  warble  of  your  throat 
Anfwers  the  beauty  of  your  coat, 
You  are  the  Phcenix  of  the  grove* 
The  Crow  thus  tickl'd,  needs  muft  prove 

His  great  harmonious  fkill  : 

G  2  And 
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And  opening  wide  his  bill, 
Of  courfe,  the  prey  let  go  ; 
Which  Reynard  catch'd  below, 
And  thus  advis'd  the  bird  above  : 

Mark  well  the  leflbn  which  I  give. 
All  Sycophants  expeft  to  live 
On  thofe  they  flatter  j  henceforth  caution  take. 
The  counfel's  good  no  doubt,  and  worth  your  cake 
Adieu.     The  Crow  aftiam'd  and  griev'd, 
Curfing  his  fate 
Swore,  but  too  late, 
He  never  more  fhould  be  deceived. 


F  ABL 
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FABLE       XXL 

The  FROG  and  the  Ox. 

A  FROG  beheld  with  envious  eyes 
An  Ox  of  ftately  mein  and  fize  ^ 
And  tho'  no  larger  than  a  fig. 
She  needs  would  make  herfelf  as  big, 
And  fo  ihe  puff'd,  and  fwell'd  away ; 

Then  cry'd,  look  lifter,  tell  me  pray, 

• 

Am  I  not  now  as  huge  as  him  ? 

Not  you.     Nor  now  ?  No  :  what  ftrange  whim 

Induces  you  to  be  fo  vain  ? 

You  are  no  more  than  as  at  firft. 

Well,  I'm  refolv'd  Til  try  again  ; 

So  fwell'd  and  bloated,  'till  me  burft, 

G  3  With 
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With  fuch  mad  folks  the  world  abounds  j 
All  will  above  themfelves  encroach  : 

Each  Country  Squire  muft  have  his  hounds  i 
Each  City  Dame  her  coach. 


FABLE 
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FABLE     XXII. 

m 

The  COCK,    the  CAT,    and  the 

YOU  N  G     MoUS  E. 

A  Little  Moufe  as  o'er  the  hen-yard  running, 
Was  one  day  very  near  being  nabb'd  \ 
But  he  efcap'd  more  by  good  luck  than  cunning : 
And  to  his  Dam  thus  his  imprudence  blab'd. 

I  had  already  reach'd  the  fartheft  gate, 
That  {huts  in  this  immenfe  domain  5 

With  novelty  allur'd,  with  joy  elate, 
I  thought  to  traverfe  all  the  plain. 
When  there  appeared  before  my  fight, 
Two  Creatures  that  were  different  quite. 

G  4  One 
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One  feem'd  good  natur'd,  affable  and  mild  * 
The  other  noiiy,  tu:bu!ent  and  wild  ; 
A  greft  of  bloody  fleili  upon  his  head, 

A  haughty  look,  a  flrutting  tread, 
And  arms  that  flap'd  as  if  he  meant  to  fly. 
Now  'twas  a  Cock,  our  youngfter  painted  thus, 

Like  fome  ftrange  animal  imported  new, 

* 

Such  at  the  Tower  or  Chafing-crofs  we  view, 
For  which  we  human  moufelings  make  fuch  fufs, 

Our  Novice  then  continued  Hill, 
O  mother !  had  vou  heard  the  nolle  he  made 

So  loud,  fu  fhodung,  and  fo  (hrill, 
YOU  might  have  quak'd,  but  I  was  not  afraid ; 

'Tis  better  far,  I've  heard  you  fay, 

To  a£l  with  coolnefo  than  with  heat : 

- 

So  tho*  I  fcorn'd  to  run  away, 

I  thought  it  prudent  to  retreat! 

CYirfe  on  the  fpit-  fire's  clam'rcus  thrq.it, 

Had 
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Had  he  with  better  manners  aded, 
I  fhould  a  friendship  have  contracted 
With  th'  other  creature  in  a  tabby  coat  5 
So  foft,  fo  fleek,  fo  gentle,  fo  demure, 

I'm  fure 

It  muft  be  fomebody  of  note. 
Ah  child  !  reply' d  the  mother  moufe, 
That  fmooth-fac'd  hypocrite  whom  you  admire 
Is  call'd  a  Cat  ;  fworn  foe  to  all  our  houfe. 
He  eat  your  Granddame  and  Grandfire, 

And  eke  your  father  too  $ 
And  had  he  but  his  heart's  defire, 

He'd  eat  both  me  and  you. 
As  for  the  Cock,  who  kept  you  in  fuch  awe, 
He  never  knew  what  'twas  a  moufe  to  tafte ; 
But  very  likely  we  on  him  may  feaft, 

And  have  his  bones  to  gnaw. 
And  as  to  Pufs,  that  faint-like  (inner, 

Could 
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Could  he  on  you  have  laid  his  paw, 
You'd  been  a  tit  bit  for  his  dinner, 


So  blefs  your  ftars  yo,u  was  not  in  his  reach, 
And  ne'er  forget  the  maxim  which  I  teach, 
But  mark  it  in  your  memorandum  book, 
"  Never  to  judge  of  people  by  their  look." 


FABLE 
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FABLE      XXIII. 

The  Two   DOVES. 

7^  WO  Ring-Doves,  rear'd  in  the  fame  neft, 
Grew  up  to  bird's  eftate  5  and  liv'd  at  eafe 

.     With  ftore  of  peafe 
And  real  friendfhip  bleft. 
Pleafure  may  pall  for  want  of  change : 
One  of  our  Cooers  found  it  fo ; 
And  needs  about  the  world  muft  range. 
To  ftudy  birds  and  things  and  all  the  reft. 
'Unkind,  the  other  cry 'd,  and  will  you, go? 

And  leave  your  friend  alone. 
Your  abfence  and  your  love  to  moan, 
'Or  what  is  much  the  fame,  perhaps  your  death  ? 
Is  this  a  time  to  ramble  lord  knows  where  ? 

O 
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O  ftay,  'till  gentle  Zephyr's  breath 
With  fpring  returning  warms  the  air. 
Ah  !  who  fhall  tell  me  how  my  brother  fares  ? 
Has  he  good  lodgings  and  frefh  tares  ? 

Lafl  nieht  I  heard  the  raven  croak  : 

«^  * 

O !  I  fhall  dream  of  nought  but  kites  and  fnarei 
Vain  were  his  fighs3  and  vain  his  prayers, 
The  journey  was  not  to  be  broke. 
My  deareft  fnend,  this  weakriefs  hide> 
The  roving  bird  reply 'd, 

Three  days  at  moft,  I  fhaii  be  back  again. 

What  are  three  days  ?  three  yea.s  to  one  in  pain. 

But  'twill  amufe  you  fo  to  hear  me  tell 
What  happened  here,  what  there  befell ; 

You'll  think  you  travell'd  with  me  all  the  way ; 

Who  fees  but  little  can't  have  much  to  fay. 

Had  fage  ULYSSES  never  rang'd  of  old, 

How  many  ftories  had  been  left  untold ! 

Goo 
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Good  by  my  Dear,  my  Dear  adieu  ; 

So  faid,  away  he  flew. 
When  lo !  a  florm  of  rain  and  wind 
Came  bluftering  on,  no  fhelter  could  he  find 
To  thruft  his  head  :    at  laft,  with  much  ado, 

Soak'd  almoft  thro*  and  thro', 
He  reach'd  a  clump  of  leaflefs  trees ; 
There  fhivering  perch'd,  'till  by  degrees 
The  weather  clear'd  :  and  now  fcarce  dry'd, 
And  almoft  flarv'd,  fets  out  again  : 

When  in  a  field  he  fpied 
A  pidgeon  near  fome  fcatter'd  grain. 

There  as  ill  follows  ill 
He  fell  into  a  fowler's  fnare. 
The  net  indeed  was  worfe  for  wear ; 
So  what  with  claws  and  what  with  bill, 
He  made  a  fhift  his  bonds  to  tear. 
Some  feathers  ftay'd  behind 

Befides 
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Befides  his  tail. 
And  now  a  vulture  eyes  him  in  the  wind. 

With  packthread  fcraps  entwin'd, 
Jufl  like  a  thief  broke  out  of  jail ; 
And  now  he  ftoops  to  ftrike  the  half-ftrip't  prey : 
But  in  that  inftant,  from  above 
Th'  imperial  bird  of  JOVE 
Wing'd  fierce  his  rapid  way  j 
Whence  ftrait  enfued  a  bloody  fray. 
But  whilft  the  high-air  thieving  birds 

Were  pouncing  thus  each  other, 
The  Dove  made  fure  of  one  :  and  without  words 

Stole  off,  in  hopes  to  meet  his  brother. 

• 

Vain  hopes !  his  troubles  were  not  over* 
A  fchool-boy  who  perceiv'd  our  rover 

(That  age  no  pity  knows  3 
For  fchool-boys,  both  in  mood  and  tenfe, 
Of  mifchief  are  the  quinteflence,) 

With 
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\  With  all  his  might  a  pebble  throws, 
Which  gave  our  traveller  fuch  a  hit, 

As  near  unhing'd  his  frame. 
And  now  the  wretch  half-wing'd,  quite  lamt, 

Curfing  his  curious  fit, 
Went  hobbling,  limping,  full  of  pain, 
And  without  further  woes  got  home  again. 

My  fate  perhaps  may  prove  the  fame. 

The  Man  who  writes, 
And  ventures  out  in  queft  of  Fame, 
May  meet  with  worfethan  fchool-boys  or  than  kites; 
For  what  are  theirs  to  Critics  canker'd  bites  ? 
Waft  me,  ye  Mules,  back  from  whence  I  earned 
Why  did  I  liften  to  your  lure  ? 
Why  rifk  that  peace  which  was  fccure  ? 
And  all  for  what  ?  a  Name. 

FABLE 
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FABLE       XXIV, 

\ 

The  MOUNTAIN  in  Labour. 

A  Mountain  was  in  labour  once,  'tis  faid, 
And  made  a  noife  fo  horrid  and  fix  loud, 
As  drew  from  far  and  near  th'  aftonifh'd  crowd, 

To  fee  her  brought  to  bed. 
Expedling  all  that  from  her  womb  (he'd  caft 
Somewhat  more  monftrous  than  the  Manfion-houfe, 
And  what  came  forth  at  !aft  ? 

A  Moufe. 

Thus  'tis  with  fome  new  book  ;  the  tide-page 
Teems  with  the  wonders  of  the  age  ; 
But  dip  into  it,  and  you'll  find 
A  tiflue  pincufliion  with  diaff  full  ftuff't  > 
Or  fay  it  is  a  bladder  pufPt 
With  wind. 

FABLE 
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FABLE       XXV. 

The  PLOUGH-  SHARE  and  the 
SWORD. 

Sword,  as  ftalking  round  the  fields,  one 


A 


Met  with  an  honeft  Plough-  {hare  in  his  way. 
God  fpeed  you,  faid  the  Sock,  I  hope  you're  well  $ 
That's  more  than  I  may  chufe  to  tell  ; 

The  haughty  Blade  reply'd, 
With  e^ual  furlynefs  and  pride  ; 
rlow  dare  you  alk  your  betters  how  they  do  ? 
Diftance  and  filence  {hew  refpedt  ; 
And  'tis  what  we  great  Folks  expedt 

From  country  puts  like  you. 
Pardon,  my  Lord,  for  this  negledt, 
The  Plough-mare  anfwer'd  with  a  fneer, 
Another  time  ne'er  fear, 

H  I'll 
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I'll  pay  whatever  honours  are  your  due. 

But  pray,  where  do  your  grand  perfections  lie, 

That  you  fo  lofty  rear  your  creft  ? 

Mankind  by  me  are  truly  bteft ; 
'Tis  I  bcftow  the  comforts  they  enjoy, 
Comforts,  which  you  alas !  too  oft  deftroy ; 
More  modefty,  methinks,  would  fuit  you  beft. 

Thou  mifcreant  vile,  low  dirty  drudge, 

Of  heroes  a£ts  who  made  thee  judge  ? 

Refum'd  the  Sword  with  high  difdain. 
Imperial  Rome  had  been  a  village  {till, 
Had  flie  confin'd  her  fons  to  plough  and  till, 
And  nothing  reap'd  but  grain. 

Happy  for  all  mankind  beiide, 

Had  fhe  been  but  fo  well  employ 'd  j 
Refum'd  the  Sock  again. 

How  mafiy  conquerors,  ere  now, 
Have  left  the  camp  to  re-aflume  the  plough  ? 

AUGUSTI 
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AUGUSTUS  never  had  been  ftilM 
The  -father  of  his  country,  great  and  good, 
But  for  his  Reign  fo  peaceful,  and  ib  mild, 
Which  made  the  world  forget  it  rofe  in  blood* 

The  Sword  had  nothing  more  to  fay  : , 
Yet  thought  it  (hameful  to  give  way. 
Therefore,  as  ufual  in  fuch  plight, 
He  bully-like  began  a  fray, 
And  challeng'd  his  antagonift  to  fight. 
But  firft  an  oath  or  two  he  fwore. 

At  which  the  Plough-fhare  fmil'd,  and  faid* 

t 

[  ne'er  was  to  a  Duel  call'd  before ; 

Nor  will  I  anfwer  it  on  any  fcore. 

Not  that  I  am,  good  Captain  BLUFF,  afraid, 

But  working's  mine,  and  fighting!  s  your  trade* 

Howe'er,  to  clear  this  point  before  we  part, 

Let  us  fome  third  impartial  peribn  find 

Hz  To 
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To  judge  our  cafe.     'With  all  my  heart  > 
And  yonder's  one  juft  to  our  mind, 
A  Mole  that  fits  near  the  hedge  fide  -, 
She  is  the  fitteft  to  decide  :  • 
Juftice,  you  know,  is  painted  blind. 
Each  pleaded  as  he  could  his  caufe, 
And  quoted  cuftoms,  cited  laws. 
After  Oyes,  and  all  was  ftill, 
The  Mole,  without  or  hums  or  haws. 
Pronounced  this  fentence  from  her  hill : 


In  that  bleft  age  of  yore,  the  golden  times, 
When  all  was  common  'mongft  the  fens  of  Men 

They  had  no  laws,  becaufe  they  knew  no  crimes 
And  juftice  only  bore  her  ballance  then. 

But  in  fucceeding  days,  when  mine  and  thine 
Crep't  in  the  world  with  all  their  wrangling  train 

Th; 
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The  Sword  was  order'd,  by  the  Powers  divine, 
To  guard  th'  oppreft ;  th'  oppreffor  to  reftrain. 


In  vain  the  Farmer  tills,  manures  and  fows, 
In  vain  his  fields  a  yellow  harveft  wea^r, 

He  often  labours  but  to  feed  the  Foes, 
If  not  protected  by  the  Soldier's  care. 


Then  aid  each  other,  or  you'll  fare  the  worfe ; 
The  Sock  the  fubjefl:,  and  the  Sword  the  king, 
The  crime  is  in  th'  abufe,  and  not  the  thing  ; 

The  greateft  bleffing  or  the  greateft  curfe. 


H  3  FABLE 
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FABLE      XXVI. 

MERCURY  and   the  SHADE  s, 

To  Mifs  M  *  * 

CHARMING  ANNETTA,  but  that  I'm  forbid 
Fain  would  I  grace  thefe  Fables  with  you 

name ; 
But  in  each  praife  I  fure  may  echo  fame. 

And  then  you're  finely  hid. 
Yet  hold  :  nor  let  the  blufhes  rife 
Nor  Anger  fparkle  in  thofe  eyes 

Where  Love  has  fixt  his  throne. 
But  wherefore  do  I  pardon  afk  ? 
Remember  you  impos?d  the  tafk ; 
This  Fable  is  your  own. 

Th 
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The  meflenger  of  JOVE,  as  'twas  his  poft, 
Led  to  the  Stygian  coaft, 

Four  fhades  departed  from  this  life  -, 
A  maiden  fair  juft  going  to  be  married, 
A  good  man  torn  from  children  and  from  wife, 
A  general  that  ne'er  in  fight  mifcarried, 

And  to  com  pleat  the  motley  crew, 
A  poet,  who  had  bid  the  ftage  adieu. 

Alas !  the  virgin  (hade  then  cry'd, 

Where  is,  ah  where  !  my  lover  now  ? 

I'm  fure  with  me  he  would  have  died, 

Had  he  but  known  the  manner  how  : 

For  when  alive,  on  love  relying, 

He  clafp'd  me  to  his  tender  breaft, 

And  talk'd  of  nothing  elfe  but  dying  ; 

Now  I  am  gone,  where  can  he  reft  ? 

If  Death  flies  not  to  his  relief, 

'Ti$  plain  one  cannot  die  of  grief. 

H  4  And 
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And  next  the  married  man 
His  piteous  tale  began  : 
Ah  me! 
Said  he, 

What  fighs  are  fetch'd  !  what  tears  are  died  ! 
Since  I  am  number'd  with  the  dead  ; 
Oh  did  they  but  regret  me  lefs ! 
My  loving  and  beloved  wife, 
My  children  dearer  far  than  life, 
My  only-forrow,   I  confefs, 
Is  to  reflect  on  their  diftrefs. 
What  fignifies  your  petty  private  fmart  ? 

Then  fpoke  the  hero,  with  a  frown  ; 
The  public  feels  my  lofs  in  every  heart, 

And  with  their  tears  write  my  renown. 
Each  in  the  general  woe  affumes  a  part, 

Whilft  ROUBILLAC  employs  his  art 
To  raife  himfelf,  and  to  tranfmit  me  down. 

Witt 


w 
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ith  weak  materials,  faid  the  Bard, 
You  build  your  future  fame : 
No  doubt  but  bronze  is  very  hard 
And  marble  much  the  fame. 

Yet  marble  moulders,  brafs  decays ; 

• 
There's  nothing  but  the  poet's  lays 

Can.  fix  the  hero's  name. 

Had  HOMER  never  wrote, 
ACHILLES  never  had  been  kn®wn  ; 
And  as  our  brother  VOLTAIRE  fays, 
MALBRO'  will  live  in  ADDISON, 
When  Blenheim  and  the  Pillar's  gone. 
I  don't  prefume  myfelf  to  quote ; 
Tho'  to  be  fure  moft  folks  muft  own 
Amongft  the  beft  I  was  of  note. 

The  god  could  not  forbear  to  fmile, 
To  hear  their  confcious  prate, 

And 
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And  fo  indulg'd  them  for  a  while, 
Each  in  his  fond  conceit. 

But  being  near  th'  infernal  gate, 

He  wav'd  his  wand  aloft  in  air, 

And  firft  belpoke  the  maiden  fair. 
For  you,  fweet  fhade,  that  think  your  lover  dying, 
Already  in  his  arms  another  is  complying. 

And  thou,  poor  foul,  uxorious  ghoft, 

What  haft  thou  to  regret  or  boaft  ? 

Thy  wife  and  heirs  are  gone  to  law  ; 

For  in  thy  will  was  found  a  flaw, 

Intent  on  nothing  but  thy  ftore. 

They  count,  recount  it  ore  and  ore. 

And  curfe  thee  for  not  leaving  more. 

And  you  my  noble  rqan  of  might, 

So  fam'd  for  fpoils,  fo  great  in  fight, 

Once  gone,  you  are  of  no  import  j 

Another  has  your  place  at  courta 

Much 
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Much  greater  far  than  all  that  went  before. 

You  was,  as  one  may  fay, 
Like  him  the  hero  of  the  day, 

Like  you  when  fnatch'd  away, 
His  feats  and  name  will  be  no  more. 
You  matter  poet  thank  the  doctor's  pill, 
That  fav'd  you  from  the  public  feoff: 
You  was  a  going  faft  down  hill ; 
"Twas  high  time  to  leave  off. 

AH  think  themfelves  of  more  importance  far, 

Than  really  what  they  are. 
We  eyery  day  experience  what  we  dread ; 
Forgot  when  abfent,  as  forgot  when  dead. 
None  thought  of  us  before  that  we  had  breath  ; 
And  few  will  be  remember'd  after  death ; 
Except  thofe  few  who  live  to  fame, 
Death  and  oblivion  are  the  fame. 

FABLE 
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FABLE      .XXVII.'- 

LOVE  and  D  E  A  T  H. 

CUPID  and  Death,  by  JUPITER'S  com-> 
mand,  ? 

•To  hunt  together  took  their  way  j 
With  quiver  on  their  back  and  .bow  in  hand, 
The  World  the  chace,  and  Humankind  the  prey, 
At  all  the  old  decrepit  crew, 
Who  nothing  feem'd  with  life  to  do, 
The  tyrant  grim  his  fhaft  let  fly  > 
And  at  each  youthful  tender  heart, 
The  Son  of  VENUS  launc'd.his  dart, 
To  give  mankind  a  frefh  fupply. 
Ill  furnifh  ClotoYdiftaff  with  good  fluff,-. 

Quoth  CUPID  with  a  wanton  fmile  ; 
I'll  give,  faid  Death,  her  Sifter  work  enough, 

Her 
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Her  fciffars  fliaa't  lie  ftill  the  while 


So  fettled,  on  they  went  ;  and  as  one  day, 
Within  the  (hade  our  travellers  fat, 
To  reft  their  limbs,  as  Jtis  the  way, 

And  eat  a  bit  and  chat  j 
An  accident  it  feems  befel. 
Their  arrows  lay  upon  the  ground, 
But  by  what  chance  all  mix'd  were  found, 
Imports  not  much  to  know  or  tell  : 
Our  Archers  took  them  up  pell-mell, 
And  tho'  unlike,  in  point  and  feather, 
Heedjefs  they  jumbled  all  together* 
Hence  Death  would  oft  die  young  ones  kill  $ 
And  Love  the  old  with  paffions  filh 
JOVE  fmird,  and  faid,  by  this  miftake, 
Man  may,  if  wife,  advantage  make  ; 
I'll  leave  it  to  his  own  free  will. 

4  Who 
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Who  fears  th'  attack  fhould  be  on  guard 
In  youth  he  may  be  fnatch'd  away  j 
In  age  by  folly  led  aftray  j 
For  Love  and  Death  pay  ho  regard. 

Without  this  check,  in  every  ftation, 
T  alarm  at  once  both  young  and  old, 
Virtue  would  have  no  occupation, 
And  Vice  would  triumph  uncontrol'd, 
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FABLE       XXVIII. 

The  BAT  and  the  Two  WEASELS. 

AHeedlefs  Bat  that  flicker'd  round  about, 
Miftook  his  way  into  a  Weafel's  houfe ; 

Blefs  me  !  what's  this  ?  by  heavens  a  moufe  ! 

Exclaim'd  the  Dame  with  piqued  fhout. 

How  durft  you  come  within  my  door  ? 

I  hate  a  moufe,  your  death  is  fure. 

A  moufe,  d'you  fay  ?  the  prifoner  cry'd. 

Was  ere  poor  creature  fo  bely'd  ? 

I'm  none  of  thofe  fad  wicked  things  j 

For  thank  my  ftars,  you  fee  I've  wings, 
A  Bird  I  am,  a  real  bird  I  fay ; 

If  ftill  you  doubt  I'll  fly  away. 
I  foon  fhall  know,  faid  fhe,  if  that  be  true. 

So 
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So  let  him  go,  and  out  he  flew. 

But  fcarce  efcap'd,  he  falls  again 

Into  another  Weafel's  den, 

Sworn  enemy  to  all  that  flies. 

Vile  bird  !  and  have  I  catch't  thee  then  ? 

A  bird  !  what  bird  !  the  Bat  replies ; 
Was  ever  bird  yet  known  without  a  feather  ? 
My  outfide,  as  you  fee,  is  nought  but  leather* 

Long  live  the  mice  !  long  live  the  rats ! 

And  may  great  JOVE  confound  the  cats* 

Thus,  by  this  ready  repartee, 

A  fecond  time  he  was  fet  free. 

There's  many  a  one  who  change  their  note, 
Juft  like  this  Bat,  that's  in  our  ftory  -, 
Who  as  times  go  ftill  turn  their  coat, 
One  day  a  Whig,  the  next  a  Tory. 


FABLE 
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FABLE      XXIX. 
The  Two  BOOKS. 

A  Modern  Book,  frefh  guilt  and  neatly  bound, 
Caft  his  unmeaning  eyes  around  j 
And  full  of  nothing  but  himfelf 
Defpis'd  each  other  on  the  ftielf, 
A  Manufcript,  in  tatter'd  parchment  dreft, 
By  chance  was  rang'd  clofe  by  his  fide ; 
When  thus  the  gilded  Calf  exprefs'd 

His  emptynefs  and  pride : 
You,  Bibliopolift,  why  am  I  difgrac'd, 
Near  fuch  a  wretched  creature  to  be  plac'd  ? 
Ladies  and  Lords  fhould  have  diftinguifh'd  benches, 
And  not  be  plac'd  with  fellows  and  with  wenches : 
Methinks  you  might  have  had  more  fenfe. 

J  Faugh ! 
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Faugh  I  how  he  fmells  of  Poverty  and  Muft ! 

Take  him  away,  or  bear  me  hence  5 
Am  I  fit  company  for  worms  and  duft  ? 

You  need  not  carry  it  fo  high ; 
Our  Ancient  made  reply, 

You  have  your  worth,  and  I  have  mine  $ 

I  own  I  am  not  near  fo  fine : 

But  thofe  will  fee,  who  turn  us  over, 

That  I'm  a  Book,  and  you're  a  cover. 

A  fcholar  came  into  the  fliop, 

Who  to  their  quarrel  put  a  flop. 

He  foon  diftinguifh'd,  as  he  ought, 

The  Book  of  merit  from  the  fop ; 

The  firft  he  much  admir'd,  and  bought  \ 

The  other  fcorn'd,  and  fat  at  nought ; 
Good  Gods !  faid  he,  who  bound  fuch  fluff  together! 
'Tis  fo  much  gilding  loft  and  fo  much  leather. 

There'i 
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There's  many  a  worthy  man  of  note, 
With  grief  be't  faid,  that  wears  a  fliabby  coat. 
And  for  the  gaudy  thing  we  here  expofe, 
You  think  it  is  fome  Lord  $  it  might  be  fo : 
But  guefs  again.    Why,  it  muft  be  a  Beau ; 

For  every  body  knows, 
That  he  is  nothing  but  a  fuit  of  cloaths* 


I   2 
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FABLE       XXX. 

The  CONNOISSEURS, 

< 

To    Mr.    H    A    Y    M    A    N. 

POETS  and  Painters  flock  together, 
In  fancy's  flight  birds  of  a  feather. 
Then  tell  me,  HAYMAN,  brother  in  APOLLO, 
That  god  of  whim,  whom  you  and  I,  both  follow, 
Is  not  our  cafe,  who  paint  or  write, 

In  all  refpeds  the  fame  ? 
Arraigned  by  ignorance,  and  judg'd  by  fpke, 

Dubious  of  praife,  but  fure  of  blame. 
In  every  other  Science,  great  or  fmall, 
A  Jury's  cali'd  of  the  fame  art  and  knowledge  ; 
The  Surgeon  is  examin'd  at  the  Hall, 

The 
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The  Doftor  at  the  College; 
But  thofe  who  ufe  the  pencil  and  the  pen, 
Submit  their  works  to  all  degrees  of  men; 
The  fcriv'ner's  clerk,  the  boy  who  fweeps  the  fhop, 
The  fqueamifh  Beau,  the  maukifh  Fop, 

And  thoufands  more  befide, 
Of  equal  judgment,  fenfe  and  fpirit, 

Condemn,  approve,  decide, 
And  fix  the  ftandard  of  our  merit. 
But  if  my  Friend  will  liften  to  the  Tale, 
He'll  find  their  Sentence's  not  without  appeal. 

A  famous  painter,  one  of  thofe 
Whofe  pencil  was  to  nature  true, 

A  HOGARTH  you'll  fuppofe, 

But  I  fuppofe  'tis  you ; 
No  matter  which  ;  one  of  the  two 
A  Portrait  undertook  to  draw. 

I  3  Three 
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Three  fittings  o'er, 
Perhaps  fome  more, 
Genius,  as  yet,  is  not  confin'd  by  Law. 
'Tis  done  j  the  pifture  is  expos'd  to  view. 
Friends  come  to  judge,  as  ufual,  in  fuch  cafe : 
What !  don't  you  know  the  face  ? 
Not  I  indeed ;  do  you  ? 
'Tis  mine ;  reply'd  the  man  who  fat : 
Impoffible !  here's  neither  grace  nor  air, 
Why  this  is  brown  and  you  are  fair  > 
I  never  faw  a  piece  fo  flat. 
Befides,  the  mouth  is  all  afkew  : 
And  then  fuch  fhades !  and  then  fuch  light ! 
Pray  wipe  it  out,  begin  anew  j 
For  as  it  ftands  'tis  quite  a  fright. 
Our  Artift  pleads  his  caufe  in  vain, 
He  needs  muft  paint  it  o'er  again. 
And  now  they  cry  out  ten  times  more, 

Why 
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Why  this  is  worfe  than  that  before. 
If  you  would  hare  your  Portraits  take, 
Give  us  refemblances  that  ftrike ; 
That  feem  to  think,  and  want  to  fpeak ; 
A  RUBENS,  TITIAN,  or  VANDYKE  j 
But  as  for  this,  there's  not  one  feature  like* 

The  Virtuoii  gone,  the  painter  faid, 

I  have  a  thought,  that's  juft  come  in  my  head, 

T'  expofe  thefe  learned  friends  of  yours ; 

Who  under  name  of  ConnoiiTeurs, 
Of  ftrokes  and  touches,  ftile  and  manner,  chatter. 

But  be  fo  kind  to  join  with  me, 

And  you  to-morrow  morn  {hall  fee, 

How  much  they  know  about  the  matter. 

Next  day  the  picture  was  fet  forth  to  fight, 
At  proper  diftanco  and  in  proper  light ; 

I  4  Juft 
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Juft  as  between  them  'twas  agreed. 
And  now  the  learned  meet,  to  fpeak  their  mind  j 
But  ftill,  they  can't  the  leaft  refemblance  find ; 

'Twas  not  their  friend.     Not  him  indeed. 
That's  very  ftrange !  the  Portrait  made  reply  ; 
Why,  Gentlemen  !  'tis  I  myfelf,  'tis  I. 

For  in  the  cloth  a  hole  was  cut, 
Thro'  which  our  man  his  real  face  had  put, 

To  give  thefe  Connoifleurs  the  Lie. 

Then  are  thefe  none,  whofe  judgment  fix  the  teft  ? 

With  tafle  and  true  difcernment  bleft, 
Whofe  very  praife  rewards  the  Artift's  toil  ? 

O  yes :  no  doubt  there  are. 

Sometimes,  tho'  very  rare, 
You  find  a  CHESTERFIELD,  and  meet  a  BOYLE, 
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FABLE      XXXL 

JUPITER  and  the  FARMER. 


^r  i  ^^  ^a    at  °VE  a(  °nce  a 

And  fent  down  MERCURY,  his  com- 

mon Crier, 

To  make  the  moft  that  he  could  get  ; 
Or  fell  it  to  the  higheft  buyer. 
To  know  the  premifes,  the  people  flock'd  : 
And  as  'tis  ufual  in  fuch  cafe, 
Began  to  run  them  down  apace  ; 
The  foil  was  poor,  the  farm  ill  flock'd  : 
In  fhort,  a  barren  miferable  place, 

Scarce  worth  th'  expence  to  draw  a  leafe. 
One  bolder,  tho'  not  wifer  than  the  reft, 
Offer'd  to  pay  in  fo  much  rent, 
Provided  he  had  JOVE'S  confent 

To 
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To  guide  the  weather,  juft  as  he  thought  beft* 
Or  wet  or  dry,  or  cold  or  hot, 
What  e'er  he  afk'd  fhould  be  his  lot ; 

To  all  which  JOVE  gave  a  confenting  Nod. 
The  Seafons  now  obfequeous  fland, 
Quick  to  obey  their  lord's  command. 

And  now  the  Farmer  undertakes  the  God  \ 
Now  calls  for  fun-fliine,  now  for  rains, 
Difpells  the  clouds,  the  winds  reftrains ; 

But  ftill  confinU,  within  his  farm  alone, 
He  makes  a  climate  all  his  own. 
For  when  he  fheds,  or  when  he  pours 
Refrefhing  dews,  or  foaking  fhowVs, 
His  Neighbours  never  fhare  a  drop  ; 
So  much  die  better  for  their  crop, 
Each  glebe  a  plenteous  harveft  yields ; 
Whilft  our  Diredor  fpoil'd  his  fields, 

Next  year  he  tries  a  different  way  ; 

i  New 
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New  molds  the  Seafons,  and  diredts  again, 

But  all  in  vain ; 
His  neighbour's  grounds  ftill  thrive  while  his  decay* 
What  does  he  do  in  this  fad  plight  ? 

For  once  he  adted  right. 
He  to  the  God  his  fate  bemoan'd, 
Afk'd  pardon,  and  his  folly  own'd. 
JOVE,  like  a  tender  mafter,  fond  to  fave, 
His  weaknefs  pitied,  and  his  fault  forgave. 

Then  let  us  this  conclufion  draw. 
That  Providence  is  an  unerring  guide  5 

Tis  Nature's  and  'tis  Reafon's  law. 
I  faid  it  once  before  ;  by  that  abide. 
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FABLE      XXXII. 

The  CAMEL  and  the  FLOATING- 

TUB. 


firft  who  e'er  a  Camel  faw, 
Took  to  his  heels  and  fcour'd  away  in 
hafte; 


The  fecond  dared  t'  approach  ;  but  yet  with  awe ; 
The  third  a  bridle  forms,  and  loads  the  Beaft; 

By  cuftom  every  thing  familiar  grows. 
What  rais'd  at  firft  our  wonder  and  furprife, 
When  better  known,  we  fee  with  other  eyes ; 
And  cannot  guefs  whence  our  amazement  rofe. 

And  thus  it  happ'd  with  thofe. 
Who  on  the  feas,  an  objedl:  view'd  from  far : 
They  took  it  for  a  firft  rate  man  of  war ; 

But 
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But  as  ftill  nearer  came  the  {hip, 
She  dwindled  to  a  fifhing  boat ; 
And  ere  fhe  finifh'd  th'  other  trip, 
nothing  but  an  empty  Tub  afloat. 

How  many  like  this  Tub  appear, 

At  diftance  fomething,  nothing  near  ! 
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FABLE       XXXIII. 

The  LYON'S  COURT. 

ON  E  day  the  Monarch  of  the  Beafts, 
His  royal  mandate  ufher'd  out, 
That  all  his  fubje&s  round  about, 
Should  come  and  join  in  games  and  feafts  > 
Intending  to  keep  open  court, 
To  {hew  his  ftate  and  give  them  fport. 
His  vaflals  all,  from  far  and  near, 
Their  Monarch's  fummons  quick  obey ; 
And  in  his  palace  ftrait  appear. 

A  palace  did  I  fay  ? 
Sure  fuch  was  never  feen  before  ; 
For  if  we  may  on  fame  rely, 
Jt  was  a  charnel-houfe,  a  mere  hog-fty, 
Where  filth  and  nailinefs  ran  o'er, 

The 
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The  Bear  no  fooner  fmelt  the  dirty  place, 
But  held  his  nofe,  made  a  grimace  j 
Better  he  had  not  been  fo  nice ; 
The  Lion  fhock'd  at  his  uncourtly  face, 
Difpatch'd  him  in  a  trice, 
The  Monkey,  who  faw  Bruin  bleed, 
Began  to  chatter  forth  applaufe : 
Admir'd  the  Den,  apptov'd  the  deed, 

And  bleft  the  royal  claws. 
Was  ever  Bear  fo  brute,  fo  rough  ? 
Indeed  you  ferv'd  him  right  enough  : 

For  me,  I  needs  muft  own, 
I  never  fmelt  fo  fweet  a  place  ; 
Great  JOVE  for  yours  might  change  his  throne, 

And  think  it  no  difgrace. 
This  is  too  much,  the  Lion  faid, 
I  fcorn  fuch  naufeous  wheedling  prate ; 
The  Bear  for  his  brutality,  lies  dead  ; 

Thou 
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Thou  for  thy  flattery,  (hall  fhare  his  fate. 

No  doubt,  this  Lion  muft  have  been 
To  NERO,  or  CALIGULA,  a-kin; 

A  mere  DRAWCANSIR,  one  of  thofe 

Who  neither  fpare  their  friends  nor  foes. 
Wells  what  fays  Reynard  then?  the  Monarch  cry 'd, 

By  his  found  judgment  well  abide. 

Dread  mighty  Sir,  the  Fox  reply'd, 

The  honeft  truth  I  fain  would  tell, 

Whether  a  flench  or  a  perfume  ? 

But  I  have  got  fo  great  a  rheum, 

It  quite  deflroys  my  fmell. 

* 

Would  you  at  Court  in  favour  hold, 
Be  not  too  fawning,  nor  yet  too  fincere ; 
And  be  your  Senfes  ne'er  fo  clear, 
'Tis  good  fometimes  to  feign  a  cold. 
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FABLE       XXXIV. 

The  KING  and  the  SHEPHERD. 


I 


f    B  "^WO  powerful  Tyrants  fhare  the  heart  of 

Man; 

Arid  banifh  reafon  from  her  throne : 
Both  high  and  low,  their  puifTance  own ; 

Efcape  them  if  you  can. 
'One  is  Ambition  and  the  other  Love. 
"Tis  true,  Ambition  bears  the  greatefl  fway ; 
IFor  where  he  {talks  e'en  Love  itfelf  gives  way : 
But  that  fome  other  titne  I'll  prove. 
My  bufinefs  now,  is  to  declare 
IHow  once  a  certain  King,  who  liv'd  fomewhere, 

A  certain  Shepherd  call'd  to  court. 
The  ftory's  old ;  Kings  in  that  golden  age, 
Made  it  their  duty  and  their  fport, 

K  To 
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To  ftrole  incog  ;  without  a  guard  or  page. 

This  King  then  faw  a  prudent  Swain, 

Whofe  fatt'n'd  flocks  enrich'd  the  plain. 

Charm'd  with  his  diligence  and  care. 
Leave,  faid  the  King,  the  fields  and  come  with  me 
Inflead  of  Shepherd  thou  a  Judge  fliall  be. 

Come,  and  my  royal  bounty  (hare  ; 

Henceforth  the  juft  pois'd  balance  keep  : 

Paflor  of  Men  and  not  of  fheep. 

Our  Shepherd  then  is  on  the  bench  ; 

Of  Judgment  found,  and  clear  and  flrong,* 

He  knew  not  how  the  words  to  wrench, 

/ 
And  make  that  right  which  he  thought  wrong 

Good  fenfe  fupply'd  his  want  of  art  -, 
In  fhort,  as  well  as  mofl  he  play'd  his  part. 

A  Hermit,  who  his  neighbour  was  before, 
At  this  ftrange  news,  haftes  to  the  palace  door ; 

An< 
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And  thus  accofis  his  friend  ; 
Am  I  awake  !  and  is  it  you  ? 
A  Courtier  !  and  a  favourite  too  ! 
Unconfcious  of  the  perils  which  impend, 
Alas !  you  little  know  —  but  oh  beware  ! 

Nor  tafte  the  gilded  bait  -, 
Within  there  lies  a  treach'rous  fnare : 
Avoid  the  precipice  ere  'tis  too  late. 

But  no ;  he  heeds  not  what  I  fay  ; 
Already  tainted  with  th'  infectious  air, 
Advice  is  vain,  and  reafon  thrown  away. 
Me  thinks,  continued  {till,  the  man  devout, 
I  fee  the  poor  blind  wretch,  whofe  whip. was  loft : 
When  groping  for  it  round  about, 
He  in  the  irpft, 
A  Serpent  found, 

Which  lay  bepum'd  upon  the  ground. 
Thank  heaven,  laid  he,  my  lots  is  now  fupply'd, 

K  2  He 
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He  took  it  for  a  thong  ;  when  fome  one  cry'd, 

Good  Gods !  away  the  reptile  caft, 
It  is  a  Serpent,  which  you  hold  fo  faft. 

A  Serpent,  no  :  it  is  a  whip  ; 
Nor  fhall  I  in  a  hurry  let  it  flip  j 

The  flubborn  blind  reply'd  j 
The  Creature  bit  him,  and  he  died. 
Ah !  fomething  worfe  I  fear  your  fate  attends. 
What's  worfe  than  death  ?  a  hundred  plagues  you! 

find, 

The  Prophet  hermit  faid,  deceitful  friends, 
Vexations,  broils,  difgufts  of  every  kind  3 
And  fo  it  happ'd.     The  more  upright, 
The  lefs  upon  your  guard  •> 

And  who  can  ward 
The  bolts  of  envy  and  the  darts  of  fpite  ? 

The  Prince  now  liftens  to  the  voice  of  flander  ; 
3  Farcwe 
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?arewel  our  Judge's  merit,  fame  and  candour. 

Againft  him,  all  cab^l  and  plot  $ 

Male-pradtices,  unjufl  decrees, 
And  double  fees, 

Befpoke  what  treafures  he  had  got. 
Fhe  King  refolv'd  this  myfi'ry  to  unfold, 

And  went  in  perfon  on  the  fpot. 
<Jb  coftly  goods  were  there,  embofs'd  with  gold  ; 

His  furniture  was  very  plain  -, 
But  decent,  neat  and  clean. 

He  has,  faid  they,  a  huge  ftrong  box, 
Vith  twenty  bolts  and  full  as  many  locks, 
iuite  cramm'd  with  Jewels,  and  ill  gotten  pelf, 
"he  box  is  brought :  he  open'd  it  himfelf. 
Here  ended  the  difpute  5 

E'en  Calumny  flood  mute, 

/ 

Abafh'd,  confounded  at  the  view 
?f  what  the  coffer  held ;  his  crook  and  flute, 

K  3  His 
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His  Shepherd's  coat,  his  pouch  and  baggplpes  too, 

Were  all  the  treafures  it  contained. 
Treafures !  much  dearer  to  my  foul,  he  cries, 
Much  dearer  far,  than  all  your  palace  yields  \ 

With  them  my  freedom  is  regained : 
They  never  rais'd  nor  jealoufies  nor  lies : 
Welcome  once  more.     Away,  let's  to  the  fields  \ 
And  wake  from  grandeur  paft,  as  from  a  dream. 
Pardon,  dread  Sir,  if  thus  I  dare  exclaim  ; 
When  on  the  fummit,  I  forefaw  my  fall., 

And  now  am  fhipwreck't  in  the  port. 

But  who  is  he,  amongfl  you  alla 
Or  great  or  fmall, 

That  can  refufe  a  place  at  Court  ? 
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F     A     B     L     E       XXXV. 

The  Two  EXTREAMS. 

Hipwreck't  upon  a  defert  ftrand, 

Two  wretches  fcap'd  their  watry  fate  ; 
o  meet  misfortunes  full  as  great. 

And  die  for  want,  on  land. 
No  food  their  hunger  to  appeafe : 
Better  have  perifh'd  in  the  Seas. 

Two  days  were  paft  and  gone, 

When  Death  came  ftalking  on, 

Preceded  by  defpair ; 
But  in  that  moment  they  efpy'd, 

At  loweft  ebb  of  tide, 
Some  Oyfters  opening  to  the  air. 
At  fight  of  fuch  unfeemly  food, 

K  4  One 
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One  cry'd  this  cannot  fure  be  good  5 
Was  ever  feen  fuch  naufeous  fiih  ? 
As  well  by  hunger,  as  by  poifon  die ; 
I  {hall  not  tafte  fuch  fluff,  not  I : 
So  drooping  finks,  and  had  his  wifh- 
The  other,  feeing  what  befel, 
Againft  the  food  was  not  fo  bent ; 
But  fcoops  the  fifli  from  out  the  fhell, 
Then  {hut  his  eyes,  and  down  it  went. 
O  what  delicious,  favory  meat ! 
Have  we  not  dar'd,  quoth  he,  to  eat. 

I  fhan't  repine  upon  this  fandy  ftiore, 
Nor  think  myfelf  by  fortune  curft ; 

For  fure  fuch  fare  I  never  eat  before ! 

So  faid,  one  after  one  ftill  gulping  morea 
At  laft  the  glutton  burft. 

Man  ever  was,  and  will  be  fuch. 
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To  do  too  little  or  too  much. 
In  every  clime,  in  every  ftate, 
Exceffes  are  of  human  growth  3 
For  let  us  love,  or  let  us  hate, 
Reafon  is  always  blind  in  both. 
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FABLE      XXXVI. 

The  MISER  and  his  FRIEND. 

A  Niggard  wretch,  fuch  as  their  bellies  flint, 
One,  who  would  fheer  an  egg,  or  fldr: 

a  flint, 

Had  made  a  fhift  fo  much  to  fcrape, 
He  knew  not  where  to  hide  his  heap,    • 
'Tis  faid,  that  Ignorance  is  lifter  twin 
To  Avarice  ;  I'm  fure  they  are  akin. 
Much  puzzl'd  was  our  Grub  to  flow  his  pelf  j 
If  I  fhould  leave  it  in  my  reach,  faid  he, 
Who  knows,  but  I  might  rob  myfelf  j 
Who  ere's  the  thief,  'tis  all  the  fame  to  me, 
111  judging  muckworm,  fay,  is  it  then  Health 

To  tafte  the  bleffings  heaven  beftows  ? 
I  tell  thee  fool,  wealth  is  no  longer  wealth, 

But 
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But  as  it  comes  and  goes. 
When  ere  it,  unenjoy'd,  lies  ftill, 
Far  from  a  good,  it  proves  an  ill. 
And  then  the  pains  to  get,  the  cares  to  keep, 

No  reft  all  day,  all  night  no  fleep  : 
Destroy  the  comforts  which  it  fhould  afford, 
All  that  may  be  ;  but  I'll  fecure  my  hoard, 
Thought  Gripe  :  Banker  nor  Agent  will  I  truft ; 
Nor  public  funds ;  but  yet  fome where  he  muft 

Dcpolite  all  his  Joys. 
So  to  a  neighbouring  Friend  he  hies ; 
Where  (hall  I  place,  faid  he,  my  life,  my  foul  ? 
Far  from  the  fight  of  man,  or  moon,  or  fun  ? 
In  the  earth's  bofom  dig  a  hole. 

So  faid,  fo  done. 
It  happen'd  then  one  day. 
Our  Grub,  as  ufual,  went  to  pay 
His  adorations  at  the  ihrine 

Of 
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Of  faint  of  faints,  which  was  his  coin  ; 
When  to  his  great  furprize,  the  faint  was  flown . 
Except  my  Neighbour,  I  have  trufted  none. 
Away  goes  Grub ;  my  friend, 

Said  he>  to-morrow  I  intend 

To  add  fome  thoufands  to  the  ftore, 
At  this  good  news,  the  Friend  got  to  the  hole, 
And  plac'd  the  treafure  as  it  lay  before  5 

Fully  refolv'd  to  have  the  whole. 
But  Grub  was  wifer  grown. 

No  :  lince  once  more  I  have  the  luck, 

To  be  pofleflbr  of  my  own, 

I  will  enjoy  it  whilft  I  may, 
So  took  his  hoard  away ; 

And  left  the  thief  quite  thunder-ftruck. 

This  was  indeed  a  double  pleafure ; 
To  bilk  a  knave,  and  fave  his  treafure. 
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FABLE      XXXVII. 

The  PISMIRE   and  the   FLY. 

i 

THERE  happened  once  a  warm  difpute, 
Between  a  Pifmire  and  a  Fly ; 
Which  of  them  flood  in  beft  repute, 
In  fair  Opinion's  eye. 
O  JUPITER  !  can  you  unmov'd  fit  by  ? 

The  winged  infedl  cries, 

Thou  Lord  of  all  the  gods,  and  men,  and  flies  ! 
O  hear  !  for  who  but  thee  fhall  be  my  Judge  ? 
When  fuch  a  little,  creeping,  dirty  drudge, 
Shall  infolently  dare, 
Her  merit  to  compare 

With  mine,  who  am  the  daughter  of  the  air, 
And  thy  copartner  of  the  ikies. 
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I  live  in  palaces,  frequent  the  great, 

With  kings  at  table  take  my  feat, 

And  tafte  of  every  thing  the  firft. 
Whilft  this  low  wretch  porloins  a  grain  of  whe'at* 
Then  drags  it  home  to  make  a  three  days  treat ; 

With  pain  and  labour  curft. 
But  tell  me  fweetheart,  was  it  ever  known, 
That  you  mould  perch  upon  a  Monarch's  throne  ? 

Or  did  you  ere  attempt  to  grace, 

By  way  of  patch,  a  Fair  one's  face  ? 

Not  you  indeed,  whilft  I  at  leiftire, 
Carefs  her  fnowy  breaft, 
And  all  the  charming  reft* 

Juft  as  it  fooths  my  pride  or  pleafure. 
For  me,  and  for  the  gods,  the  priefts  prepare 

Thofe  vidims,  which  with  them  I  fhare. 

But  come,  'tis  cruel  to  go  on  ; 

You  love  to  hold  forth  ;  now  you're  free. 

2  Let's 
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Let's  have  a  Ie6ture  on  good  hufwifry* 

Haft  thou  then  done  ? 
The  fiibterranean  Manager  reply'd, 

I  think  my  patience  has  been  try'd. 

But  trifler,  brag  not  of  thy  merit ; 
Tell  me,  next  feafon,  where  thou  doft  inherit  ? 

What  if  thou  fit'ft  on  heads  of  Kings  ? 

A  mighty  boon  indeed  to  boaft ! 

For  any  comfort  that  it  brings 
An  Afs's  ear's  as  good  a  poft. 
If  to  the  facred  feafts  thou  doft  intrude, 
Art  thou  not  ftill  detcftcd,  and  purfu'd  ? 

Where  e'er  thou  art,  'tis  a  mifhap; 

By  name  of  parafite  thou'rt  known. 

Why  was  invented  the  fly-flap  ? 
And  whence  the  word  fly-blown  ? 

Infection  rifes  from  thy  breath  ; 

And  if  perchance  thou  fteal'ft  a  kifs, 

How 
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How  often  does  the  ravifli't  blifs 
Occafion  thy  untimely  death  ? 
Or  if  a  while  thou  fhun'ft  thy  fate, 
How  very  (hort's  thy  longcft  date  ? 
When  Phoebus  (hall  withdraw,  as  foon  he  muft, 
Then  art  thou  mingled  with  the  duft, 

Quite  ftarv'd  with  cold  and  want* 

Whilft  I  fhall  take  my  reft, 

In  eafe  and  plenty  bleft. 

Then  prithee  who  fares  beft, 
The  Fly  or  th'  Ant? 

So  get  thee  gone,  with  all  thy  empty  ftate  $ 
Our  ftore-houfes  will  never  fill, 

Whilft  I  ftand  ffill, 
Amus'd  with  idle  prate. 
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F     A     B     L     E      XXXVIIL 
J  u  P  i  T  E  R'S  LOTTERY. 

JOVE  once  refolv'd  a  Lottery  to  make, 
And  fent  his  Meflenger  below, 

To  let  all  mortals  know, 
'Twas  chief  intended  for  their  fake. 

All  prizes,  and  no  blanks; 
Commiffioners,  none  to  be  paid, 

And  no  deductions  made, 
The  price  of  tickets,  ©nly  thanks. 
(The  lots  were  plac'd  in  clafles,  great  and  fmall, 
'Twas  Int'reft,  Learning,  Honour,  Pleafure, 
Ambition,  Friendfhip,  Love  and  Treafure ; 
Of  all  the  lots,  Hope  was  the  leaft  : 
That  food  on  which  moft  mortals  feaft, 

L  And 
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And  Wifdom  was  the  greateft  prize  of  all. 

The  wheel  is  brought,  the  lots  are  (hut  in  ; 
But  yet,  this  Lott'ry  was  not  juft  confin'd 

To  benefit  alone  Mankind  : 

Some  of  the  Gods  had  leave  to  put  in. 
I'll  fee,  faid  JUPITER,  thisbufmefs  out; 
Do  you,  ASTREA,  mind  there  be  no  flaw, 

Let  Fortune  turn  the  wheel  about, 
And  Fate  the  chances  draw. 

Number  fix  thoufand,  nine  and  ten : 
Hope.  And  what  next  ?  why  Hope,  and  Hope  agaii 

A  better  chance  came  now  and  then  ; 

A  friend  in  need,  that  finds  a  friend ; 
A  man  at  law,  tho'rpoor,  yet  gets  his  right; 

A  forlorn  lover  who  obtains  his  end, 
And  a  ftarv'd  Poet  fure  of  a  third  night. 
Honours  and  dignities  fome  tickets  bring  ; 
'Twas  now  an  Alderman,  and  now  a  King. 
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At  lad  the  greateft  prize,  Wifdom,  came  out  $ 
And  'twas  MINERVA'S  luck  the  lot  to  own. 

Which  was  no  fooner  known, 
:But  all  Olympus  gave  a  general  fhout. 
What !  let  his  daughter  have  the  greateft  ihare  ? 
Man  difappointed,  cry'd,  This  is  not  fair  j 

It  is  a  trick  of  JOVE'S,  no  doubt. 
The  God  refolv'd  their  infolence  to  quell : 

(He  might  have  fent  them  down  to  hell) 

Butftrait  revolving  in  his  head, 

ppnithment  as  whimfical  as  ftrange, 

He  folly  gave  in  wifdom's  ftead : 

And  Man  was  pleas'd-with  the  exchange. 
:So  ever  fmce,  fay,  or  do  what  you  can, 
The  greateft  fool  thinks  he's  the  wifeft  Man. 
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'FABLE    xxxix. 

The  ANIMAL  COMEDIANS. 

Birds  and  Beafts,  one  holy-Say, 
Would  need  Comedians  turn  and  aft  a 

play; 

As  'tis  the  fafhion  grown  of  late, 
Efpecially  amongft  the  great. 
Suppofe  the  ftage  a  lawn,  or  green, 
With  fcenes  of  trees,  and  flow'rs  between. 
The  Lark  and  Linnet  warbled  forth  their  notes, 
After  each  aft,  with  harmony  divine : 
And  fwell'd,   by  turns,  their  little  tuneful  throats, 
'Till  all  the  feather'd  choir  in  Chorus  join. 
The  Concert,  to  be  fure,  was  very  fine  ; 
But  what  delighted  every  mind  and  heart, 
Was  how  each  Aftor  fuited  with  his  part. 

Thi 
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The  voice,  the  look,  each  gefture,   every  feature* 
Were  proper  to  the  chara&er  they  bore. 
GARRICK  himfelf  could  not  do  more; 
He  might  as  much,  for  all  was  Nature. 
Of  courfe  the  Lion  reprefents  the  King  ; 
Majeftic  wig,  impofing  nod,  loud  roar, 
So  natural,  you  would  have  fwore 

He  was  the  very  thing. 
The  Hero's  part,  the  ftately  Bijjl  performs  j 
Honour  and  Love,  by  turns, 

His  bofom  burns : 
And  nowhefnorts,  and  rants,  and  whines,  and  ftorms, 
A  milk  white  heifer,  is,  the  Lady  fair, 
To  whom  he  makes  his  fond  addrefs ; 
See  how  me  moves  with  graceful  air, 
A  Virgin  Queen,  Infanta,  or  Princefs : 

Her  heart  with  equal  love  is  full, 
Which  modefty  forbids  her  to  confefs  $ 

L  3  She 
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She  fighs,  in  petto,  for  the  valiant  Bull. 

The  trufly  confidant,  the  Spaniel  plays ; 

The  prowling  Wolf,  fome  miniiier  of  ftate, 

Loaded  with  public  fpoils,  and  public  hate ; 

The  plotting  Bear  the  wilely  Fox  betrays ; 

In  fhort,  thewhole  was  done  with  truth,  with  eafe 

A  Monkey,  who  fat  in  the  pit, 
As  Judge  fupreme  of  fenfe  and  wit, 
Found  fault  with  each  performer  in  the  play  j 
There  was  not  one  that  adted  right, 
For  all  miftook  their  talent  quite ; 
But  by  their  leave,  he'd  fhew  the  way. 
So  he  prefumes  each  character  to  top, 

And  every  one  miftakes ; 
The  modeft  maid,  a  flirt  he  makes, 

The  good  old  King,  a  fop. 
Then  twills  his  limbs,  diftorts  his  face, 

'Twa 
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'Twas  affedtation  and  grimace ; 

But  to  be  brief,  both  great  and  fmall, 

He  made  them  monkeys  all. 

The  yawning  Audience,  foon 
Began  to  hifs ;  and  with  juft  caufe ; 
Had  he  but  in  the  farce  play'd  the  buffoon, 

He  might  have  gain'd  applaufe. 

Nature  to  each,  fome  innate  gift  beftows ; 
According  to  the  foil,  the  feed  {he  fows. 
Stick  to  your  talent,  if  you  would  excel : 
Who  every  thing  attempts,  does  nothing  well, 
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FABLE      XL. 

The  Fox,  the  HEDGE-!IGG,  and 

the  FLIES. 

A  Hunted  Fox  all  cover  'd  o'er  with  wounds, 
By  cunning,  or  by  chance,  got  from  the 

hounds ; 

No  fooner  free  from  one  mijfhap, 
But  Reyard  in  another  lies  ; 
Not  able  from  the  ditch  to  rife, 

Nor  ftrength  his  tail  to  flap, 
He  was  eat  up  alive,  by  flies. 

O  JUPITER  !  he  cries, 
Was  I  referv'd  for  fuch  a  fate  ? 
Why  did  you  form  the  good,  the  great, 
The  honeft  and  the  wife  ? 

If 
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If  thus,  after  a  life  of  virtues  part, 
We  mufl  by  Vermin  be  eat  up  at  laft. 

A  Hedge-Hog  witnefs  to  his  grief; 

Promis'd  to  bring  him  fure  relief; 
Soon  fhould  he  fee  his  foes  in  one  dead  heap, 
-  I'll  roll  myfelf  into  a  ball, 

And  with  my  prickles  fpit  them  all, 

There  {han't  a  fingle  fly  efcape. 
No  friend,  reply'd  the  Fox,  it  is  in  vain, 
That  would  be  only  to  encreafe  my  pain : 

I  to  my  fate  fubmit  per  force ; 

When  they  are  full,  they'll  drop  of  courfe. 

For  fhould  you  every  infed:  flay, 

Another  fwarm  ere  fet  of  fun, 

Would  fettle  on  me  as  their  prey ; 
The  work  would  ne'er  be  done. 
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This  Apologue,  the  Stagyrite  applies 
Not  to  the  brutes  alone,  but  to  mankind  5 
Governors,  Leeches,  Paraiites  and  Flies, 
Blood-fuckers  all ;  what  difference  can  you  find  ? 

Another  tale  I'll  here  relate. 

'Tis  faid,  a  Minifter  of  ftate, 
Like  our  fam'd  Cardinal  in  HARRY'S  days, 
Had  by  a  thoufand  minifterial  ways, 
Made  fliift  to  raife 

A  fortune,  as  unjuft  as  great. 

One  day,  as  at  his  Country  feat, 
He  was  a  laying  out  fome  grand  plantation, 

Like  all  the  reft  fqueez'd  from  the  Nation, 
A  meflenger  arrived  with  this  import : 
That  he  was  then  difmift  from  his  high  ftation, 
And  by  his  Prince  forbid  the  Court. 

Quoth 
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Quoth  he,  I'm  forry  for  this  fad  difafter ; 

I  have  for  years  been  hoarding  pelf; 

And  now  that  I  had  ferv'd  myfelf, 
I  was  a  thinking  how  to  ferve  my  Mafler. 

When  as  who  ere  fupplies  my  place, 

Expe&ing  ftill  the  fame  difgrace, 
Will  only  eat  up  what  remains,  the  fafler. 
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FABLE       XLL 

The  YOUNG  WIDOW. 

« 

Hufband  given  over,  lay  a  dying  -y 

And  clofe  by  his  bed-fide  his  wife  fat 

crying. 

O  flay,  me  faid ;  and  mufl  we  part  ? 
My  foul,  like  thine,  is  on  the  wing  ; 
Methiriks  I  feel  Death's  iron  dart ; 
But  oh  !  'tis  that  which  wounds  thy  heart, 

That  bears  to  mine  the  fling. 
Her  grief  was  great,  fo  was  her  moan  : 
And  much  to  die  me  feem'd  inclined  $ 
Howe'er,  me  let  him  go  alone, 
And  prudently  rernain'd  behind. 
A  week  or  fo,  was  paft  and  gone, 
Still  me  continued  weeping  on. 

When 
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When  to  her  houfe  her  father  came, 

And  thus  addrefs'd  the  mournful  Dame : 
My  child,  faid  he,  enough  of  tears  you've  ihed  j 
Think  of  the  living,  and  forget  the  dead. 

Another  fpoufe don't  ftartle  at  the  word, 

Tis  but  a  fecond,  you  may  have  a  third. 

As  foon.as  decency  permits, 

I  have  a  hufband  to  propofe  ; 

Young,  handfome,  rich,  juft  one  of  thole 

That's  form'd  to  cure  a  Widow's  fits. 

Ah,  Sir  !  is  this  a  father's  part  ? 

To  wound  afrefh  a  bleeding  heart ; 

Shall  I  another  huiband  wed  ? 

Oh  no :  my  only  love  is  dead  ; 

Nor  will  I  other  wedding  have, 

'Till  1  am  bedded  in  his  grave. 

The  father  left  her  to  digeft 

The  wife  and  prudent  things  he  faid. 

He 
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He  put  the  hufband  in  her  head, 
And  time  he  knew  would  do  the  reft. 
The  cares  of  mourning  next  took  place  : 
To  drefs  her  grief,  and  fuit  her  face. 
'Twas  CUPID'S  thought ;  for  what  exceeds 
A  pretty  "S^idow  in  her  weeds  ? 
And  now  each  looking-glafs  could  tell 
That  black  became  her  vaflly  well. 
The  fmiles  and  graces,  that  were  fcar'd  away, 
With  all  the  band  of  little  Loves, 
And  CYTHEREA'S  Doves, 
Came  dropping  in  each  day. 
The  father,  if  report  fays  true, 
Another  vifit  made,  ere  mourning  over  j 
I'm  glad  my  Dear,  faid  he,  fo  well  to  find  you. 
But  mention'd  not  a  word  of  the  new  lover. 

At  which  fhe  blufh'd mufti  then,  Sir,  reminc 

you;  2 

The 
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The  thing's  too  ferious  to  be  made  a  joke  of ; 
Where  is  the  hufband,  pray,  that  once  you  fpoke  of? 

Wide  is  the  difference,  as  you  fee  it  here, 
'Twixt  Widow  of  a  day  and  Widow  of  a  year. 

All-lenient  Time  expands  his  wings, 
Away  he  flies  with  human  cares  5" 
Then  back,  full  fraught  with  joy,  repairs, 
And  every  balmy  comfort  brings. 

Time  checks  the  mourning  hufband's  fighs ; 
'Tis  he  congeals  the  falling  tear, 
To  form  the  lovely  lucid  leer, 
Which  fparkles  in  a  Widow's  eyes. 
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FABLE       XLIL 

The  FAIRY  CAP. 

A  Fairy  tale  I  mean  to  tell, 
A  fairy  one  indeed, 
Cries  out  a  critic  on  full  fpeed  ; 
Pray  give  it  them  that  learn  to  fpell, 

And  not  to  fuch  as  read. 
Hold,  Sir,  your  cenfure  for  a  while : 
For  really  by  your  ftile, 
We  may  fuppofe. 
You're  one  of  thofe, 
That  ever  fnarl,  ^nd  never  fmile. 
You'll  warn  me  by  and  by, 
Th'  ambitious  flight  to  check  > 
And  not  to  foar  fo  very  high, 
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Left  I  fall  down,  and  break  my  neck. 
Say  what  you  will,  I  do  the  beft  I  can  ; 
And  write  for  every  ftage,  from  child  to  .man* 

If  in  the  paths  of  awful  truth > 

I  may  encourage  refty  youth, 
lit  is  my  chief,  but  not  my  only  plan. 

I  have  another  point  in  view  -, 

For  whilft  I  ftrive  the  young  to  teach, 

I  to  the  old  ones  preach  5 
Tho'  ten  to  one  they  flumber  in  the  pew* 
Then  let  the  children  gather  in  their  reach, 
And  take  the  reft  for  you. 

The  fairies,  as  their  legends  go, 
Once  in  a  hundred  years  or  fo, 
Deprived  of  their  own  form  and  nature, 
Are  doom'd  to  thofe  of  fome  brute  creature ; 
And  whilft  they  in  that  ftate  remain, 

M  Are 
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Are  fubjed  both  to  death  and  pain. 

One  of  thofe  beings  chang'd  into  a  moufe, 

Was  by  a  hungry  Cat  efpy'd  ; 

And  furely  by  her  claws  had  dy'd, 

But  for  the  mafter  of  the  houfe : 
Who  mov'd  to  fee  the  little  trembling  prey, 
By  whim  or  pity,  hooted  Pufs  away. 
For  which  Grimalkin  curs'd  him  in  her  mind  j 
And  Moufe  a  thoufand  bleffings  left  behind. 

Next  morn,  the  transformation  o'er, 
The  Fairy  came  in  her  own  fhape  j 
And,  like  a  Goddefs,  flood  before 
The  Author  of  her  near  efcape. 
To  you,  faid  fhe,  my  life  I  owe ; 
[    You  fnatch'd  me  from  the  jaws  of  fate, 
And  warded  off  the  dreadful  blow. 

Sa 
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Say,  what  will  make  your  blifs  compleat  ? 
You  cannot  afk  a  boon  fo  great, 
But  what  with  pleafure  I'll  beftow. 

»I  fain,  reply 'd  the  man,  would  know  ] 

*  •* 

The  fecret  thoughts  of  humankind  ; 

And  force  the  mouth  to  fpeak  the  mind, 

Here  take  this  cap,  the  Fairy  faid, 

No  fooner  put  upon  thy  headj 

But  thou  fhalt  pry  in  every  heart  ; 
Not  one  fliall  fpeak  the  thing  he  means  to  fay : 
But  all  to  th'  impulfe  of  the  mind  give  way, 
And. from  their  inmoft  foul  each  thought  impart 

To  try  thb  cap,  firft  to  his  wife  he  goes  $ 
When  round  his  neck  her  arms  ihe  throws. 
(A  very  fine  contrail  was  made 
*Twixt  what  fhe  did,  and  what  fhe  faid) 

M  2  O ! 
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0  !  how  I  hate  thee,  heaven  knows ! 
And  ftill  repeating  her  carefles, 

1  always  hated  thee  before ; 

But  now  I  loath  thee  ten  times  more, 
Since  DAMON  rny  fond  heart  poffeffes. 
What  had  a  doating  fool,  like  thee, 
To  do  with  a  young  wife,  like  me  ? 
Hafte  Death,  and  rid  me  of  him  foon, 
Or  I  (han't  hold  another  moon. 
The  wife  unveil'd  ;  he  takes  his  fons  to  tafk  : 
Who  on  their  knees  his  bleffing  feign  to  afk  > 
But  tell  him,   it  was  time  above  to  go ; 
And  leave  them,  to  enjoy  his  wealth,  below. 

And  now  each  perfon  that  he  meets, 
With  feoff  or  fncer,  his  prefence  greets. 
Should  he  to  fome  old  friend  a  vifit  make, 

Pot  luck  to  take, 
*  Wit 
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With  {hilling  looks,  behaviour  civil, 

His  hand  they  kindly  feem  to  {hake, 

And  wifli  th'  intruder  at  the  Devil. 
But  yet,   the  greatefl  ftroke  was  {till  behind, 
To  mortify  his  pride  and  gall  his  mind. 

Our  curious  man  was  one  of  thole, 

Who  fcribbl'd  both  in  verfe  and  profe. 
And  now  he  {hews  the  Connoiffeurs  his  play ; 
At  which,  as  ufual,  all  prepared  to  puff: 
When  thus  he  heard  them  fay, 

How  could  you  hammer  out  fuch  ftuff? 

There's  neither  fenfe,  nor  plot,  nor  wit  > 

We'll  help  to  maul  it  in  the  pit. 

Yet  all  this  while  ftill  clapp'd  applaufe, 

As  true  to  ARISTOTLE'S  laws. 
No :  this  is  more  than  mortal  man  can  bear ; 

I  well  deferv'd  this  juft  rebuff. 

So  whirl'd  the  cap  into  the  air  $ 
M  3 
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Let  thofe,  faid  he,  go  pick  it  up  who  dare.  5 
I've  had  enough. 

Could  I  read  yours,  or  you  my  mind, 
Such  knowledge  might  be  dearly  bought ; 
'Twas  for  our  happinefs  defign'd, 
Man  fhouldjiot  know  each  other's  thought. 
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FABLE      XLIII. 

The  CAT  and  the  RAT. 

SIR  Triftram  th'owl,  my  lady  Friikthe  cat, 
Mifs  taper  Weafel,  and  fquire  Nibble  rat" 
Creatures,  tho'  different  in  their  kind, 
Alike  to  mifchief  were  inclined. 
It  chanc'd  a  fnare  was  fet,   one  fatal  day, 
And  in  it  fell  the  purring  Dame  j 
Who  made  fo  great  a  mewl  and  fcream 
As  fcar'd  the  Rat  from  where  he  lay. 
O  !  help  me  friend,  poor  Pufs  then  cry'd  $ 
For  you  my  fondnefs  has  been  try'd. 

.ndeed,  I  always  lov'd  you  as  my  brother, 

You  are  the  only  rat  I  ever,  faw. 
For  whom  I  ftretch'd  a  velvet  paw ; 

M  4  And 
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And  one  good  turn,  you  know,  deferves  another* 

This  morning  as  J  went  to  pray, 

(My  ufual  cuftom  every  day) 
As  all  good  creatures  ought ; 

Intent  on  nothing  but  my  prayer, 

I  fell  into  the  wicked  fnare, 
In  which  you  find  I'm  caught. 

Then  prithee  free  me  from  this  net. 

By  doing  fo  what  {hall  I  get  ? 
Reply'd  the  rat.     Eternal  peace  I  fwear : 
Of  teeth,  of  claws,  of  all  J  have  difpofe. 
BefideSj  I'll  make  it  my  peculiar  care, 

To  guard  you  fafe,  and  eat  your  foes. 
The  Owl  and  Weafel,  you  fo  juftly  dread, 

Do  but  command,  and  fay  they're  dead. 
What  friend  fhall  we  invite  ?  we'll  have  a  feaft. 
This  is  fii-e  talk,  refurn'd  the  knawingbeaft, 

You  take  me  furely  for  force  ninny  head 

But 
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But  I  am  not  fo  weak,  as  you  (hall  fee, 

To  fet  you  free ; 
You're  clofc  and  fall,  within 

The  gin ; 

And  there  you  may  remain,  for  me. 
So  faid,  he  turn'd  about,  when  he  efpy'd 
The  Owl  and  Weafel  rang'd  on  either  fide. 
With  dangers  thus  around  befet, 
He  chofe  the  lead,  and  gnaw'd  the  net. 
The  Hypocrite  was  fcarce  releas'd, 
When  he,  who  there  the  gin  had  plac'd, 
Appear'd.     Away  went  pufs  and  her  new  friend; 
And  left  the  man,  his  net  to  mend. 

Some  few  days  after,  as  our  fLam  devout 

Was  walking  out, 

She  faw  the  Rat,   watchful  and  fhy, 
.Like  one  who  durft  not  venture  nigh, 

My 
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My  friend,  faid  fhe,  why  this  diftruft  ? 

It  is  unkind,  as  'tis  unjuft ; 

You  know  I  am  your  good  ally : 

And  do  you  think>  my  deareft  creature^ 

I  have  forgot  the  debt  I  owe  * 

One  thing,  rcpi)  a  die  ^at,  I  know, 

Catr  are  not  famous  for  good  nature  •> 

And  that  by  inftinft  you're,  our  foe. 

And  he  muft  be  a  very  fool  indeed, 

Who  trufts  to  treaties  made  by  force  or  need, 
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FABLE     XLIV. 

The  BIRD  wounded  with  an  Arrow. 

lerc'd,  with  afeather'd  arrow,  thro'  the  heart, 
A  Dying  Bird  thus  warbled  forth  his  breath: 
.Ah  me  !  a  Brother's  pinions  fledge  the  dart. 

That  wings  me  certain  death. 
This  is  indeed  to  fharpen  pain  ; 
When  what  was  meant  our  fafety,  proves  our  bane* 
IBut  triumph  not,  vain  Man,  to  hear  me  groan ; 
'For  in  my  wretched  fate,  you  fee  your  own. 
The  fons  of  JAPHET  all  are  curft, 
To  latefl  times,  as  from  the  firft ; 

Each  (hall  attack  his  brother. 
Mankind  (hall  ere  be  bent  on  harms, 
And  dill  invent  and  furniih  arms, 
To  murder  one  another. 

FABLE 
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FABLE       XLV. 

The  DOG  and  the  CAT. 

A  Dog  there  was,  of  fpecial  famq, 
Of  fpaniel  breed,   and  Larder  was  his 

Darhe; 

We  might  have  call'd  him  Pompey,  Cefar,  Lion, 
But  as  times  go  'tis  much  the  fame : 
No  prop  he  wanted  to  rely  on. 
His  virtues  all  felf-center'd  meet ; 
Mild,  faithful,  affable,  difcreet. 
Good-natur'd  Larder  was  both  here  and  there. 
Would  fetch  and  carry,  back  and  forwards  run  3 
Or  hunt  the  duck,  or  courfe  the  hare, 

And  roaft  them  when  he'd  done. 
So  much  to  pleafe  he  had  at  heart, 
The  Cook  ne'er  need  to  call  out  fafter; 

Nor 
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Nor  when  about  he  drew  the  cart, 

With  little  Mils  or  Mafter. 
In  all  the  houfe,  from  high  to  low, 
Our  Spaniel  could  not  count  a  foe ; 
Except  a  fpiteful  Cat, 
Whofe  friend/hip  was  like  that 
Of  human-kind  :    mere  outward  fhew. 
Larder,  in  fome  contention  for  a  bone, 
Without  defign,  the  Vixen's  ear  had  tore : 
For  which  a  fecret  grudge  fhe  bore ; 
And  now  refolves,  his  life  alone 
Should  for  fo  great  a  crime  attone. 
Malice,  for  ever  on  the  watch 
An  opportunity  to  catch, 

At  laft  the  moment  found. 
A  favourite  Daw  that  hopp'd  around, 
By  lucklefs  chance  fell  in  the  way, 
Where  pufs  in  wicked  ambufh  lay, 

Sudden 
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Sudden  fhe  feized  him  by  the  throat, 
And  ftopp'd  for  e'er  his  prating  note. 
Then  plae'd  the  corpfe  at  Larder's  door ; 
Retires,  lies  down^  and  purrs  demurer 

The  miftrefs  of  the  houfe,  no  fooner  fpy'd 
Her  mangled  darling  where  it  lay  ; 
Hafte  all  to  my  revenge,  {he  cry'd, 
This  Villain,  Monfter,  Murderer  flay. 
'Tis  blood  alone  can  blood  repay. 
With  grief  the  fervants  took  the  harfli  commands, 
And  on  poor  Larder  lay  their  violent  hands* 
Each  as  he  {truck  a  tear  let  fall, 

But  that  was  all. 

To  friendfhip  then,  what  vain  pretence  ? 
Where  none  flood  up  in  his  defence. 
The  Cat  indeed  came  in  their  head, 
Who  knows,  they  faid, 

But 
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But  he  has  fuffer'd  for  another's  crime ! 

Refleftion  now  was  out  of  time ; 
T was  pity  j  but  it  can't  be  help'd  \  he's  dead* 

More  harm  one  Enemy  portends, 
Than  all  the  good  from  twenty  Friends. 

Preferve  me,  ye  propitious  Gods ! 
From  fecret,  nay,  from  open  Foes* 
Love  often  flumbers,  Friendfhip  nods, 
But  Hatred's  eye-lids  never  clofe. 
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FABLE      XLVL 

The  CONQUEROR  and  the  OLD 

WOMAN. 

APerlian  Monarch,  one  of  thofe, 
Whofe  great  ambition  knew  no  bounds  • 
Some  CYRUS,  or  DARIUS  well  fuppofe, 
In  whom  no  other  vice  was  found. 
If  we  dare  name  Ambition  fo, 
For  ftill  'tis  doubt,  whether  it  be  or  no. 
I  have  not  time  at  prefent  to  confute,  • 
So  grant  the  queftion  rather  than  difpute. 
This  Sophi  far  and  wide  his  conquefts  fpread  5 

Full  twenty  crowns,  or  more, 
Were  piled  on  his  anointed  head ; 
And  yet  with  eafe  the  weight  he  bore, 
For  'twas  his  great,  and  chief,  delight, 

To 
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break  the  yoke  his  vanquilh'd  fubjedls  wore. 

And  make  their  burden  light. 
Attentive  to  the  voice  of  the  diftrefs'f, 
Juftice  and  Virtue  fiourifh'd  in  his  reign. 
When  from  the  confines  of  his  vail  domain, 
tA  good  old  Woman  who  had  been  opprefs'd* 
Game  to  the  footftep  of  his  throne, 
*To  have  lier  grievances  redrefs'd  ; 

And  thus  in  piteous  tragic  tone, 

? 

His  Majefty  addrefs'd. 
jfjncourag'd  by  your  fame,  I  come  from  Fan 

Sir,  you're  our  King,  by  right  of  War ; 
By  right  of  fubjecl:,  I  for  Juftice  fue. 
ft  claim  it ;  and  you'll  grant  it ;  'tis  my  due, 

My  daughter  ravitna,  and  my  houle  deftroy'da 

A 

And  all  by  one  whom  you  employ'd, 

To  a6t  the  King,  in  place  of  you, 
I  doubt  not  but  all  this  is  true ; 

N  the 
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The  confcious  Prince  reply 'd; 

But  fo  far  off,  what  can  I  do  ? 
To  make  my  people  happy,  is  my  pride  -y 
And  yet  I  cannot  every  where  refide. 

The  Sun  which  all  the  world  furrounds, 
Shines  and  enlivens  but  to  certain  bounds ; 

The  reft  are  dark  and  cold. 
That's  argued  ill,  if  I  may  be  fo  bold, 

Anfwer'd  the  Matron  to  the  Sovereign, 
'Twas  weak  to  grafp  at  what  you  could  not  hold* 

And  conquer  more  than  you  can  govern. 

t 
Whilft  o'er  the  fea  of  life,  we  take  our  trip, 

Kings  are  by  Heaven  commiffion'd  to  command ; 

Captains,  not  owners  of  the  fhip, 
'Tis  theirs  to  fteer  the  people  fafe  to  land  : 
And  when  the  Bark,  with  prudence  they  convey. 
We  row  with  pleafure,  and  with  pride  obey. 

FABL1 
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FABLE       XLVII. 

The  ELECTION. 

UPON  a  King's  of  Monkey-land's  demifc, 
(Monkeys  as  well  as  Men  muft  die) 
'The  Apes  a  diet  call'd  ;  there  to  devife 
Who  fhould  the  Monarch's  place  fupply. 

For  by  the  by, 

The  crown  was  of  th'  elective  fort ; 
And  fo  I  leave  you  all  to  guefs 
What  bribes,  cabals,  and  plots  at  Court : 
Juft  as  in  Poland,  neither  more  nor  lefs. 
;Howe'er,  'twas  faid,  as  'tis  the  ufual  way, 
That  merit,  only,  fhould  the  fcepter  fway. 
So  'twas  refolv'd,  to  fhun  difpute>; 
An  Apple  dangling  by  a  firing, 

N  2  Muft 
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Muft  high  aloof,  from  fome  tree  fwing, 
And  he  whofe  teeth  fhould  fnap  th'  unfteady  fruit, 
Be  ftrait  proclaimed  their  King. 

To  try  their  {kill,  the  candidates  prepare. 

The  trumpet  founds :  and  now  they  vault  in  air  \ 

A  thoufand  times  bound  and  rebound, 

Yet  fruitlefs  tumble  to  the  ground. 

The  Apple,  twirl'd  by  many  a  blow, 
Eludes  their  jaws  and  dances  to  and  fro. 

A  Monkey,  clumlier  than  the  reft, 

Who  long  in  vain  had  try'd  his  beft, 

Sat  himfelf  down  at  the  tree  root ; 

Reflecting,  that  the  batter'd  fruit 

Muft  from  the  ftalk  at  length  give  way. 
And  as  he  judg'd  right  well, 

With  open  mouth  he  ey'd  the  prey, 
And  catch'd  it  as  it  fell. 

Long 
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Long  live  King  Pug :  huzza'd  aloud, 

The  Senate  and  the  crowd. 
When  an  old  ape  gets  up,  and  cries, 
Is  this  the  tryal  tfrat  was  meant  ? 
You  judge  of  things  like  men,  by  the  event. 
'Twas  chance,  not  merit,  gave  the  prize. 

Hold  friend,  another  ape  reply'd. 

You  quite  miftake  the  thing : 
Activity's  the  hero's  pride ; 

But  Prudence  makes  the  King, 
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FABLE     XLVIIL 

The  MAN  and   the  SNAKE. 

A  Country  fellow  feiz'd  a  Snake. 
Vile  reptile  !  have  I  catch 'd  thee  then  | 

faid  he ; 

I'll  do  a  deed  for  virtue's  fake, 
And  rid  the  world  of  fuch  a  peft  as  thee. 
The  guileful  Creature,  don't  miftake, 
I  mean  the  Serpent,  not  the  Man, 
I  fay,  the  guileful  creature  thus  began  : 
What  have  I  done  that  you  are  fo  difpleas'd  ? 
What  done  ?  O  all  ye  powers  !  what  done — 
No  matter  what :  my  Anger's  rais'd  3 
Repent,  make  hafte,  thy  glafs  is  almoft  run. 
Symbol  of  fin,  for  mifchief  ripe, 
Of  bafe  ingratitude  the  type, 

6  Tha 
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That  bafeft  of  all  crimes  beneath  the  Sun. 
Hold  there ;  the  winding  creature  made  reply., 

If  all  Ingrates  muft  die, 
You  then  condemn  yourfelf ;  my  life's  at  ftake, 
You  may  at  will  or  fpare  or  take  5 

But  do  the  worft  you  can  : 
For  with  my  lateft  breath  I'll  fpeak, 
The  Symbol  of  ingratitude  is  Man  3 

And  not  the  Snake. 
Who  fhall  this  grand  affair  decide  ? 

The  Clown  reply'd, 
For  me  'tis  all  the  fame : 
I'm  willing  to  be  try'd 
At  any  Court  you'll  name. 
Let's  afk  the  Cow  ;  by  her  will  you  abide  ? 
With  all  my  heart,  the  Reptile  cry'd : 

I'll  truft  to  her  decree  ; 
So  let  her  fpeak  her  mind,  and  fpeak  it  free. 

N  4  Stat? 
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State  you  the  cafe,  was  it  for  this  you  came  ? 
The  Snake  is  right,  pronounc'd  the  lowing  Dame: 
Of  Man's  ingratitude,  behold  in  me 
A  woeful  proof;  I  who,  for  Seafons  o'er, 

Have  nurs'd  him  with  my  milky  ftore  : 
|  who  renew'd  his  health  by  Vice  impair'd, 
Some  little  comforts  fure  I  might  have  fhar'd 
Jn  the  decline  of  life  ;  but  here  I'm  ty'd 

Like  an  old  Beldam  to  a  Stake  \ 
With  fcarce  a  bare  fufficiency  fupply'd. 

Wherefore  I  do  in  form  conclude, 

The  Symbol  of  ingratitude 
Is  Man,  ar*d  not  she  Snake. 

Are  we  to  mind  this  doating  fool  ? 

A  boy  would  have  been  whipt  at  fchqol^ 

Had  he  decided  thus  5  but  lo  ! 
Yon  comes  an  Ox,  with  folemn  pace  and  flaw  > 

To  him  Jet  us  appeal.     Agreed. 

The 
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The  Ox  firft  ruminated  on  the  deed, 

Then  fnprted,  chew'd  the  eud,  and  gravely  fpokej 

That  from  his  youth  gall'd  with  the  yoke, 
He  harrowed  up  the  bofom  of  the  fields, 
To  force  the  yellow  crops  which  CERES  yields ; 

For  him  the  toil,  for  Man  the  gains. 

And  what  return  for  all  his  pains  ? 

Small  thanks,  and  ftripes  enough  ;  and  then, 
Grown  old,  and  paft  his  work,  for  no  one  crime 
('Twill  fcarce  obtain  belief) 

They  flaughter  him  at  Chriftmas  time, 

To  load  the  dainty  board  with  beef. 

Such  is  the  gratitude  of  Men. 

Peace,  cry'd  the  Clown ;    this  heavy  drudge 

Turns  Evidence  inftead  of  Judge  ; 
To  him  I  do  objed.     Well  lay  the  cafe 
Before  this  Tree  ;  but  here  came  more  difgrace. 
The  Tree  out-ftretch'd  his  hofpitable  arms, 

To 
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To  keep  ungen'rous  Man  from  harms ; 
In  ftorms  to  fhelter,  and  in  heat  to  (hade : 
Producing,  as  each  Seafon  fuits, 
Flowers  in  the  fpring,  in  autumn  fruits. 
And  how  am  I  repaid  ? 
My  branches  lop't, 
And  head  quite  crop't, 
At  laft,  fome  Country  Clown, 
By  the  Squired  ordeis,  cuts  me  down. 

Convi&ed  thus,  the  Man  cry'd  out  enough : 

This  babbler  is  the  worft  of  all ; 
I  am  too  good  to  liften  to  fuch  fluff. 

So  dafh'd  the  Snake  againft  the  wall. 

Thus  'tis  amongft  the  Great ; 
They  take  it  in  their  heads,  that  Fate 
Has  made  the  world  for  them  alone. 

Youi 
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two  legg'4,  four  legg'd  Creatures,  Snakes  and 
all, 

Great,  middle-fiz'd,  and  fmall, 

Muft  bend  beneath  their  throne. 
Should  they  affirm  that  day  is  night. 
And  you  attempt  to  fet  them  right, 
Why,  you're  a  fool :  or  fomething  worjfe. 
They  never  are  nor  can  be  in  the  wrong. 

How  then  avoid  their  curfe  ? 

Speak  low  ;  or  hold  your  tongue. 


FABLE 
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FABLE       XLIX. 
The  WOLF  and  the  SHEPHERDS, 

A  Wolf  humane,  if  any  fuch  there  be3 
One  day,  reflecting  on  the  cruelty 
He  pra€tis'd  now  and  then  , 
Not  by  his  choice,  but  thro'  neceffity. 

Wretch  that  I  am  !  faid  he, 
Purfu'd,  detefted  both  by  Dogs  and  Men. 
Where  e'er  I  pafs  ftjll  defolation  fpreads .: 
Perpetual  objedl  of  the  public  fpite, 
From  England  we  were  rooted  quite  -9 
Rewards  were  offer'd  for  our  heads. 
Nor  was  there  fcarce  a  country  Squire^ 
But  what  employ 'd  the  Village  crier, 
To  fatisfy  the  common  hate ; 

Til! 
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'Till  each  barn  door  ftruck  full,  like  Temple  gate, 
Attracted  every  eye,  and  fpoke  our  fate. 

And  why  this  ftrartge  hubbub  ?  forfooth  ! 

A  rotten  {heep>   or  mangy  dog, 

Some  lean  jack-afs,  or  dirty  hog> 

In  which  I  fat  my  tooth. 

<O  !  'tis  too  much  to  bear ;  here  ends  the  ftrife  > 
'Nothing  henceforth  I'll  tafte  that  has  had  life. 

Why  fhould  we  longer  fret  and  pine  ? 

Come,  let  us  feed  on  roots,  on  grafs, 
Nay,  fooner  ftarve  ;  for  what  is  death  ?  alas  1 

'  Tis  life,  to  fuch  a  life  as  mine. 

So  faid,  our  nevv  converted  Sinner 
iBegan  to  graze ;  when  in  the  fhade,  he  fpy'd 
'Some  Shepherds,  juft  fat  down  to  dinner. 
iQ  all  ye  Powers !  what  do  I  fee  ?  he  cry'd, 

A  roafled  lamb,  hot  from  the  fpit ! 

And  I  half  ftarv'd  not  have  a  bit- 
Scruples 
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Scruples  avaunt ;  I  give  you  to  the  wind  t 
It  is  but  juft  to  fhare  and  (hare  j 

And  fo  they  foon  {hall  find. 
And  mark,  tremendous  Gods>  the  oath  I  fwear  5 
By  hunger  paft,  and  hopes  of  future  fare, 
Whene'er  it  haps  to  be  my  lot, 
The  milky  Ewe,  the  rampant  Ram> 

And  little  fucking  Lamb, 
Spite  of  the  Shepherds  watchful  care, 
Shall  all  go  down  as  foon  as  got, 
Without  or  fpit  or  pot. 

Mankind  on  herbs  and  acorns  liv'd  of  old ; 

But  that  was  in  the  age -of  gold. 
Things  are  much  alter 'd  in  thefe  Iron  times ; 
For  Man  carnivorous  no  fooner  grew, 
Away  both  temperance  and  virtue  flew. 

So  ere  you  tax  the  Wolves  with  crimes, 

Thirii 
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Think  on  th' example  which  you  give; 
For  Brutes,  as  well  as  Men,  muft  live. 


Blame  not,  ye  Shepherds,  then  the  beaft ; 
The  Wolf  is  never  in  the  wrong, 
But  when  your  Maftives  are  too  ftrong. 
Why  muft  he  faft,  whilft  you  think  fit  to  feaft  ? 

' 
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F     ABLE 

The  ENCHANTRESS^ 


^T   I  "^  WA  S  midnight  hour  j 

Whenin  the  centerof  a  lonefome  wood 
A  haggard  witeh,  embru'd  in  Infant's  blood, 

Thought  fit  t'  exert  her  magic  power. 

The  words  are  fpoke,  the  circle  trac'd, 

The  vervain  on  the  altar  plae'd  ; 
Amidft  the  flocks  (he  blows  the  baleful  breath* 
And  all  around  fpreads  peftilence  and  death. 
Her  powerful  fpells  both  earth  and  heaven  own, 
And  PLUTO  trembles  on  th'  infernal  throne. 
Forc'd  from  her  ©rb  the  moon  defcends  the  fkies  \ 
From  hell's  deep  gulph  a  thoufand  fiends  arife  ; 

All  round  about  the  altar  ftand, 

Expecbrtf 
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Expectant  of  the  dire  command. 
A  horrid  filence  reign'd  :   when  thus  the  Witch* 
e  call'd  you  from  above,  and  from  below, 
That  you  may  tell  me,  if  you  know, 
Where  I  may  find  my  favourite  bitch. 
Was  it  for  this  ?  old  HECATE  cry'd, 
That  thou  has  turn'd  the  moon  afide, 
And  flopped  the  courfe  of  Nature? 
What's  moon  to  me  ?  the  Hag  repiy'd, 

Or  all  the  world  befide  ? 
If  I  have  loft  my  pretty  creature, 

Hew  many  Ladies !  I  could  name, 
Would  for  a  lap-dog  do  the  fame. 
But  hold :  a  greater  moral  is  in  view. 
When  Kings  and  Lords  their  will  purfue 

Who  fhall  the  torrent  ftcm  ? 
It  may  indeed  be  grief  to  you, 

O  Ye 
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Ye  poor  ignoble  croaking  crew  ; 

But  what  of  that  ?  'tis  mirth  to  them, 

Thus  ALEXANDER,  as  we  find, 
Only  to  wafte  the  tedious  day, 
The  lives  of  thoufands  fports  away 
And  to  kill  time  enflaves  mankind, 
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FABLE      LI. 

TheKiTEandthe.NTJGHTiNGALF. 

A  KITE,  whofe  daily  food  was  pillage, 
As  great  a  thief  as  any  left  unfhot, 
Had  juft  been  hooted  from  the  village, 

Where  he  had  nothing  got. 
He  put  the  hen-yard  in  a  ftrange  uproaj  : 
But  having  mift  his  aim  was  on  the  foar, 

To  look  out  fharp  for  more. 
When  oh  !  a  Nightingale  fell  in  his  way  j 
And  foon  he  pounc'd  the  trembling  prey. 

0  fpare  me,  cry'd  the  Herald  of  the  Spring, 
Of  wicked  T'ereus  you  fhall  hear  me  fing  3 

1  am  all  voice,  and  nothing  fit  to  eat. 

>  who*s  that  ?  what  is  it  meat 

O  2  Good 
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Good  for  a  Kife  r  No :  'twas  a  Thracian  king } 

Then  hark,  I'll  warble  fuch  q.  fong, 
Of  Progne's  fate  and  Philomelas  wrong, 

As  needs  muft  charm  your  ravifh't  ear. 

AH  this  is  mighty  line,  my  dear, 
The  famifli'd  Kite  replies, 

To  talk  of  wind  when  belly  croaks ; 

You  may  amufe  your  Kings  and  folks. 
With  fuch-like  airy  Jokes. 

?c  Hunger  has  neither  ears  nor  eyes." 
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FABLE       LII. 

The  EGYPTIAN  GODS, 

LOSE  by  where  Nile's  manuring  waters 


C 


In  hieroglyphics  ftrange,  we  find 
That  each  brute  beaft  was  deify  'dj 
By  much  more  brute  mankind. 

Poor  forlorn  creatures  without  houfe  or  home, 

gp 
Were  honour'd  there,  with  altars  and  a  dome, 

One  day,  within  the  temple  of  the  Caf, 
In  pompous  form  they  facrifice  a  Rat  ; 
The  next  they  for  the  Rat  their  incenfe  burn 

And  Pufsj  with  flow'ry  chaplets  crown'd* 
By  guards  efcorted,  and  with  ribbons  bound; 

Is  immolated  in  his  turn< 

Solemn  and  flow  they  move  along. 

O  3  An<i 
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And  now  up  to  the  fkies, 
His  Rat  head's  glory  flies 
Upon  the  wings  of  prieftly  fcng 
Strophe,  Antiftrophe,  Epode, 
Pindaric  words  that  want  explaining, 
Tack't  together  without  meaning, 
Something  like  a  birth-day  ode. 
O  mighty  Rat !  they  fung  aloud, 
Avert  th'  impending  ftorms  that  o'er  us  lower : 
Break  and*  difperfe  the  gloomy  cloud  ; 
Upon  our  heads  thy  bleffings  fliower, 
And  (hew  thy  goodnefs  with  thy  power. 
What  do  I  hear  ?  exclaim'd  the  Cat, 

A  God  !  what  he  the  Rat ! 
Then  what  am  I  who  fuch  great  Gods  devour  ? 
Such  impious  words  ought  never  to  be  fpoke  : 
The  Prieft  reply 'd  j  and  gave  the  facred  ftroke. 
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Life  is  chequer'd,  Joy  and  Sorrow  -, 
To-day  the  God,  Vidim  to-morrow. 


Methinks  we  all  from  Egypt  came  ; 
Their  rites  and  ours  are  much  the  fame, 
But  we  perform  them  with  lefs  pother. 
Our  paffions  are  our  Gods,  as  theirs  the  Brutes : 

Which  as  occafion  fuits, 
We  facrifice  to  one  another. 
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FABLE     LIIL 

The  PARTNERSHIP  with  the  LION. 

A  FOX,  aMaftiff,  and  a  Wolf,  we're  told, 
Once  on  a  time  in  days  of  old, 
A  folemn  treaty  made ; 
And  with  a  Lion  enter'd  into  trade. 

Twas  fettled  for  their  common  weal, 
In  lofs  or  gain,  to  flbare  and  (hare  alike  : 
Without  ftampt  paper,  witnefles  or  feal, 
As  honeft  Beafts  a  bargain  ftrike. 

One  of  them 'tis  no  matter  which, 

Way-laid  a  Lambkin  in  a  ditch  5 
Then  call'd  the  Lion  to  the  feaft, 
Who  in  four  parts  tore  up  the  beaft. 
The  firft,  faid  he,  of  courfe  I  claim, 
Bccaufe  that  Lion  is  my  name. 

The 
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The  fecond's  mine  you  know  by  right, 
Becaufe  I'm  King,  and  beft  can  fight. 
The  third  I  feize  as  my  own  lhare, 
And  let  thofe  touch  the  fourth  who  dare. 

Beware  ye  little  riow  ye  join 

In  treaty  with  the  great ; 
You  may  look  on  and  fee  them  dine, 

But  never  hope  to  eat 
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FA    B    L    E     LV. 

The  MAN  and  the  MERMAID. 

t 

TRUCK  with  a  Mermaid's  face  and  air, 

A  Man,  'tis  faid,  fell  deep  in  love  •> 
And  night  and  morn,  his  only  care 
Was  how  the  fea-born  Nymph  to  move. 

Along  the  fhore  he  pafs'd  his  anxious  days, 

To  hear  her  voice,  and  on  her  charms  to  gaze. 
O  beauteous  Syren  !  flill  he  cry'd, 

Muft  my  fond  vows  for  ever  be  deny'd  ? 

Liften,  O  liften  to  your  lover's  prayer. 
But  {he,  unmindful  of  his  pain, 
Or  fung  a  fong,  or  comb'd  her  hair, 
And  fwan-like  Ikim'd  along  the  main. 

At  laft  the  God  who  rules  the  liquid  main, 

4  Refolv'd 
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(Refolv'd  to  baniih  his  defpair ; 
Here  take,  faid  he,  the  blooming  Fair, 
Nor  longer  fear  her  cold  difdain.. 
And  now  pofieft  of  all  her  charms, 
He  thinks  himfelf  the  happieft  man  in  life : 
But  oh !  at  morn  he  found  within  his  arms 
A  monfter  for  a  wife. 

How  weak  and  wavYing  is  mankind ! 
One  hour  elated  and  the  next  depreft; 

Their  drift  is  happinefs  to  find, 
And  yet  they  know  not  when  they're  really  bleft. 

The  Mermaid  .unenjoyed  had  every  grace ; 

Alas !  pofleflion  turn'd  the  fcale. 
The  Lover  only  faw  the  beauteous  face, 

The  Hufband  fees  the  fifhy  tail. 

FABLE 
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FABLE     LV, 

The  FAIRY  ELF  and  his  HOSTS. 


are  a  fort  of  Fairy  Elves, 
Good-natur'd,  kind,  familiar  fprites, 
Who  love  to  help  the  maids  o'th'  nights, 
And  fcour  the  plates,  and  clean  the  fhelves, 
Andfome  in  gardening  take  delight  j 
But  they  muft  do  it  all  themfelves, 
For  if  you  touch  their  work  you  fpoil  it  quite, 

In  India,  as  the  ftory  goes. 
Near  where  the  Ganges  to  the  Ocean  flows, 

One  of  thefe  Fairies  had  his  ftation  ; 
And  in  the  garden  lay  his  occupation. 

I  need  not  tell  how  neat  'twas  kept : 


The 
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The  grafs-plots  mow'd,  the  alleys  fwept  5 

He  did  his  tafk  by  inclination. 
For  much  he  lov'd  the  honeft  quiet  pair, 
Who  own'd  the  grounds  committed  to  his  care. 

And  tho'  by  nature  every  fprite 

Is  traniient,  airy,  wav'ring,  light, 

With  them  he  would  have  fixt  his  flay : 

Nor  ever  chofe  to  go  away. 
But  fo  it  happ'd,  an  order  was  fent  down, 

From  the  dread  Elf  who  wore  the  fairy  crown, 

/ 

For  weighty  reafons  of  their  ftate, 
That  he  muft  change  his  quarters  ftrait ; 
Beyond  the  verge  of  Norway  go, 
Midft  hills  of  ice  and  tracts  of  fnow. 
There  do  the  office  of  a  hag, 
And  fell  a  fair  wind  in  a  bag. 
In  fhort,  he  muft  obey  his  ftern  commander, 
And  from  an  Indian  turn  Laplander. 

But 
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But  yet  before  he  left  the  coafts, 

He  thus  befpoke  his  virtuous  hofts ; 

I  am  oblig'd  my  courfe  to  freer 

Far  hence,  fome  orders  to  fulfill : 

And  fore  againft  my  will, 
My  pretty  garden  quit,  and  leave  you  here. 

A  month  is  all  I  can  delay  > 

So  make  good  ufe  of  my  fhort  ftay, 
And  form  three  wifhes  to  your  hearts  defire.. 

Three  wifhes  only  I  can  grant ; 

Confider  well  the  things  you  want, 
And  you  fhall  have  whatever  you  require. 
For  Man  to  wifh  is  neither  ftrange  nor  new : 
So  wifh  away,  and  fee  what  I  can  do. 

The  firft  petition  our  folks  made, 
Was  to  abound  in  wealth  and  ftore. 
Tho'  by  the  by  let  it  be  faid, 

They 
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They  had  enough,  nor  wanted  more. 

With  both  hands  full  now  plenty  pours, 

Silver  and  gold  their  coffers  fill  ; 

With  wine  their  vaults,  with  corn  their  floors, 

Abundance  flows,  juft  as  they  will. 
But  all  thefe  riches  came  not  without  forrow  : 

They  brought  on  many  a  care  entail. 

For  now  the  thieves  break  in  to  fteal  ; 

And  Lords  and  Ladies  came  to  borrow, 

With  thefe  vexations,  our  folks  thought 

Their  wealth  was  much  too  dearly  bought. 

O  !  rid  us  off  this  affluent  gain, 

With  hearty  wifh  they  cry  ; 
Come  Mediocrity,  with  all  thy  train, 
Sweet  peace  of  mind,  contentment,  love  and  joy. 

Once  more  beneath  our  roof  remain 

We  ne'er  again  will  from  you  fly. 


Two 
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So  faid,  they  flrait  were  plac'd  juft  as  before  : 
Two  wiflies  paft,  with  neither  lefs  nor  mere. 

How  many  mortals  do  the  fame, 
For  ever  wiihing,  ne'er  content,, 

On  wild  chimera's  bent, 
Negleft  the  fure  to  follow  airy  game. 

The  Fairy  fmil'd  at  what  was  done. 
To  fee  them  where  they  firft  begun. 
And  now  as  'twas  between  his  hofls  agreed^ 
They  wifti'd  for  what  they  flood  in  need  : 
And  call'd  for  Wifdom,  which  he  granted  $ 
The  only  treafure  that  they  wante$, 
And  made  them  rich  indeed. 
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FABLE       LVI. 

The   OYSTER   and   the   RAT. 

A  Learned  unexperienc'd  Rat, 
Who  ne'er  had  feen  nor  this  nor  tha& 

Imprudent,  not  conceited  yet, 

For  that  by  travelling  he  muft  get, 

Refolv'd  like  other  youths  to  roam : 

So  left  his  Lares  and  his  home. 

He  ftarce  had  got  in  open  air, 

But  round  about  began  to  flare* 

The  World  is  of  a  vaft  huge  fize  ! 

Thefe  are  the  Alps  no  doubt  j  and  thofc 

The  Pyrenees,  I  muft  fuppofe. 
Each  mole  hill  feem'd  a  mountain  to  his  eyes  j 
And  each  new  object  furnifh'd  frefti  furprize. 

J>  After 
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After  fome  few  days  Journey's  paft, 

Our  traveller  arriv'd  at  laft 

Near  the  fea  fhore :  where  he  efpy'd 

Some  Oyfters,  which  the  ebbing  tide 

Had  left  half  buried  in  the  fand. 

Are  thefe  the  works  of  Nature's  hand  ? 

Or  elfe  fome  ilrange  Phenomenon  ? 

The  thing  might  bear  both  Pro  and  Con. 

For  you  muft  know  this  Rat  of  ours, 

Was  one  of  thofe  who  books  devours  j 

In  the  Bodleian  born  and  bred, 

On  Greek  and  Latin  he  had  fed. 
My  father  fare,  faid  he,  was  mighty  weak, 

Who  o'er  the  threfliold  ne'er  durft  venture  I 
Can  one  in  life  a  proper  figure  make, 

If  in  the  world  you  never  enter  ? 
Whilft  thus,  our  Juvenile  harang'd  away, 

An  Oyfter,  lufcious,  fat  and  fair, 

Expos;d 
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Expos'd  its  tempting  bofom  bare, 
In  order  to  receive  the  briny  fpray. 
The  Rat  no  fooner  fpy'd  the  gaping  fhell> 
But  he  exclaimed,  here  is  indeed  a  treat 

And  needs  mufl  be  delicious  meat, 
It  looks  fo  very  well ! 

I  now  or  never  fure  fhall  feaft ; 

For  I'm  refolv'd  I'll  have  a  tafte, 

And  not  depend  on  fight  or  fmell. 
Then  ftrait  into  the  Oyfter  thruft  his  head, 

Which  fudden  clos'd,  and  fqueez'd  him  dead; 

Thus  like  fome  more,  that  I  could  tell, 
Tho'  very  learn'd,  throMgnorance  he  felL 

Thofe  who  but  know  the  world  in  books, 
Know  juft  as  much  as  in  the  Map  it  looks. 
And  then  another  moral  here  is  taught, 
That  he  who  feeks  to  catch  is  often  caught, 

P  2,  FABLE 
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FABLE        LVIL 

The  QJJ  ARRE  L. 

Judgment,  Memory,  Imagination, 
Together  born,  together  bred, 

(Tho'  hift'ry's  filent  on  that  head) 
In  former  day  shad  but  one  habitation. 
They  liv'd  at  firft  as  near  relations  fhould : 
But  as  they  had  no  ties  but  thofe  of  blood, 

And  were  of  humours  different  quite, 
They  fquabbled  foon  about  each  others  right  $ 

Juft  as  three  human  creatures  would  : 

And  mercy  'twas,  they  did  not  fight. 

.  Dame  Memory  was  ever  prating, 
And  Mifs  Imagination  always  in  the  fkies, 

And 
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And  grave  Don  Judgment  could  not  help  debating, 

Tir'd  with  impertinence  and  noife. 

'Twas  you're  a  babbler,  you  are  mad. 

And  you're  a  Pedant,  that's  as  bad. 

The  argument  for  ever  holding, 

For  ever  fnarling,  ever  fcolding, 

And  you  are  this,  and  you  are  that, 

Was  {till  th'  abulive  conftant  chat. 

At  length,  faid  Judgment,  let  us  part, 

Or  there's  no  end  of  this  difpute  ; 
With  all  my  heart, 

Cry'd  Memory,  that's  never  mute  -, 
The  fons  of  SATURN  and  of  OPS  did  e'en  juft  fo, 

Some  thoufands  years  ago  : 
I  recoiled:  the  thing,  for  you  mufl  know 
That  JOVE  —  hold  Sifter,  quoth  Imagination, 

You  are  encroaching  on  my  ftation  ; 

What  is  it  to  the  purpofe  pray  ? 

P  3  Since 
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Since  we  muft  part,  let's  hafte  away. 
So  faid,  each  of  them  took  the  road, 

And  fix'd  with  different  perfons  their  abode. 
* 

The  man,  who  furnifh'd  Memory  a  dwelling, 
AfTum'd  the  fcholar,  one  of  thofe 
Who  all  things  and  yet  nothing  knows ; 
From  higheft  reading  down  to  fpelling. 

Imagination's  hofl  a  Poet  grew  : 
And  on  fictitious  wings  away  he  flew, 
Without  one  grain  of  fenfe  to  fleer  his  flight ; 

Like  ICARUS  flutt'ring  round  and  round, 

Now  madly  foaring  out  of  fight, 
Now  grov'ling  on  the  ground. 

For  him  who  fell  to  Judgment's  lot, 
He  foon  became  a  Man  of  fenfe  : 

Tha 
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That  is  one  neither  cold  nor  hot, 

Who  all  things  weighs  with  where?  and  whence? 

Nor  leaves  a  circumftance  forgot. 
A  Friend  to  truth,  difJ.aining  every  vice, 
Mildly  fevere,  not  fcrupulouily  nice, 
To  merit  gives,  with  Joy,  the  praifes  due, 
Nor  fears  to  cenfure  when  he  cenfures  true  j 
Averfe  to  flatfc'ry,  from  envy  free, 
Such  was  the  Man :    and  fach  I'd  wiih  to  be. 


But  now,  tho'  parted,  Judgment  thought  it  fit 

As  Sifters  and  as  Brother, 
They  ought  to  vifit  one  another. 
And  ib  the  Man  of  fenfe,  and  Man  of  wit, 
Would  on  the  Man  of  erudition  wait, 
Now  for  a  fact,  and  fpmetimes  for  a  date  $ 
Bat  he,  puff't  up  with  bookful  pride, 
Their  vifits  ne'er  repay 'd. 

P  4  He 
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He  wanted  neither  Wit's  nor  Judgment's  aid } 
Full  of  himfelf,  he  fcorn'd  the  world  befide. 

But  as  he  needs  muft  (hew  away, 
And  fomewhere  his  great  parts  difplay  ; 
He  fat  up  fchool,  turn'd  writer,  then  tranflator, 

Could  change  the  text,  revife,  and  quote, 
Arid  full  of  various  readings  never  wrote, 
At  lafl  became  a  Modern  Commentator, 
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FABLE      LVIII. 

PANDORA. 

TH  E  limping  God,  whom  Gods  and  Men, 
deride, 

Determined  once  to  vex  his  faithlefs  Bride  5 
And  made  a  ftatue  fo  divinely  "fair, 
That  VENUS  fear'd  with  beauty  to  compare* 
This  is,  indeed,  a  mailer  piece  of  art, 
Quoth  JUPITER,  at  fight  of  fo  much  grace: 

Son  VULCAN  well  has  done  his  part ; 

Yet  ftilt  'tis  but  a  ihape  and  face, 

And  what  are  they  without  a  heart  ? 
Such  charms  to  vivify,  the  tafk  be  mine. 

Who  (hall  the  will  of  JOVE  controul  ? 
He  fpoke :  the  marble,  at  the  word  divine. 
Softens  to  life,  and  glows  into  a  foul. 

And 
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And  now  the  blooming  virgin  ftands  confeft, 
In  native  innocence  and  beauty  dreft. 
Let  each,  faid  JUPITER,  fome  gift  prepare; 
Be  it  t'endow  the  Maid  our  common  care. 
The  Gods  and  Goddeffes  their  prefents  bring, 

To  pleafe  their  father  and  their  king. 
Wit,  Wifdom,  Judgment,  Talents  join'd, 

To  form  the  heavenly  Dame  5 
T'  adorn  her  perfon,  and  improve  her  mind, 

And  thence  PANDORA  was  her  name  : 

That  is,  in  whom  all  gifts  unite. 

But  VENUS  mov'd  with  jealous  fpite, 

Refolv'd  to  blaft  her  growing  fame  $ 
And  gave  a  Box  :    within,  faid  fhe,  there  lies 

A  glorious  and  immortal  prize  5 
But  keep  it  clofe  :  for  if  the  lid  you  lift, 

And  dare  to  pry  with  curious  eyes, 

You  lofe  for  e'er  the  precious  gift, 

PANDORA 
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PANDORA  was  of  female  kind; 

And  well  the  Goddefs  knew 
Of  courfe  what  would  enfue3 

Where  prohibition  was  enjoin'd. 

No  fooner  of  the  Box  poffeft, 

She  neither  patience  had  nor  reft, 

'Till  fhe  her  mind  had  fatisfied  j 

For  what's  a  treafure  unenjoy'd  ? 

She  then  in  private  ftrait  withdrew, 

And  op'd  the  Box ;  when  out  there  flew 

A  troop  of  plagues,  to  vex  Mankind ; 

Pain  in  the  front,  and  Death  behind. 
And  what  was  worfe,  with  them,  the  horrid  crew 
Of  Sins  and  Vices  burft  into  the  world : 

And  round  the  Globe  perdition  hurl'd. 
Then  by  what  title  (hall  we  call 
Curiofity  ?  The  Mother  of  them  all. 

* 

And 
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And  now  the  Frailties  are  broke  out, 

What  habitation  can  they  find  ? 

No  need  to  wander  long  about, 

Where  there  was  Man  and  Woman  kind. 
For  my  part,  faid  Ambition,  111  to  court, 

I  there,  no  doubt,  mall  meet  fupport. 

And  I'll  into  the  City  trudge  : 
Cry'd  Avarice,  and  hoard,  and  ftarve,  and  drudge. 
Lewdnefs  with  rich  young  Rakes  affumes  her  place  ; 
'Till  want  of  health  forfakes  her  loath'd  embrace. 
Hypocrify  with  falfe  and  down-caft  look, 
'Mongft  Prudes  and  Devotees,  her  lodgings  took.  . 

And  as  for  Envy  and  for  Spite, 
They're  fafe,  whilft  Belles  appear  and  Poets  write. 
But  where  (hall  Vanity  a  dwelling  find  ? 

Of  that,  faid  {he,  take  you  no  care  -y 

I  fhan't  be  tied  to  here  nor  there, 
But  live  with  all  Mankind. 

FABLE 
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FABLE      LIX. 

The  HUNTER  and  the  WOLF. 

INordinate  defire,  ftrange  luft  of  more, 
Still  to- accumulate  and  ne'er  enjoy, 
Monfter,  whofe  greedy  all  devouring  eye 
Covets  the  whole  for  his  own  private  {tore. 

How  long  muft  I  the  lafli  employ  ! 
How  long,  obdurate  in  thy  felfifh  views, 

Wilt  thou  inflame  the  angry  Mufe  ? 
Seize  now  the  time,  nor  back  nor  forward  look  $ 
Enjoy's  the  word  :  a  word  worth  a  whole  book, 
Hafte  then.     I  will.     But  when  ?  to-morrow. 
Vain  Man  !  this  very  day 
You  may  be  fnatch'd  away  : 
For  life  you  cannot  hire  nor  borrow, 

Enjoy 
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Enjoy,  I  fay,  leaft  to  your  forrow, 
You  meet  the  Wolf's  and  Hunter's  fate. 
Which  in  this  Fable  I  relate. 

An  eager  Archer  bent  his  bow, 

And  flew  a  Buck  and  eke  a  Doe. 
Twas  ven'fon  fure  enough,  one  would  have  thought; 

But  fome  folks  ne'er  are  fatisfied. 
For  now  a  wild  Boar  falls,  as  foon  as  fpied : 

Enormous  Beaft  with  tufks  well  fraught ; 
Such  as,  in  times  of  yore, 

The  Fate  of  poor  ADONIS,  wrought. 

At  laft,  as  much  frill  covets  more, 

Our  greedy  Man  himfelf  was  caught, 

It  feems  a  Patridge  fprung ; 
The  fatal  Inftrument  again  is  ftrung. 

He  eyes  the  bird  upon  the  foar, 

Regardlefs  of  the  dying  Boar, 

And 
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And  points  his  Bow,  prepared  to  twang ; 

When  Bruin  fumrnon'd  his  remaining  force, 
Rips  up  the  hunter  with  his  fang : 
And  dies,  revenged,  upon  his  corfe. 

So  far  Avidity  has  been  my  text ; 

And  fordid  Avarice  mall  be  the  next. 

A  Wolf  by  chance  came  by  that  way  : 
And  faw  the  bodies,  as  they  lay 
All  in  a  row>  ftretch'd  on  the  ground. 
Propitious  fortune  !  well,  faid  he,  I  vow 
I'll  raife  an  altar  to  you,  now : 
Such  luck  is  feldom  found ; 
Therefore  let's  manage  well  our  prey. 
One  may  not  find  fuch  fare  again, 

The  Lord  knows  when  ; 

Tis  beft  to  hoard  fome  for  a  rainy  day. 

(Of  all  curmudgeons  'tis  the  cant : 

Who 
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Who  'midft  of  plenty  dread  to  want) 

Stay :  let  me  fee,  one,  two,  three,  four. 
Why,  here's  enough  for  a  whole  week  !.  or  more, 
I've  din'd  to-day,  to-morrow  I'll  begin ; 

But  yet,  I  hope  it  is  no  fin 
To  tafte  this  bow-firing  now ;  for  I  fuppofe^ 

By  information  of  my  nofe, 
Of  real  guts  'tis  made. 

So  faid, 
He  falls  upon  the  Bow  :  off  flies  the  dart, 

Which  pierc'd  the  niggard  Wolf,  quite  thro'  the 
\ 

heart. 

\ 

Be'pleafed  with  what  the  Gods  in  kindnefs  grant; 
Nor  covet  more  than  what  you  really  want ; 

And  ffill,  I  fay,  enjoy. 
Enjoy  the  bleffings  heaven  beflows ; 

For  who  can  fay,  but  thofe 
Who  hoard  to-day,  to-morrow  dye. 

2.  FABLE 
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The     WEASEL. 

AHalf-ftarv'd  Weafel,  lank  and  thin, 
Scarce  any  thing  but  bone  and  fkin, 
Thro'  a  imall  chink  into  the  larder  got. 
Tis  needlefs  to  repeat 
What  dainties  there  {he  eat, 
Nor  how  much  bacon  went  to  pot ; 

In  {hort,  flie  had  a  treat : 
Liv'd  at  dilcretion  all  the  week, 
And  now  was  grown  fat,  plump  and  fleek. 
When  one  day,  to  her  great  furprife, 

She  heard  a  noife, 

And  quick  {he  fcamper'd  to  the  hole  •> 
But  all  in  vain  (lie  tries  and  tries, 
She  could  notfqueeze  thro'  for  her  foul. 
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Why  fure,  faid  (he,  I'm  not  miftaken : 
This  is  the  place  I  crept  in  at. 
That's  very  true,  reply'd  a  Rat, 
But  then  you  had  not  eat  fo  much  good  bacon. 
You  now  are  fat  5  you  came  in  lean, 
And  lean  you  muft  go  out  again, 

Such  v/as  the  fate  of  fome  Directors 

But  hufh  !  thofe  are  th'  affairs  of  Men  : 
We  are  not  their  Infpedtors. 
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FABLE         LXL 

The  Fox  and  the  GRAPES. 

A  Fox  once  chanc'd  fome  grapes  to  fpy, 
Plump,  lufcious,  tempting  to  the  eye, 
And  much  he  long'd  fome  few  to  munch  : 
But  by  ill  luck  they  hung  fo  high, 

He  could  not  reach  a  bunch. 
At  which  he  cry'd,  quite  in  a  huff, 
I  would  not  leave  a  hair  in  pledge, 
For  a  whole  bufhel  of  fuch  fluff; 
No  need  to  tafte,  the  fight's  enough  : 
heir  very  looks  have  fet  my  teeth  an  edge. 

Whenever  an  attempt  proves  vain, 
As  well  to  fneer,  as  to  complain. 

FABLE 
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FABLE      LXII. 

The   LYONESS  and  the  BEAR. 

I 

A  Mother  Lyonefs  had  loft  her  whelp ; 
The  hunter  watch'd  the  moment  when 
She  roam'd  for  prey,  and  rob'd  her  den  : 
The  fhocking  fa&  was  done,  there  was  no  help. 

The  Queen  of  hearts  ranged  all  the  foreft  o'er, 
Lamenting  in  a  hideous  roar, 
The  heir  apparent  to  her  throne ; 
And  deafen'd  all  the  creatures  round, 
With  the  repeated  yelling  found, 
Of  her  loud  unavailing  moan. 
Good  Madam,  faid  the  Bear, 
(I'll  whifper  it  in  your  royal  ear) 

Had 
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Had  all  thofe  Calves  and  Lambs  on  which  you  fed, 
No  Fathers  nor  no  Mothers,  pray  ? 
Why,  to  be  fure  they  had ;  you'll  fay. 
Then  if  they  never  ftun'd  our  head, 
With  bleating  and  with  bellowing  cries, 
I  think,  'twixt  friends,  if  you  are  wife, 

You'd  better  hold  your  tongue,  and  go  to  bed, 
Oh  no !  I  ne'er  muft  clofe  thefe  weeping  eyes, 
Nor  ever  ceafe  my  piteous  groan ; 

The  flaff,  the  comfort  of  my  life  is  flowii. 
For  me,  alas !  there's  no  relief, 

And  who  condemns  you  to  eternal  grief? 

Why,  cruel  Fate  :  of  all  my  woes  the  fourcc. 

A  common  place  complaint,  mere  words  of  courfe. 

Impatient  mortals  ne'er  at  reft, 

To  you  this  leflbn  is  addreft  •> 

All  your  mifliaps  on  Fate  are  thrown. 

Fail 
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Fail,  and  'tis  Fate;  fucceed,  and  Vis  your  own, 
Each  thinks  himfelf  th'  unhappieft  far  > 

And  curfes  his  untoward  ftar. 
But  fay  no  more,  what's  HECUBA  to  me  ? 

Remember  her  fad  deftiny : 
And  grumble  if  you  dare. 


FABL 
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FABLE      LXIII. 

The  CAT  and  the  BAT. 

A  Favourite  Bullfinch,  as  fome  people  tell, 
That  vied  with  FARINELLI'S  throat, 
And  quaver'd  HANDEL'S  charming  note, 
To  Pufs's  jaws  a  victim  fell. 
The  rav'nous  beaft  had  feiz'd  the  tkne, 
The  carelefs  wench  had  open  left  the  cage, 
Then  falls  upon  him  with  remorfeleft  rage, 
And  perpetrates  the  horrid  crime. 

The  Mafter  fhock'd  at  fuch  a  deed, 
Refolv'd  the  murderer  fhould  bleed  ; 
He'd  have  her  either  han'd  or  drown'd  > 


The  traitrefs  heard  the  threatning  found  \ 


And 
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And  made  to  JOVE  a  folemn  vow, 
If  me  but  Ycap'd  the  danger  now, 
She  ne'er  again  would  tafte  a  Bird. 
Whether  or  no  her  prayer  was  heard, 

The  Matter's  menaces  were  all  forgot ; 

And  Pufs  no  longer  fears  to  go  to  pot. 

One  day,  as  me  was  on  the  watch, 

A  heedlefs  Bat  me  chanc'd  to  catch ; 

. 
And  as  me  long'd  the  prey  to  tafte, 

Her  vow  came  flaring  in  her  mind  : 
But  really  it  was  hard  to  find, 
Whether  the  Bat  was  bird  or  beaft. 
At  laft,   ihe  cry'd  I've  found  out  how 

I  can  in  confcience  treat  it  j 
Why,  as  a  Bird  I'll  keep  my  vow, 

But  as  a  Moufe  I'll  eat  it. 
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Thus  intereft  is  a  cafuift  guide, 

That  makes  us  Lawyers  all ; 
What  then  was  wrong,  now  right  we  call, 

And  plead  for  either  fide. 
A  double  ftnfe  find  in  each  word, 

So  take  which  ere  we  pleafe : 
And  be  it  never  fo  abfurd 
To  make  the  Bat  a  beaft,  or  bird, 

We  Hill  find  means  and  ways. 


FABLE 
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FABLE     LXIV. 

The  STATUARY   and 

The    STATUE. 

A  Block  of  marble  was  fo  very  rare, 
It  put  the  Sculptor  to  a  ftand. 

What  fhall  I  make,  a  table,  vafe  or  chair  ? 
My  chiflel  is  at  your  command. 

No  :  it  fhall  be  a  God  ;  fee  him  appear, 
And  in  his  grafp  the  dreadful  thunder. 

Mortals  approach,  with  reverence  and  fear ; 
Behold  all  earth's  and  heaven's  wonder. 

So  well  the  artift  had  exprefl  the  mien, 
The  looks,  the  fternefs  of  the  God, 

Tha 
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That  flruck  with  awe,  he  firft  himfelf  was  feea 
Proftrate  to  fall,  and  wait  his.  nod. 


The  Poet,  as  the  ftatuary  weak, 
Forgets  he  ftock'd  the  realms  above  ; 

Thofevery  Gods  he  made,  now  make  him  quake : 
He  dreads  their  Ire  and  feeks  their  love. 

'Twas  from  this  fource  Idolatry  began, 
And  in  dark  chains  enthrall'd  mankind : 

Hence  thro'  the  world  each  heathen  e^ror  ran, 
With  each  chimera  of  the  mind. 

Falfe  Zeal  and  Superilition,  next,  prepare 

To  form  for  Ignorance  a  fhrine ; 
Like  little  girls,  their  chief  delight  and  care, 

Is  how  to  make  their  BABY  fine. 

Thro' 
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>  every  fcence  of  life,  in  age,  in  youth, 
All  men  their  vifions  realife ; 
As  frozen  as  the  Northen  blaft  for  truth, 
Warm  as  the  fouthern  gale  for  lies. 
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FABLE      LXV. 

The  SCYTHIAN  PHILOSOPHER*. 

FRom  diftant  (hores  where  Tanais  rolls  his" 
Stream, 

Where  Europe  ends  and  Afia  takes  its  name, 
Tolearn  the-polifh'd  arts  of  Greece  a  Scythian  came, 
A  ftern  Philofopher  of  ZENo'sfedt  was  he  : 
But  now  refolv'd  more  moderate  to  be, 
From  rigid  rules  and  ftoicifni  free, 
He  met  at  Athens,  or — -no  matter  where, 
A  good  old  man  who,  far  from  noife  and  ftrife, 
RolFd  gently  down  tlie  Hope  of  life, 
Void  of  Ambition,  free  from  care. 
The  paths  of  virtue  and  of  blifs  he  trod  > 


*  This  fable  is  tranfmitted  down  by  AULUS  GELLIUS,  Book 
*ix.  Cbap,    12. 

Such 
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(Such  was  the  old  Corifcyan*  Sage, 
Equal  to  kings,  and  almoft  Demi-god, 
The  Mantuan  painted  in  his  Georgia  page) 
This  venerable  man,  the  Scythian  found 
Pruning  the  trees  which  in  his  garden  flood  j 
Careful  to  lop,  and  fkilful  how  to  wound 
Superfluous  branches,   or  the  fruitful  wood  : 
Correcting  frill  with  prudent  art, 
Where  Nature  too  luxuriant  feem'd, 
For  which,  in  kind  returns  fhe  teem'd 
With  all  the  gifts  POMONA  does  impart. 
Ah  !  why  this  treatment,  wild,  abfurd  and  rough  ? 
The  Scythian  cry'd,  where  does  your  wifdorn  lye, 
The  beauties  of  your  Orchard  to  deftroy  ? 
Oh  !  caft  away  your  knife,  for  foon  enough 
The  Scyth  of  Time,  without  your  aid, 
Will  clear  your  grounds  of  all  their  fhade. 


*  Regum  /Hquabat  opes  anirms.     YiRg.  Georg.  lib.  iv. 

You 
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•You  take  it  wrong  ;  the  Grecian  made  reply : 

'Tis  true  I  prune,  and  cut  away 

Such  boughs,  as  fruitlefs  I  efpy  ; 
But  thofe  I  leave,  with  loads,  my  toil  repay : 
And  every  year  encreafe,  and  multiply. 

Then  home  returned  our  Philofophic  Man, 
And  knife  in  hand,  his  garden  tafk  began ; 
Amongft  his  trees  a  general  havock  makes, 

Unfkilful  when,  or  how  to  prune, 
The  barren  twigs  for  fruitful  he  miflakes : 
And  never  minds  when  full,  or  new's  the  Moon, 
Stunted  his  trees,  and  wither 'd  are  his  bowers, 

He  hoes,  promifcuous,  plants  and  weeds  and  flowers 

i 
'Till  all,  in  one  fad  difmal  fure  decay, 

Droop,  languish,  fade,  and  dye  away. 

The  rigid  Stoick  thus,  with  Zeal  aufterc, 

Each 
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Each  innocent  defire  controuls : 
Good,  bad,  indifferent,  to  all  fevere, 
He  tears  up  every  paffion  from  our  Souls* 

Hold,  wretch !  nor  longer  dare  deftroy 

Thofe  precious  gifts  the  GODS  beftow  5 
You,  who  infenfible  to  Grief  or  Joy, 
Nor  pain  nor  pleafure  know; 

You  draw,  juft  draw,  your  vital  breath, 
To  live,  as  one  may  fay,  a  living  death. 

For  ever  ridicul'd  be  ZENO'S  name ; 

From  him  your  Puritans  and  Quakers  came, 

In  Albion  we  have  Methodifts, 

In  Gallia  they  have  Janfenifts, 
fools  alike :  and  every  where  the  fame. 
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FABLE      LXVL 

The  ELEPHANT  and  Jupiter's  APE* 

IN  times  of  old  a  ftory  went, 
His  fublime  Highnefs,  Sultan  Elephant* 
For  weighty  reafons  of  the  ftate, 
To  King  Rhinoceros  a  challenge  fent> 
In  fingle  combat  to  decide  their  fate ; 
Their  fubjecls  {laughter  to  prevent 

A  fafhion  long  fince  out  of  date ! 

* 
And  now  the  Heroes  for  the  lifts  prepare ; 

When  'twas  reported  that  the  Ape  of  JOVE, 

Was  feen  defcending  from  above, 

Waving  his  winged  wand  in  air. 
The  Elephant,  at  news  of  this  ftrange  fight. 

Thought  proper  to  retard  the  fight. 

R  Far 
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For  to  be  fure  this  Ape,  faid  he, 

Is  fent  Ambaflador  to  me; 

Credentials  he  of  courfe  will  mow, 
Tis  fit,  ere  we  engage,  JOVE'S  will  to  know; 
Important  tidings  he,  no  doubt,  muft  bring : 
And  I'll  receive  him,  as  becomes  a  King. 

And  yet,  methinks,  this  plenipo 

Is  in  his  motions  very  flow. 
But  little  Envoys  ftill  afiume  mofl  ftate, 
As  if  the  ceremonial  made  them  great. 
He  fpoke :  when  Pug  arriv'd  and  pafs'd  along, 
With  carelefs  air,  amidst  the  gazing  throng  ; 
Then  juft  vouchfaf 'd  a  look,  and  turn'd  away. 

Our  Elephant  furpriz'd,  as  may  be  guefs'd, 

He  nothing  had  to  fay, 

Spite  of  his  Pride,  the  Monkey  thus  addrefs'd. 
My  Coufm  JOVE  will  foon  from  his  high  throne, 
See  fuch  a  combat,  that  the  God's  muft  own, 

Excep 
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Except  when  on  the  Trojan  p'ain 
The  fon  of  PELEUS  left  great  HECTOR  flain, 

The  like  before  was  never  known. 
What  combat !  faid  the  Monkey  with  a  frown, 
That  JUPITER  muft  needs  from  heaven  look  down  ? 
Why,  don't  you  know,  the  Elephant  reply 'd, 
Sophy  Rhinoceros  againft  all  law, 

With  equal  infolence  and  pride, 

Affumes  to  take  of  me  the  Pas  ? 

Now  to  repel  the  dire  alarms. 

Which  fuch  pretenfions  needs  muft  draw, 
The  Elephantic  ftate  is  up  in  arms, 

Againft  the  Rhinocerian  Crown ; 

Dominious  of  no  fmall  renown  ! 
Foremoft  they  Hand  upon  the  lift  of  fame  ; 
No  doubt,  you  often  muft  have  heard  their  name. 
Not  I :  the  Monkey  anfwer'd  with  a  fneer, 

You're  in  your  notins  much  deceived  j 

R  2  In 
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In  fuch  like  trifles  we  ne'er  interfere. 

Then  pray  what  bufinefs  brought  you  here  ? 
Said  the  long-fnouted  Sultan,  baulk'd  and  griev'd. 
I  came,  quoth  Pug,  commiffion'd  from  on  high, 

To  fplit  this  grain  of  wheat 
Between  a  Pifmire  and  a  Fly. 

All  things  that  live  muft  eat : 
And  Providence  ftill  fends  a  frefh  fupply. 
The  Elephant  and  Mite 
Stand  juft  in  the  fame  light. 
The  Gods  appretiate  not  by  weight  or  iize : 
The  Great,  the  Small, 
Are  equal  all, 
In  their  impartial  eyes. 
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FABLE      LXVIL 

The  KING,  his  SON,  and  the 

Two    PARROTS, 

Two  Parrots,  fon  and  father,  liv'd  at  Court. 
Andfoit  happ'd  the  Monarch  and  his  Heir 
Would  often  with  the  praters  fport : 
For  birds  were  their  delight  and  care. 
The  old  folks  lov'd,  like  people  of  their  age ; 
The  young  ones,  juft  as  Prince  and  Page, 
here  familiarity,  by  freedom  fed, 
Knocks  all  diftinftion  in  the  head, 
ow  ere  young  Poll  was  not  the  only  Bird, 

That  fhar'd  the  Prince's  favour ; 
chirping  fparrow  with  his  pert  behaviour, 

R  7  Oft 
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Oft  in  their  parties  made  a  third. 

And  as  it  is  the  way, 
Amongfl  young  Chaps  like  thofe, 

They  now  and  then  would  play, 
Till  they  fell  out  and  came  to  blows. 

It  hap'ned  then  one  day, 
Poll  gave  poor  Philip  fuch  a  peck, 
As  almoft  left  him  on  the  fpot  -, 
At  which  the  cholerick  Prince  wax'd  hot» 
And  twifted  off  the  Parrot's  neck. 
The  news  foon  reach'd  the  father's  ears, 
Who  with  loud  moan  proclaim'd  his  grief  $ 
But  what  avail  or  fighs  or  tears, 

When  there  is  no  relief? 
Alas  the  cruel  deed  was  done  ; 
And  is  there  no  redrefs  ?  he  cries, 
So  faid,  wing'd  with  revenge,  he  flies, 
Upon  the  Monarch's  fon, 

Anil 
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And  tore  out  both  his  eyes. 
Then  God-like  tow'ring  to  the  fides, 
Upon  the  top  of  an  old  tree  he  flood : 
With  vengeance  fated,  and  replete  with  blood. 

The  King  his  friend,  and  mafter, 
At  hearing  of  the  fad  difafler, 
Ran  to  the  place  where  he  was  flown, 
And  thus  his  favourite  Bird  addrefs'd: 
What  fignifies  revenge  or  moan  ? 
We  muft  fubmit  to  JOVE'S  beh'eft ; 
And  tho'  I  greatly  am  diftrefl 
I  yet,  with  forrow,  needs  muft  own* 
The  blame  lies  on  my  fon  alone. 
My  fon  !  Oh  no  j  it  was  by  Fate  decreed, 
They  by  each  other's  hands  ihould  bleed ; 
One  lofe  his  fight  and  one  his  life. 
Kind  heaven  forbid  that  we  fhould  be  at  flrife. 

R  4  Then 
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Then  friendly  as  we  were  before, 

Return  and  think  of  it  no  more. 
And  do  you  think,  the  Parrot  made  reply, 
I  can  be  taken  with  a  hook  fo  bare  ? 

Vengeance  I  know  is  royal  fare  5 
Your  fon  would  find  me  out  without  an  eye. 

But  this  is  nought  but  idle  prate  j 

For  be  it  Providence  or  Fate, 
That  governs  all  the  world  below, 
*Tis  wrote,  that  in  fome  defert  I  fhall  go  : 

And  there,  my  Deftiny  await. 

Nothing  my  fixt  refolve  can  move ; 
For  abfence  is  the  only  cure  for  hate, 

As  'tis  a  remedy  for  love, 
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FABLE      LXVIII, 

The  MOUNTEBANK  DEITIES, 

APoLLo  and  MINERVA  in  difgrace, 
Were  banifh'd  from  above. 
?Twas  vain  to  argue  in  the  cafe, 
Such  was  the  will  of  JOVE  ; 
For  if  the  father  of  the  Gods, 

But  nods, 
The  only  way, 
Is  to  obey  : 
There's  no  contending  'gainft  fuch  odds. 

Our  Exiles  then  as  we  conje&ure, 
Deprived  of  Ambrolie  and  Nedlar, 
A  council  held,  how  to  proceed, 

And 
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And  by  what  means  fupply  their  need. 

For  my  part,  faid  LATONA'S  fon, 

I  think  I've  found  what  courfe  to  run  5 

I'll  fet  up  Doftor,  for  you  know 

I  am  a  Quack  injlatu  quo. 

Nay  as  to  that,  then  ftrait  reply 'd 

The  Goddefs  born  without  a  mother, 

For  phyfick  I  am  qualified 

As  much,  perhaps,  as  any  other. 

Then  let's  about  this  bufmefs  quickly, 

And  (lop  at  fome  place,  that's  moft  fickly. 

So  fettled,  they  to  Earth  came  down. 
And  if  we  are  allow'd  to  guefs 

By  their  fuccefs, 

They  rnuft  have  fix'din  London  town. 
There  whilft  one  patient's  left  alive, 
A  mountebank  is  fure  to  thrive. 

APOLLO 
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APOLLO  cried,  here  take  thefe  pills, 
They  cure  the  body  of  all  Ills ; 
And  here's  my  Sov 'reign  grand  Elixir, 
That  almofl  makes  a  dead  man   quick,  Sir;-— 
Reftores  old  age  to  youth  again, 
And  rids  you  of  each  ach  and  pain. 
As  for  MINERVA  flie  profefs'd 
A  higher,  art :  {he  could  controul 
Th'  unruly  paffions  of  the  Soul ; 
Which  thus  her  printed  bills  exprefs'd. 
Mortals  approach,  be  happy,  and  rejoice !  — 
'Tis  Wifdorn  calls ;  O !  liften  to  my  voice  !  — - 
I  come  to  heal  your  bofoms  of  all  Sin : 
As  fair  without  I'll  make  you  white  within. 
Try  what  affiftance  I  may  lend. 
I  can  a  broken  eonfcience  mend: 
Sweeten  the  breath  of  Envy's  ftench:— . 
The  thirft  of  hot  Ambition  quench:— 

Nay 
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Nay  e'en  —  a  Mifer's  money 'd  fift  unclench; 
Weed  every  vice  from  heart  and  head, 
And  plant  each  virtue  in  their  ftead. 
All  this,  and  more,  I  can  infure  ; 
And  afk  no  money  if  no  cure. 

APOLLO  took  the  furer  way, 
He  firft  fold  hope,  then  made  them  pay* 
All  to  the  God  their  Bodies  carried, 
And  rich  as  any  Quack  grew  he  ; 
But  not  a  foul  with  Wifdom  tarried  : 
MINERVA  did  not  take  a  fee. 

How  true  an  emblem  of  Mankind ! 

You  fee  it  every  where, 
The  Soul,  alas !  we  feldom  mind, 

The  Body's  all  our  care. 
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FABLE     LXIX. 

The  MAN  and  the  FLEA. 


VAIN  Man,  importunate  and  weak, 
With  empty  vows  and  idle  prayers, 
Not  for  the  whole  but  for  his  own  dear  fake, 
Dins  all  Olympus  with  his  felfifti  cares  -, 
And  thinks  each  trifling  fcene  in  life, 
Squabbles  at  WHITE'S  or  with  his  wife, 
Muft  needs  as  much  concern  the  Gods, 
As  when  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  were  at  odds. 

A  fribblifh  fpark  once  by  a  Flea  was  bit  j 
O  HERCULES  !  cry'd  he,  is  it  then  fit 
Monfters  like  thefe  fhould  be  endur'd  to  thrive  ? 
How  came  this  Hydra  to  be  left  alive, 

When 
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When  you  fo  many  fmaller  plagues  deftroy'd  ? 
And,  O  great  JOVE  !  can  you  unmindful  fit, 
And  fee  us  with  fuch  vermin  fo  annoy 'd  ? 

He  would  have  ftirr'd  all  Earth  and  fea, 
Th'  HERCULEAN  club  and  thunder-bolt  employU 
To  crufli  a  Flea. 


FABLE 
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••••' 

FABLE     LXX. 

The  COCK  and  the  Fox. 


FU  L  L  in  the  center  of  a  lofty  tree, 
An  old  wife  Cock  had  made  his  neft  : 
And  there,  from  doubts  and  dangers  free, 

In  fafety  took  his  reft. 
A  Fox,  who  fpy'd  him  perch't  fecure, 
With  foftned  voice  and  air  demure, 
Thus  Chanticleer  addreft. 

Dear  Brother,  why  fo  very  high  ? 
I  bring  you  tidings  full  of  Joy. 
Twixt  Birds  and  Beafts  henceforth  there's  peace  : 

Then  prithee  don't  be  fhy; 
Come  down,  and  in  a  clofe  embrace^ 
We  will  the  knot  of  friend  (hip  tye. 

,     Why 
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Why  this  is  welcome  news  indeed  * 

Reply 'd  the  crefted  Bird, 
And  fee  a  Maftiff  on  full  fpeed 

Diredls  his  fleps  this  way; 
He  cbrnes,  no  doubt,  to  make  a  third, 
And  celebrate  with  us  this  happy  day.— 
What's  that  ?  quoth  Reynard  in  a  fright, 
Farewell :  we'll  e'en  poftpone  the  kifs 
And  talk  fome  other  time  of  this, 
He  faid  :  and  fcamper'd  out  of  fight. 

To  bite  the  biter  doubles  the  delight- 
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FABLE     LXXI. 

The  two  MULE s. 

TWO  Mules  together  traveli'd  on  the  road: 
One  bore  the  military  .cheft, 

And  one  the  Miller's  wl\eaten  load  j 
Chearfull  they  went,  nor  wanted  whip  nor  goad. 
The  firft  proud  of  his  charge,  with  ribbons  dreft> 
Jingles  his  bells  and  nods  his  plumed  creft  ; 
The  other  gravely  jogs  to  his  abode. 

When  lo  !  the  mountaineers  appear, 

Some  took  the  front  and  fome  the  rear ; 

And  as  the  money  was  the  bait, 

For  which  they  lay  in  wait. 
They  ftop'd  the  martial  beaft  and  feiz'd  his  bit. 
lit  would  have  feem'd  unfoldier  to  fubmit 

S  Without 
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Without  one  kick  or  blow  : 
And  then  his  honour  too,  you  know, 
So,  he  refifts,  and  fcorns  to  yield  ^ 

But  all  in  vain, 
For  oh  !  he  falls,  he's  flain  : 
And  leaves  them  matters  of  the  field. 
But  like  the  Hero  in  the  play, 
He  ftill  had  fomething  left  to  fay  : 
Then  faulter'd  out  with  pangs  and  flarts, 

Occafion'd  by  his  fmarts, 
O  Stars !  O  Gods !  is  this  the  fate 
Referv'd  for  me  and  for  the  great  ? 

Alas !  too  late  I  find 
'Twas  mad  Ambition  fir'd  my  mind ; 
And  fee,  fecure 
In  being  poor, 
The  Mule  in  fafety  comes  behind. 
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Ah !  My  dear  Brother, 

Reply'd  the  other, 

Too  high  a  ftation  is  a  dangerous  thing. 
Had  you  ne'er  been  at  court,  nor  ferv'd  a  King, 
But  had  like  me  gone  only  to  the  mill, 
You  might  in  a  whole  fkin  be  living  ftill. 


Sz 
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FABLE      LXXII 

The  FISHERMAN  and  the 

LITTLE  FISH. 

TH  E  fmalleft  Fry  grow  Fifh  in  time  y 
If  not  cut  off  before  their  prime. 
But  he  who  throws  them  in  the  ftream, 
In  hopes,  when  grown,  to  take  again, 
Will  very  likely  lofe  his  aim. 
And  bait  his  hook  in  vain. 

A  little  Carp,  from  fpawn  juft  hatch't, 
Once,  on  a  lucklefs  day,  was  catch't. 
The  Fifherman  fmil'd  at  his  prey : 
Howere,  quoth  he,  'tis  fomcwhat  to  begin  > 


Int 
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Into  my  wallet  fhew  the  way, 
For  greater  to  go  in. 

The  Carpling  faw  th'  impending  fate, 
And  ftrove  with  all  his  little  prate, 

To  ward  the  dreadful  blow. 

Alas !  he  cry'd,  in  me 
A  puny  fcanty  thing  you  fee, 

Not  worth  a  fhrimp  or  grig  $ 
Indeed  you'd  better  let  me  go, 

And  catch  me  when  I'm  big. 
I  then  may  prove  a  noble  fifli, 

Fit  for  my  Lord  Mayor's  board  > 
So  he  will  have  a  dainty  difh. 

And  you  encreafe  your  hoard. 
I'm  not  a  mouthful  for  a  child  ; 
A  hundred  fuch  as  I 
Might  on  a  faucer  lye, 

S  3  Unfit 
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Unfit  for  eating,  fry'd  or  boil'd. 

Why  then,  my  Dear,  .you  fhall  be  broil'd, 

Our  Angler  made  reply, 

And  that  this  very  night. 
The  Fiftierman  was  in  the  right. 
Who'd  give  the  Now  for  By  and  by  ? 

This  leffon  can  never  too  often  be  con'd, 
A  Fiih  in  the  Pan  is  worth  two  in  the  Pond. 


tar 
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FABLE    LXXIIL 

The  WISHES. 

A  Country  Bumpkin,  as  'tis  faid, 
Who  labour'd  hard  for  daily  bread, 
Reflecting  on  his  wretched  ftate, 
Arraign'd  the  Gods,  and  curs'd  his  fate  ; 
For  he  could  make  it  plain  appear, 
He  never  once,  in  all  his  life, 
Obtained  a  wifh,  except  his  wife ; 
And  that,  God  knows,  he  paid  for  dear. 

One  day  as  he  complaining  flood, 
When  he  had  fell'd  a  load  of  wood, 

Great  JUPITER  from  heaven  came  down  j 
And  thus  befpoke  the  murm'ring  clown, 

84 
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Rafh  Man !  doft  thou  then  think  theGods  don'tknow 
When  to  withold  their  gifts  and  when  beftow  ? 
I  now  vouchfafe  to  liften  to  thy  prayer : 
So  form  three  wifhes,  and  by  Stix  I  fwear 
Whatever  thou  doft  afk  thou  {halt  obtain ; 
Confider  well  thy  wants,  nor  wifh  in  vain. 

So  faid,  JOVE  to  the  ikies  return'd. 

And  ROGER  with  impatience  burn'd, 

Till  he  got  home  to  JOAN  his  wife. 

We  now  are  happy,  and  for  life, 

Cry'd  he :  and  then  began  to  tell, 

From  firft  to  laft,  all  that  befell : 

The  gracious  viiit  JOVE  had  paid, 

And  th'  awful  promife  which  he  made. 

Dear  hufband  then,  quoth  prudent  JOAN, 

Thefe  are  rare  doings  I  muft  own ; 

But  as  to  hurry  there's  no  need, 

With  fober  caution  let's  proceed : 
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For  ere  one  takes  fo  great  a  ftep, 

'Tis  wife  to  look  before  you  leap. 

Quoth  ROGER,  that's  the  thing  I  meant ; 

How  thou  has  jumpt  with  my  intent ! 

And  fince  'tis  wifh,  and  have  at  will, 

Let's  e'en  enjoy  ourfelves  my  dear : 

So  prithee  fetch  a  mug  of  beer. 
At  her  return  he  took  a  lufty  fwill, 
And  lolling  on  his  chair  at  heart's  defire, 
Indulging  thought,  and  happy  as  a  King : 
While  we  have  got,  faid  he,  fo  clear  a  fire, 
A  nice  black  pudding  would  be  no  bad  thing. 

He  fpoke,  and  from  the  chimney  fide, 

A  long  black  pudding  JOAN  efpy'd, 

That  like  a  ferpent  winding  came, 

As  if  on  purpofe  to  be  fry'd  $ 

At  which  fhe  fat  up  fuch  a  fcream, 

As  almoft  ftun'd  her  hulband's  ears ; 

i  But 
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But  rage  fucceeding  foon  her  fears, 

She  ftrait  a  peal  of  fury  rung, 

Thro'  all  the  changes  of  her  tongue. 

Sure  fuch  an  oaf  was  never  feen ! 

Thou  greateft  Booby  of  all  Boobies, 

We  Sir  and  Lady  might  have  been  3 

Or  thou  a  King  and  I  Queen, 

All  cover'd  o'er  with  pearls  and  rubies : 

With  gold  brocade  and  filver  fluff, 

And  thofe  too  hardly  good  enough  ; 
Inftead  of  which,  you  muft  for  pudding  cry. 
The  Devil  fill  your  greedy  gut,   fay  I. 

The  hufband,  work'd  up  to  a  paffion, 

Had  a  month's  mind  to  lay  his  lafh  on. 

As  Cobler  JOESON  ftrap'd  his  NELL, 

ROGER  perhaps  had  done  as  well. 

When  man  with  woman  once  is  leagucda 

It  is  to  be  compleatly  plagued. 

Here's 
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Here's  for  a  pudding  fuch  a  rout ! 
O  how  't  would  make  my  heart  rejoice. 
Could  it  but  ftop  thy  fqualling  voice, 
To  fee  it  dangle  at  thy  fnout. 
His  prayer  by  JUPITER  was  heard  ; 
For  quick  as  he  the  words  preferr'd, 
Up  from  the  hearth  the  pudding  fprung, 
Fixt  on  her  nofe,  and  there  it  hung. 
Now  JOAN  was  comely  tho'  low  bred, 
Clear  natural  white  and  wholefome  red ; 
And,  to  {peak  truth,  on  fuch  a  face, 
The  pudding  was  no  fmall  difgrace. 
One  comfort  tho'  it  brought  along, 
It  made  the  vixen  hold  her  tongue. 
Ho  were  thought  ROGER,  with  the  wi(h  remaining, 
He  might  be  made  a  King  and  fill  a  throne. 
But  then,   tho'  Sovereign  power'  is  worth  obtaining, 
In  what  light  would  appear  his  dear  queen  JOAN? 

Let 
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Let  fhe  herfelf  th'  affair  decide : 
Either  to  be  a  Royal  Bride, 

With  that  moft  horrid  nofe  fhe  has, 
Or,  elfe  defpifing  Pomp  and  Crown, 
From  grandeur  all  at  once  come  down, 

And  be  poor  JOAN,  juft  as  fhe  was. 
All  things  confider'd,  pro  and  con, 
Tho*  well  fhe  knew  in  fuch  a  cafe, 
That  they  whofe  heads  have  crowns  upon, 
Of  courfe  abound  in  charms  and  grace. 
Yet  as  to  pleafe  is  every  woman's  pride, 
Mankind  to  captivate  and  to  bewitch, 
She  rather  poor  and  pretty  would  abide, 
Than  to  be  ugly  and  be  rich. 

So  ROGER  alter'd  not  his  ftate, 

He  neither  wealthy  grew  nor  great ; 

Kappy3  he  fLill  had  one  wifh  more 
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To  make  his  wife  attain  her  ends : 
Poor  fatisfadtion !  fmall  amends  ! 
Her  former  beauty  to  reftore, 
And  leave  her  nofe  as  t'was  before. 

How  vain,  abfurd  and  fickle  are  Mankind ! 
Still  prone  to  veer  with  every  blaft  of  wind ; 
In  fearch  of  others  blifs  their  own  forgoe, 
With  idle  wiflies  importuning  Heaven, 
And  yet  how  few  there  are  who  rightly  know 
To  ufe  fuch  bleffings  as  the  Gods  have  given ! 
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FABLE    LXXIV. 

The  three  YOUNGSTERS  and 

The  OLD  MAN, 

AT  fourfcore,  think  of  planting ! 
The  poor  old  man  muft  furely  doat ; 
For  who  would  make  a  birth-day  coat, 
When  nothing  but  a  fhroud  is  wanting  ? 
In  brick  and  mortar  he  himfelf  might  pleafe, 
And  live  t'enjoy  his  houfe —  at  leaft  fome  days. 
But  could  he  ever  hope  to  fee 
One  of  thofe  twigs  grow  up  a  tree  ? 
Let  other  cares,  good  man,  your  thoughts  employ  j 
Reflect  on  all  your  errors  part, 
And  leave  us  young  folks  to  enjoy 
Pleafures  to  come,  and  like  to  laft. 

Thus 
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Thus  fpoke  three  Youths,  who  faw  an  aged  man 
For  future  forefts  laying  out  a  plan. 
Prefumptuous  Boys ! 
Th'  old  Man  replies, 

We  all  muft  pay  one  common  debt ; 

You  faw  the  Sun  this  morning  rife, 

But  who  can  fay  hell  fee  it  fet  ? 

Alike  your  days  and  mine  are  told  -y 
I  have  been  young  but  you  may  ne'er  be  old. 

Since  life  at  moft  is  but  a  fpan, 

I  will  enjoy  it  all  I  can  : 
I  do  enjoy  it  now,  in  what  you  blame ; 
To  think,  one  day  beneath  thefe  fpringing  groves 
My  children's  children  may  talk  o're  their  loves, 
Admire  the  {hade  I  gave,  and  blefs  my  name. 
Can  greater  tranfports  fill  a  virtuous  breaft 
Than  that  of  making  others  bleil ! 

I  yet 
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I  yet  fome  years  may  draw  my  vital  breath : 

And  live,  for  ought  you  know,  to  weep  your  death- 

Alas !  he  prophefied  aright. 

One  of  the  youths  was  (lain  in  fight ; 

The  other,  who  went  out  to  fea, 

Was  in  the  voyage  caft  away ; 

The  third,  as  fporting  on  the  courfe, 

Was  kill'd  by  an  unruly  horfe. 
Our  old  man  griev'd  at  their  untimely  doom, 
And  had  this  flory  wrote  upon  their  tomb. 
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FABLE       LXXV. 

The  Two  DREAMS. 

COME,  fweet  Variety :  without  thy  aid 
APOLLO'S  winged  courfer  flags  a  Jade, 
In  all  thy  party-colour'd  trim  appear, 
Like  flow'fy  May  that  variegates  the  year, ; 
Give  grace  and  fpirit  to  the  fong ; 
And  as  the  Bee  for  ever  ranging, 
That's  never  happy  but  when  changing) 
Juft  fip  the  fweets  and  fly  along. 
Come  with  Invention  hand  in  hand, 
Whilft  Fidlion  waves  her  magic  wand  j 
Still  fhift  the  fcene,  but  not  the  plan, 
From  man  to  beaft,  from  beaft  to  man ; 
Or  leave  the  men  and  beafts  and  things, 
And  take  your  flight  on  fancy's  wings ; 

T  Embody 
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Embody  every  paffion  of  the  Soul: 

Command  all  nature  and  the  Gods  controul. 

But  yet  in  all  retain  one  point  in  view, 

Tho'  feign'd  the  Tale,  the  Moral  muft  be  true. 

Then  let  us  uie  the  privilege  we  claim, 

Give  fpeech  to  air,  and  fubftanceto  a  Dream. 

Two  Dreams,  'tis  faid,  (we'll  call  them  Black  and 


Into  the  Turk's  Seraglio  flid  one  night. 

The  firft  pofleffion  of  the  Sultan  got  ; 

An  Eunuch  was  the  other's  lot. 

When  thus,  as  foon  as  morning  came, 
The  White  befpoke  the  Sabk  Dream. 

What  fays  my  Vilionary  Brother  ? 

Has  he  perform'd  his  deflin'd  part, 

And  made  his  Turban'd  Highnefs  fmart  ? 

I  have 
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I  have  indeed,  reply  'd  the  other, 

Both  fcar'd  his  head  and  plagu'd  his  heart. 


Firft  then,  to  quicken  his  alarms, 
The  Janifiaries  are  in  arms  ; 
Their  Aga  leads  them  on,  and  now 
They  pluck  the  Crefcent  from  his  brow  : 
His  Brother  for  their  Sovereign  own, 
Who  from  a  dungeon  mounts  the  throne. 
The  mutes  their  fatal  orders  bring, 
About  his  neck  they  twift  the  firing  ; 
Then  what  is  now  this  Sultan  King  ? 
Mere  man  indeed.    Proftrate  he  fues 
For  wretched  life,  which  they  refufe  ; 
Pale  are  his  cheeks,  ered  his  hair, 
Convulfions  fhake  his  labouring  frame  : 
He  wakes  with  horror  and  defpair, 
Delivered  at  the  laft  extream, 

T  2  And 
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And  thanks  his  ftars-—  'tis  all  a  dream ! 

If  I  but-let  him  fleep  again, 

'Tis  only  to  enhance  his  pain  ; 

Pleas'd  at  his  ftarts,  encreafe  his  throes, 

And  drag  him  on  from  woes  to  woes. 
Thus  every  night.  I  make  the  Monarch  fhake, 
Who  longs  for  morn,  and  trembles  tho'  awake. 

Methinks,  reply 'd  the  Vifion  white, 
You  have  outdone  your  ufual  fpite. 
My  tafk  was  of  a  different  nature, 
I  made  my  Have  a  happy  creature : 
Soon  as  to  reft  he  was  composed, 
The  reigning  Sultan  I  depos'd, 
Then  fet  my  Man.  upon  the  throne  -, 
The  Empire  Ottoman  his  own. 
He  here  gives  peace,  there  war  declares, 
To  conquer  Europe  next  prepares  •-, 

With 
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With  thirft  of  glory  now  he  burns, 
Now  crown'd  with  vidtory  returns : 
Then  midft  his  bright  Sultanas  goes, 
Where  'each  would  fain  his  paffion  (hare  : 
And  now  to  pleafe  they  all  prepare, 
Each  grace  unveil,  each  charm  difclofe, 
Till,  fir'd  with  love,  the  handkerchief  he  throws, 
Which  ilngles  out  the  happy  Fair. 
No  anxious  thoughts  his  blifs  deftroy, 
I  lead  him  on  from  Joy  to  Joy. 
Thus  to  my  Muffulman,  by  me,  'tis  given 
To  pafs  each  night  within  his  Prophet's  heaven. 

Was  Slave  or  Sultan  better  fated? 

'Tis  difficult  to  know ; 
The  cafe  is  feldom  rightly  ftated> 

That's  judged  from  outward  fliew. 
Man's  IIFe  or  happy  or  unhappy  proves 

T  3  By 
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By  fecrct  fprings  unfeen,  on  which  it  moves. 
When  we  behold  the  wealthy  and  the  grand, 
We  think  that  Fortune's  wheel  is  at  a  ftand. 

Their  blifs  feems  fo  compleat ; 
But  could  we  in  their  bofoms  pry, 
That  which  we  fee  with  envy's  eye, 
Our  pity  would  create. 
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FABLE      LXXVI. 

The  STORY-TELLERS. 

A  Merchant  once,  if  PILPAY  tells  us  true, 
Went  out  to  traffic,  at  fome  foreign  Fair, 

And  left,  as  cautious  people  do, 
A  ftock  of  Iron  to  his  neighbour's  care. 
At  his  return,  where  is  my  Iron,  pray  ? 
Your  Iron  did  you  fay  ? 

Alas  !  whilft  you  was  gone  afar 

A  Rat  devour'd  it  every  bar. 
I've  fcolded  all  my  folks  ;  but  what  of  that  ? 
Where  is  the  ftore-houfe  proof  againft  a  Rat  ?, 
The  Merchant  feign'd  to  take  it  all  for  truth ; 

There  was  no  help,  the  fad:  was  done, 
But  in  a  day  or  two  he  met  his  neighbour's  Son, 
And  kidnap'd  by  fome  means  the  youth, 
He  then  invites  the  father  to  a  feaft. 

T  4  O 
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O  friend  !  what  pleafures  can  I  tafte  ? 

My  Son  is  loft,  my  comfort's  fled 

Your  fon  ! — the  trader  faid, 
Laft  night  I  faw  an  Owl,  from  yon  old  hou/V 

Fly  out,  that  feiz'd  him  by  the  head, 
And  bore  him  off,  as  tho'  he  were  a  moufe. 
That  is  a  flory  too  abfurd, 
My  boy  liimfelf  had  catch'd  the  bird  : 
You  take  me  furely  for  a  fool. 
Not  I :  but  prythee  friend  be  cool. 

Is  it  a.  wonder  pray  ? 
Where   Rats   a  tun  of  Iron  eat, 
That  with  a  child  not  ten  ftone  weight, 

An  Owl  iliould  fly  away  ? 
The  father  faw  his  neighbour's  drift,  and  fmi.Pd, 
Reftor'd  the  Iron,  and  receiv'd  his  child. 
Between  two  travellers  arofe 
The  fame  difpute  5  one  was  of  thofe, 

Our 
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Our  Story  fays,  who  never  fee 

But  thro'  a  fnagnifying  glafs. 
Each  Liliput  a  Brobdignag  muft  be , 

And  wonders  rife  where  'ere  they  pafs. 
I  faw  a  cabbage  once,  not  far  from  Rom< 
Said  one,  big  as  a  houfe,  or  very  nigh. 

And  I,  reply'd  a  (lander  by, 

A  Ppt  as  large  as  Peter's  dome. 
Well,  quoth  thefirft,  if  fibbing  be  a  Sin, 
You  Ye  much  to  anfwer  for,  I  fear  ! 

Why  fo  ?  faid  th'  other  with  a  fneer, 
My  pot  was  made  to  boil  your  cabbage  in» 
Such  folks,  by  reafon  to  confute, 
Would  be  but  lengthning  the  difpute. 

Better  to  hear  all  they  can  fay. 
Seem  to  give  credit  to  each  word, 
Then  tell  a  ftory  more  abfurd : 

'Tis  much  the  fhorteft  way* 

FABLE 
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FABLE 

A  Saying  of  SOCRATES. 

WHEN  SOCRATES  had  built  his  houfe  i 
we  find 

Friends  came,  as  'twas  the  way,  to  fpeak  their  mind. 
One  blam'd  the  Portico,  and  one  the  Hall ; 
But  all  agreed  the  Manfion  was  too  fmall. 
Had  it,  the  Sage  reply *d>  much  fmaller  been. 

Still  were  it  large  enough  for  me. 
O !  would  kind  heaven  but  grant,  that  I  might  ftq 
AS  many  real  friends  as  I  can  lodge  within  { 

To  friendship's  charter  all  lay  claim  $ 
The  touch-ftone  is  the  cafe  of  need. 
Nothing  fo  common  as  a  friend  by  name  -y 
Nor  any  thing  fo  fcarce  as  one  in  deed. 

FAB&1 
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FABLE       LXXVIII. 

The  WALLET. 


JOVE  fummon'd  once,  from  far  and  near, 
All  living  Creatures  to  appear 
Before  his  awful  throne : 
The  God  furvey'd  the  motley  crowd, 
Firft  paufed  a  while,  then  fpoke  aloud 

V 

Jn  grave  majeftic  tone. 
Jf  there  be  any  here,  Bird,  Beaft,  or  Man, 
Who  thinks  he  is  not  handfome,  witty,  wife, 
Let  him  fliew  where  his  grievance  liesj 
And  111  redrefs  it  if  I  can. 
You,  Monkey  there,  to  thce  I  firft  apply, 

(I  have  my  reafons  why) 
Anwtfft  thefe  Beaftslook  round  about, 


la 
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In  confcience  fay,  canfl  thou  find  out 

One  handfomer  than  th?e  ? 
Tell  me  thy  mind,   and  fpeak  it  free. 
Not  one  indeed,  reply rd  the  Aper 
Gaz£  on  thefe  features,  view  this  fliape,       ,^ 

My  portrait  on  each  ceiling  fhews  • 

• 
We  monkeys  are  defign'd  for  Beaus, 

Things,  for  which,  Ladies,  make  fo  ftrange  a-fufst 
And  like  the  more  becaufe  they  copy  us. 
As  for  our  brother  Bruin  there, 
4  half  formal  lu.mpifh  unlick'd  Bea;c3 
If  to  advice  he  can  fubmit, 
He  ne'er  will  for  his  picture  fit, 
Except  HOGARTH  ftiould.want  a  phiz.; 
Then  none  indeed  fo  fit  as  his. 
The  Bear  approach'd  :  and,  after  fuch  a  fpeech, 
All  thought  he  had  fome  favour  to  bcfeech  3 
Not  he  indeed  :  pleafed  with  his  own  perfections ; 

On 
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On  th'  Elephant  he  cart  reflexions 
How  long  his  ears  !  how  fhort  his  tail  I 
The  Architect  mifplaced  the  fcale  ; 
Was  ever  feen  fo  ftrange  a  Creature  ? 
Whilft  this,  was  thankful  to  kind  Nature, 
But  thought  her  cruel  to  th'  unweildy  Whale, 
The  little  Ant  defpis'd  the  fmaller  Mite, 
And  this  a  fmaller  yet  again, 
Some  InfeQ:  out  of  mortal  fight, 
That  bleft  itfelf  to  be  unknown  to  Men. 

In  fliort  all  with  themfelves  quite  fatisfy'd 
Found  fomewhat  in  each  other  to  deride. 
But  of  all  Creatures  Man  moft  felfifh  was  : 
For  ever  blaming  that  or  this, 
Never  content  with  what  he  has, 
And  always  pleafed  with  what  he  is« 
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Thus  thro'  a  telefcope  Mankind  we  fpy  $ 
A  brother's  frailties,  monftrous  grown, 

We  at  the  magnifying  end  defcry, 
Then  turn  the  glafs  to  view  our  own. 

For  fo  it  is,  both  Man  and  Womankind, 
Time  out  of  mind, 

By  JUPITER'S  command  a  wallet  bore  : 
To  our  own  follies  ever  blind, 
We  hide  them  in  the  pouch  behind, 

But  place  our  neighbour's  in  the  pouch  before. 
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FABLE       LXXIX. 

The  old  LYON. 

ALYO  N,  once  the  terror  of  the  plain, 
Who  far  and  wide  had  ftretch'd  his 

bloody  reign ; 

Unable  now  to  range  about, 
By  iicknefs,  and  with  age  worn  out, 
He  that  made  all  the  forefts  tribute  pay, 
Sad !  but  too  common  turn  of  Fate  !  at  length 
To  his  own  Vaflals  falls  a  prey; 
Who  to  his  weaknefs  owe  their  ftrength. 
The  Horfe  firft  kick't  him  on  that  brow* 
Which  erft  was  circled  with  a  crown. 
Where  is,  he  cry'd,  the  Monarch  now  ! 

Then  neigh'd  to  fee  him  down. 
Bit  by  the  Wolf,  gor'd  by  the  Ox, 
'Teazed  by  the  Ape,  and  laught  at  by  the  Fox, 

He 
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He  whofe  tremendous  rear  was  wont  to  make 

Ths  woods  and  mountains  make^ 
Refign'd,  without  a  murmur,  feels 
The  kite  of  teeth,  and  bruife  of  heels- 
But  when  he  faw  the  Jack-afs,  in  his  turn 
Approach,  to  give  his  Majefly  a  fpurn, 
Ah  !  this  is  more  than  mortal  beaft  can  bear ! 
Then  fhrunk  his  head  and  drop'd  a  tear  J 
I  was  content  to  yield  my  breath, 
But  ftruck  by  thee,  tis  double  death* 

O  ye !  who  at  the  helm  prefide* 

Be  Good  as  ye  are  great  -y 
Left  by  fome  fudden  ebb  of  tide. 

You  meet  the  Lyon's  fate. 
For  fhould  you  fall  in  fuch  difgrace, 
From  high  to  low,  all  thole  who  pafs, 
Will  juft  behave  as  did  our  afs; 
And  Ipurn  a  Courtier  out  of  place* 
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FABLE      LXXX, 

The  BEES. 

THE  Monarch  of  a  fwarm  of  Bees 
In  Council  fat,  beneath  a  clump  of  trees^ 
Enacting  laws  to  make  his  people  thrive  j 
For  all  his  cares  were  eenter'd  in  the  hive* 

r 

He  iffued  out  a  proclamation, 

Informing  all  the  humming  nation, 

Some  learned  Bees  had  lately  found 

That  certain  bloffoms  were  not  found  $ 
•And  therefore  none  fhould  make  pretext 
Or  dare  to  tafte  the  lift  annext. 

Who  e'er  brings  home  his  honey  freight 

Shall  be  examined  at  the  gate  $ 

And  if  found  guilty  of  the  fact, 

'Twas  death,  according  to  the  adh 

U  And 
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And  now  each  Bee  to  work  difpofcs, 
And  gathers  from  the  faireft  flowers. 
From  Woodbines,  Lillies,  Pinks  and  Roles, 
From  Violet  beds  and  Jefs'min  bowers  ; 
Now  hyeing  home  to  their  retreat, 
Their  little  thighs  with  fweets  replete. 
It  happen'd  once,   a  favourite  Bee, 
Reftrain'd  by  neither  fear  nor  awe, 
Unmindful  of  the  King's  decree, 
Tatted  of  fame  forbidden  tree. 
As  tho*  exempted  fjom  the  law. 

. 

But  there  fhe  quite  miilook  the  cafe, 
As  foon  fhe  found  by  her  difgrace, 
The  guards  difcoverd  by  the  flavour, 
That  {he  aftray  had  been ; 
But  as  (lie  ftood  fo  high  in  favour 
They  like  true  Courtiers  let  her  in. 
As  round  the  hive  the  Monarch  went, 
He  trac'd  the  guilty  by  the  fcentj 
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And  doom'd  to  death,  as  'twas  their  due, 
The  guards  and  favourte  too, 

0  Sir  !  cry'd  out  his  buzzing  Train, 
Save,  fave  their  lives,  for  pity's  fake  : 
In  time  to  come  they'll  warning  take, 

Nor  ever  fin  again"  . 

1  muft  refufe,   the  ftfeady  Monarch  faid, 
Kings  have  no  right,  nor  power  to  break 

Thofe  laws  themfelves  have  made. 
fey  this  example,  fee  before  your  view, 
I  fave  whole  numbers  whilft  I  punifh  few. 

The  brighteft  Jewel  in  a  monarch's  crown 
Is  that  which  fheds  the  rays  of  mercy  down  ; 

It  is  th'  intrinfic  worth  of  Kings, 
Whence  fprings 

Their  people's  love,  their  own  renown* 
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0i 

Ye  Gods  on  earth  !  who  reprefent 
Him,  who  made  earth  and  firmament 
Whilft  you  his  grandeur  have  in  view, 
Let  not  his  goodnefs  be  forgot ; 
The  Thander  often  rolls,  'tis  true, 

The  bolt  is  feldom  (hot. 
But  let  not  Pity  fo  prevail, 
To  blunt  the  fword  or  turn  the  fcale  i 

When  Juftice  dooms,  'tis  fit  the  guilty  fall} 
For  if  th'  example  made  by  Law, 
Thro'  terror  keeps  mankind  in  awe, 

Mercy  to  one  is  Cruelty  to  all. 
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FABLE      LXXXI. 

The  FOOTMAN  and  the  MAGPYE. 

A  PUBLIC  Minifter  a  Secretary  had, 
The  Secretary  a  Valet, 
And  JOHN  poifefs'd,  a  thing  as  bad, 
A  favourite  Pye  :  all  arrant  thieves,  hut  yet 

'Twill  fcarcely  gain  belief. 
The  Bird  was  the  moft  modeft  thief. 
The  Minifter,  of  courfe  muft  rob  the  ftate, 
And  under  him  the  Secretary  cheat  5 
JOHN  from  his  mafter  fteals  what  he  can  get, 
And  all  was  fi(h  that  came  to  Magy's  net, 
Thus  life  is  but  a  Courfe  of  theft, 
Without  a  break  to  right  or  left. 

V  3  Stifl 
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Still  JOHN  found  miffing  every  day 

One  thing  or  other,  ftoln  away : 

There  enters  here,  thought  he,  no  third  $• 

It  then  muft  be  that  roguifh  bird. 
To  know  the  truth,  I  muft  with  caution  aft  ; 
So  watch'd  the  Pye,  and  caught  him  in  the  fadt  ^ 

Conveying  to  a  private  hole, 

A  piece  of  filver,  which  he  ilole  ; 

Like  other  Mifers,  laying  by 

A  hoard,   he  never  could  enjoy. 

And  have  I  catch'd  thee  then  ?  he  faid, 

Ungrateful  bird  !  nought  but  thy  head, 

{hall  pay  the  forfeit  of  thy  crime  ; 

So  if  thou  a  haft  a  prayer  to  fay. 

Make  no  delay, 
For  very  brief's  thy  time. 

O  mercy,  mercy  !  cry'd  the  Pye  : 
e  VQU  not  done  the  fame  as  I  ? 
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Your  mafter  and  his  mafter  too, 
Have  they  not  done  the  fame  as  you  ?' 
Then  ah  !  to  me  that  pardon  grant, 
Which,  foon  or  late,  you  a!l  may  want* 
There  was  great  truth  in  what  the  magpye  faid  * 
But  cruel  JOHN,  without  remorfe, 
Cut  fhort  the  thread  of  his  difcourfe, 
And  twifted  off  his  head, 

Twas  ever  thus :  the  weakeft  to  the  wall. 
Where  great  Rogues  ftand,  the  little  fall. 
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FABLE      LXXXI1. 

The  ADVANTAGE  of  LEARNING. 

Etwixt  two  fellow  citizens,  of  yore, 
A  conteft  rofe  :  the  caufe  of  which 
Was  this—  one  learned  was,  but  poor, 
The  other  ignorant,  and  rich. 
Prefurnptuous !  faid  the  man  of  ftore, 

To  dare  with  me  to  vye  ; 
For  really  now,  'twixt  you  and  I, 
What  does  your  knowledge  bring  you  mor§ 
Than  him  who  begs  from  door  to  door  ? 
Methinks  you're  much  upon  the  par  j 

Tho'  all  this  while, 
I  fee  in  your  contemptuous  fmile, 
You  fancy  you  furpfs  me  far, 

But 
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But  tell  me,  friend, 

With  all  your  wit,  where  will  your  folly  end  ? 
For  folly  fure  it  is,  as  you  proceed ; 
Thus  ever,  without  reft,  to  write  and  read : 

And  all  for  what  ?  for  fame  you'll  fay. 

'Tis  mighty  fine  !  no  doubt,  but  pray 
Will  fame  fupply  your  need  ? 

How  many  friends  do  you  invite 

To  dine  at  noon  or  fup  at  night  ? 
Who  on  his  wit  and  knowledge  is  dependant, 
Has  nothing  but  his  lhadow  for  attendant. 

Of  what  importance  to  the  State 
Are  thofe,  who  have  no  wealth  to  fpend  ? 

The  only  ufeful  are  the  Great, 

Who  make  their  money  circulate ; 
Tradefmen,  Artificers  and  Taylors, 
fimps,  Poets,  Bawds,  and  Small-ware  dealers* 

Qri  us,  grand  folks,  depend, 

To 
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To  all  this  fluff,  the  fcholar  held  his  tongue ; 

There  \vas  indeed  too  much  to  fay : 

To  prove  a  fool  is  in  the  wrong, 

Is  talk  and  time  both  thrown  away. 

The  Wars  fpoke  for  him,  ere  'twas  long; 

For  fo  it  hap'd,  their  town  was  taken. 

And  by  our  Citizens  forfaken. 
The  Ignoramus  was  obliged  to  roam, 
Defpis'd  by  all,  without  a  friend  or  home. 
The  Man  of  letters,  every  where  careft, 
Prov'd  plain,  t'wixt  Wealth  and  Science  which  was 
befr, 

What  ever  Intereft  prompts,  or  Fools  devife, 
Pofiefs  yourfelves  of  Knowledge,  and  be  wife. 
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FABLE      LXXXIIL 

The  SHEPHERD  and  the  SEA, 

LEST  with  the  profits  of  his  bleating  (lore, 

Near  the  fea  (hore, 
A  fhepherd  liv'd  content ; 
'Tis  true  his  income  was  but  fmall, 
But  it  was  fure  :  that's  all  in  all, 
He  had  enough  and  paid  his  rent  \ 
What  could  he  wifh  for  more  ? 

It  fo  rnifhap'd,  he  faw  each  day 
Veffels  arriving  in  the  bay  5 
Whofe  treafures  cover'd  all  the  ftrand. 
To  mad  ambition  he  gives  way, 
l^qr  can  he  longer  now  withftand 

The 
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The  ftrong  temptation  to  be  rich  and  great : 
But  greedily  devours  the  alluring  bait, 

And  fells  his  fheep  and  land. 
Then  in  one  bottom  to  his  coft, 
He  raflily  ventures  all  -,  and  all  was  loft. 

Thus  tumbled  from  his  former  ftate, 
He  that  was  once  the  foremoft  of  the  Swains, 
Th'  ALEXIS  or  the  DAPHNIS  of  the  plains. 
For  whom  the  mepherdeffes  made  fuch  rout, 
Was  now  plain  ROGER  or  ppor  COLIN  CLOUT, 
How  e'er  in  time  with  diligence  and  pains, 
Hoarding  each  day  his  little  gains. 
Once  more  he  owns  a  flock  j 
Sets  up  a-new, 
Buys  in  more  ftock, 
Encreafing  every  day  his  ftore  : 
And,  tho'  no  Bankrupt,  richer  grew 
Than  what  he  was  before. 

By 
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By  Fortune  favour'd,  as  by  Fortune  -croft, 
Our  Shepherd  now  no  longer  toft, 
Again  is  fettled  to  his  mind : 
And  ne'er  enquires  how  fits  the  wind- 
But  as  perchance  near  the  fea  fide, 
He  gaz'd  around,  and  faw  the  tide 

Scarce  dimpled  by  the  breeze  : 
And  faw  the  (hips  in  fafety  ride  $ 
Ah !  flattering  faithlefs  deep  !  he  cry'd, 

I  fell  by  looks  like  thefe. 
VENUS,  'tis  faid,  from  you  arofe  : 
You  have*  I  fee,  your  daughter's  fmiles, 

With  all  her  harlot  wiles, 
And  want  more  money  I  fuppofe j 
But,  Lady  Waves,  I'm  none  of  thofe 

That  twice  are  to  be  caught ; 
You  may  tempt  others  as  you  tempted  me, 
But,  faith,  of  mine  you  ne'er  again  fhall  fee 
A  fingle  groat. 

The 
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The  man  who  leaves  his  native  coaft, 
Entic'd  by  Lucre's  felfifli  call, 
And  trufts  upon  the  feas  his  little  all, 

Oft  counts  without  his  hoft  ; 

Or  rifes  but  to  fall* 
So  he  that  leaves  his  quiet  feat, 
In  hopes  at  Court  to  become  great, 
The  fubftance  for  the  fhadow  quits : 

He'll  meet  more  rubs  than  hits, 
And  wail  his  folly  when  too  late, 

Bewilder'd  Men,  for  ever  blind ! 
To  truft  to  Courts,  or  to  the  Wind, 
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FABLE      LXXXIV. 

The  RAT  and  the  ELEPHANT. 

AN  Elephant  was  paffing  by, 
In  all  the  Eaftern  pomp  of  fhewj 
He  was  not  wont  fo  fine  to  go, 
But  as  upon  his  back  three  ftory  high, 

The  grand  Sultana  fat, 
Her  dog,  her  monkey,  and  her  cat, 
Her  good  old  woman,  and  her  Poll  befide, 
He  flalk't  along  with  more  than  common  pride. 
When,  from  amidft  the  gazing  crowd, 
An  envious  Rat  exclaim'd  aloud. 
What  can  they  in  that  lump  of  fle(h  admire  ? 
Is  it  becaufe  his  head  is  fo  much  higher  ? 
Or  that  he  ftands  upon  more  ground  than  we  ? 

I  vow 
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I  vow  and  fwear  for  me, 

My  fhape  genteel,  tho'  fmall,  I  would  not  change 
For  one  fo  very  clumfy,  huge  and  ftrange  ; 
But  Men  will  always  make  a  fufs 

About  they  know  not  what* 
Much  more  he  would  have  faid ;  but  Puft 
With  indignation  mov'd, 

Leap'd  down,  and  prov'd 
The  difference  'twixt  the  Elephant  and  Rat* 

The  tale  thus  told,  now  for  the  application* 
A  Gallic  Author  fays,  I  vvifh  'twas  true, 
That  felf-conceit's  peculiar  to  his  nation  j 
Good  Englifh  folks,  pray  what  fay  you  ? 
Who  ape,  defpife,  yet  ftill  remain 
As  light  as  France,  as  proud  as  Spain* 
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FABLE       LXXXV. 

The  two   STATUES. 

To  Mr.   ROUQJJET. 

TELL  me,  ingenious  friend  ROUQUET, 
Did  ever  you  know  Poet  yet, 

But  who  fome  famous  Painter  had  in  view  ? 
1 1  modeftly  take  place  amongft  the  heft, 
SWIFT,  DRYDEN,  PRIOR,  POPE,  and  all  the  reft> 

And  for  my  KNELLER  call  on  you. 
!ould  I  like  thee  but  make  my  title  true, 

after  ages  I  might  (land  the  teft : 
'mmortal !  rang'd  amongft  the  happy  few, 

Who  ne'er  fo  old,  are  always  new. 

;t  others  raife  their  voice  and  boldly  tell, 
How  WILLIAM  fought,  and  how  the  Rebels  fell* 

X  For 
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For  themes  fo  high,  my  Mufe  is  much  too  faint 
GLOVER  may  ling  the  man,  and  ROUQUET  paint. 
Enough  for  me,  if  in  thefe  moral  lays, 
With  birds  and  hearts,  I  can  inftruft,  and  pleafc. 
I  dam  a  little  fatire  now  and  then : 
But  that  is  when  I  talk  of  Men* 


In  ancient  days,  or  days  of  yore, 
A  hundred  times, 
To  make  out  rhimes, 
Thus  have  I  faid  before. 
But  that's  a  privilege  APOLLO  grants, 
Which  each  poor  Poet  ufes  as  he  wants, 
It  happened  then  in  ancient  days, 
(You'll  find  I  take  which  rhime  I  pleafe) 
That  'twas  refolv'd  by  feme  good  people, 
In  honour  cf  St.  GEORGE,  a  church  to  raife  : 
And  with  his  Statue  crown  the  Steeple. 
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Two  Sculptors  were  employ 'd,  who  had  the  knack 
Of  chipping  marble  into  life; 
Some  PHIDIAS  or  fome  ROUBILLAC, 
Or  he  who  of  an  Image  made  a  Wife. 
And  to  avoid  all  noife  and  ftrife, 
It  wa$  in  articles  fet  down, 
That  he  whofe  work  was  judg'd  the  beft, 
Bcfides  the  honour  and  renown, 
Should  claim  a  certain  fum  cxpreft. 
But  he  who  fail'd,  inftead  of  gains, 
Might  take  his  labour  for  his  pains. 

Pride,  Int'reft,  Emulation, 
Incite  our  Artiifo  to  the  tafk. 
With  men  of  talents,  I  would  afk 

What  fpur  like  Reputation  ? 
The  Statues  now  are  both  completed  : 
And  in  fome  public  place  were  feated, 
Expos'd  to  view,  to  all  who  came, 
To  gain  applaufe  or  fuflfer  blame. 

X  2  One 
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One  was  admir'd  by  every  curious  eye : 
The  other  fneer'd  at  by  each  ftander  by. 
What  charms!  what  beauties !  in  the  firft  were  founc 
Proportions  juft  !  Expreffion  true  ! 
The  Drap'ry  flowing,  eafy,  new  ! 
The  Contours  graceful,   foft  and  round  ! 
The  fecon'd,  like  an  unlick'd  Bear, 
Had  neither  form,  nor  mein,  nor  air. 
Wherefore >  by  all,  it  was  agreed 
Thefirft  ihoald  have  the  price  decreed* 
Hold,    faid  the  other,  why  this  hafte  ? 
Are  not  the  Statues  to  be  plac'd, 
Where  yonder  fteeple  meets  the  Ikies  ? 
Firft  fix  them  there, 
And  then  declare, 
Which  beft  deferves  the  prize. 
The  labour,  fcaffblding,  and  cotf, 
Were  look'd  upon  as  fo  much  loft. 
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But  when  the  half-form'd  Image,  fixt  on  high, 

Was  in  its  proper  place  : 
Moulded  to  fhape,  and  fofYned  into  grace, 
"t  drew  on  every  fide  th'  admiring  eye. 

Whilft  th'  other,  loft  each  beauty  quite  ; 

By  diftance,  dwindled  out  of  fight, 

Thy  works,  my  Friend,  where  art  and  nature  join, 
inforce  the  tale,  and  make  the  moral  thine. 
When  in  the  enamell'd  miniature  I  view, 

What  e'er  thy  pencil  draws, 
The  Lord,  the  Cit,  to  all  fo  true, 
The  portrait  ipeaks,  and  claims  applaufe. 
Or  if  fome  DELIA  I  behold, 
Tho'  fet  in  diamonds  and  in  gold, 

'Tis  thee  alone  I  prize  , 
Spite  of  the  gold  and  diamond's  blaze, 
Thy  art  preferves  the  fparkling  rays, 
Of  her  ftill  brighter  eyes, 

X  3  When 
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When  SILVIA,  now  no  more  unkind, 
Had  feal'd  thofe  vows  which  lovers  bind  $ 
And  DAMON  fees  his  pidture  plac'd, 
Clofe  to  the  charmer's  lovely  wafte, 

What  raptures !  fire  his  mind  ? 
But  oh  !  when  on  the  mournful  widow's  arm* 
In  bracelet  bonds,  the  dear  deceas'd  appears : 
She  views  with  iighs,  what  us'd  to  charm  ; 
And  wets  the  well-known  image  with  her  tears. 

Now  fhould  theft  inafter  works  of  art, 
That  move  with  grief,  or  joy,  the  heart, 
Be  tied  with  ribbons,  near  fome  chimney  top, 
Where  Indian  monfters  form  a  china  fhop, 
What  would  avail  thy  genius,  fkill,  and  grace  ? 
A  RAPHAEL'S  loft,  if  out  of  place. 


fABLE 
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FABLE       LXXXVI. 

The  WOLF  and  the  MASTIFF. 

A  Prowling  Welf,  reduc'd  to  fkin  and  bone, 
(So  well  the  dogs  had  kept  the  watch) 

Was  on  the  fculk  fome  prey  to  catch, 
When  he  perceiv'd  a  Maftiff  all  alone  ; 

Fat,  fleejk,  and  plump,  but  (lout  withal : 
And  much  he  wifh'd  upon  his  ikirts  to  fall ; 
But  fear'd  an  equal  match. 

In  prudence  therefore  deem'd  it  beft, 
To  fcreen  his  thoughts ;  then  thus  the  Dog  addreft. 

Dear  Sir,  how  is  it  you  contrive 
To  look  fo  well,  and  have  fo  fraooth  a  hide  ? 
It  does  one  good,  I  fwear,  to  fee  your  face. 

I  foon  will  teach  you  how  to  thrive, 

X4  The 
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The  friendly  Dog  reply'd, 

And  be  in  full  as  good  a  cafe. 

And  really  oft  I've  wonder 'd !  why 

You  and  your  brothers  are  fo  fhy ! 
Poor  devils  always  on  the  hunt  for  meatj 

Who  faft  three  days,  for  one  they  eat ! 

Come,  come  along  with  me,  and  try 

A  better  fate. 

What  muft  I  do  ?  refum'd  the  wolf,  to  earn 
This  happy  change  ?  fpeak  :  for  I  long  to  learn. 

Why,  'tis  a  very  eafy  matter  5 
Little  cr  nothing,  faid  the  Dog,  perhaps 
To  drive  away  the  beggars  from  our  fcraps ; 
And  then  the  folks  at  home,  to  kifs  and  flatter. 

For  which  you'll  meet  fincere  returns  \ 
With  many  a  nice  and  dainty  bit  beflde. 

Hafte,  quoth  the  Wolf,  my  bofom  burns 
With  tranfports,  which  I  can  no  longer  hide  -9 

O 
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O  I  could  almoft  cry,  . 

For  Joy. 
So  faying,  on  the  Maftiff' s  neck  he  fpied 

•    Some  places,  that  look'd  bare. 

How's  this !  my  friend,  you've  loft  fome  hair. 
My  collar  is  the  caufe  on't,  when  I'm  tied. 
Tied  !  faid  the  Wolf,  what  can't  you  then, 
Go  where  you  pleafe  ?  and  when  ? 

Not  always  fo;  but  what  of  that  ? 
What !  pawn  my  freedom  for  a  cruft  or  bone  ! 

Reply'd  the  Wolf,  in  hafty  tone ! 
Much  good  may  do  your  collar,  and  your  fat, 
Who'd  buy  the  World,  with  lofs  of  liberty  ? 
Welcome  the  woods,  and  welcome  poverty. 

Methinks  my  neck  the  collar  feels ! 
So  fcour'd  away  5  nor  fcarce  could  truit  his  heels. 


FABLE 
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FABLE     LXXXVIL 

The  FOOTMAN  and  his  Young 

MASTER. 

JOHN  followed  his  young  mafter  to  the  college. 
To  pick  up  wenches,  and  improve  his  knowledge. 
And  intimate  as  cup  and  can, 
Were  young  fquire  RICHARD  and  his  man. 
Fathers  and  Matters  were,  of  courfe, 
The  fybjea  of  their  learn'd  difcourfe ; 
How  hard,  faid  JOHN,  is  my  fad  cafe ! 
A  Briton  born,  and  be  a  flave. 
Oh  !  had  I  flept  within  my  grave, 
Ere  I  was  forc'd  to  go  to  place  ! 
As  for  example,  there's  your  father, 
My  Mafter,  or  my  Tyrant  rather, 

For 
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For  who  fays  Mafter,  Tyrant  fays,  no  doubt ; 
As  I  (hall  plainly  make  it  out. 
I  fay  that  maflers  are  a  fort 
Of  things,  that  make  the  world  their  iport; 
Proud,  churlifh,  overbearing,  gruff, 
Who  think  they're  made  of  other  fluff 
Than  us,  whpm  they  their  fervants  call ; 
And  yet  GOD  knows,  we  one  and  all, 
Maids,  chambermaids,  grooms,  footmen,  Sir  an4 

Madam, 

All  fprung  from  goody  EVE,   and  gaffar  ADAM. 
Ah  JOHN  !  reply'd  the  hopeful  fpark, 
How  thou  art  groping  in  the  dark, 
To  prove  'tis  twelve  a  clock  at  noon ! 
Of  which  thou'lt  be  convinc'd  of  foon  -, 
For  what  is  thy  diftrefs  to  my  difafter  ? 

He  is  my  father  and  thy  mafler  : 
But  then  he  is  my  father  and  my  mailer  too  5 
And  for  a  plague,  you  know  that  one  will  do. 

Morning 
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Morning  and  evening,  reprimanding  ! 
To  mind  our  books  and  morals  mend  $ 
Expecting  from  our  understanding, 
What  their  grey  hairs  fcarce  comprehend. 
And  then  take  care  ! 
And  Oh  !  beware, 
Among!!  what  company  you  fall, 
Avoid  all  riots,  noiie  and  ftrife, 
And  moil  ridiculous  of  all ! 

To  lead  a  fober  life. 

Quoth  JOHN,  there's  reafon  in  your  plea  $ 
Your  cafe  is  bad,  I  needs  muft  fay. 
'Tis  true  that  fathers,  ftubborn  in  their  will, 
Are  often  to  their  Sons  uncivil ; 
Yet  they  are  fathers  ftill : 
But  matters  are  the  Devil. 
So  long  as  they  together  dwell'd, 
This  was  the  topic  which  they  held. 

It 
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It  happned  fome  years  after,  more  or  lefs, 
They  parted.  And  we  find  in  time's  procefs 
That  JOHN  grew  rich.  To  tell  you  how  !  and  when ! 
Is  not  my  bufmefs  here.    Let  us  fuppofe, 
From  footman  he  to  fteward  role  : 
And  where's  the  wonder  then  ? 
His  ftate  and  title  both  were  grown  much  higher  : 
No  more  plain  JOHN,  'twas  JOHN  A  NOKES,  Efquire, 
With  horfe  and  hounds,  and  fervants  of  each  kind  ; 
And  rides  within,  where  once  he  rode  behind. 

Long  time  ere  this,  our  youth  was  fixt  in  life : 
Had  loft  his  father,  and  had  got  a  wife, 

Had  fons  and  daughters  half  afcore, 

And  ftill  his  fpoufe  a  breeding  more. 
His  old  acquaintance  JOHN  grown  rich  and  grand, 

Had  promis'd  for  the  next  to  ftand. 

He  was  accepted,  there's  no  queftion, 

For 
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For,   by  the  by, 

The  Goffips  fees  are  grown  fo  high, 
Few  people  care  to  make  a  chriftian. 
The  thing  perform'd,  and  dinner  done, 
As  o'er  the  bowl  they  fmoaking  fat, 
They  now  reversed  their  former  chat. 
For  of  all  plagues,  beneath  the  fun, 
With  which  mankind  was  curft, 
Servants,  and  children,  were  the  worft. 
Quoth  th'  upftart  fquire,  Domeftics,  you  muft  own, 
Are  more  to  be  defpis'd  the  more  they  're  known, 
A  race  of  men,  pert,  pilfering,  lying,  lazy, 
Enough  to  make  the  wife  ft  body  crazy. 
A  fwarm  of  locufts  in  a  field  of  grafs, 
The  troops  that  thro'  a  conquer'd  country  pafs, 
Not  half  the  wafte,  as  thefe  vile  vermin  fpread: 
Who  hate  their  mafters  whilfl  they  eat  their  bread : 
What's  this?  the  other  cry'd,  to  children,  pray? 

When 
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When  fervants  are  diflik'd,  they're  turn  d  away* 
Butfons  and  daughter  are  defign'd, 

Eternally  to  fret  a  parent's  mind. 

In  vain  for  them  we  hoard,  andfcrape,  andfavej 

They  count  our  years  and  wifh  us  in  the  grave. 
Thus  both  forgetting  former  days, 
What  then  their  cenfure,  now's  their  praife. 

Who  undertakes  ifc  alter  human  kind, 
A  talk  fhall  furely  find, 
That  will  be  left  uadone* 
'Tis  not  the  matter,  fervant,  father,  fon, 

Twirl'd  by  each  paffion's  guft, 
Ambition,  avarice,  or  luft  : 
It  is  the  Man  that  is  to  blame, 
la  every  ftate  of  life  the  fame, 
Unthinking,  fickle,  and  unjuft. 

FABLE 
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FABLE      LXXXVIII. 

The  Ass  in  a  LYON'S  fkin. 

DRE S T  in  a  Lyon's  fkin,  an  Afs,  we're  told, 
Appeared  fo  terrible,  fo  fierce  and  bold, 
That  all  the  country  round  about, 

Was  ftruck  with  panic  fears. 

. 
The  Miller  chanc'd  to  fpy  his  ears, 

And  with  an  oaken  ftick  foon  thrafh'd  him  out. 

How  many  Bullies,  I  could  quote, 
Remind  us  of  this  fkin  > 
With  fierce  cock'd  hat,  and  gold  lac'd  coat ; 
Lyon  without,  mere  Afs  within. 
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FABLE       LXXXIX. 

APOLLO,  MERCURY,  and  the 

SHEPHERD. 


WO  fons  of  JUPITER,  we  read 
APOLLO  and  MERCURIUS, 


Both  of  the  true  Olympian  breed, 
Tho'  fome  have  (aid  they're  fpurious. 
('Twixt  you  and  I  'tis  no  bad  thing, 
To  be  the  Natural  of  a  King,) 
But  that  is  not  the  queftion  now. 
I  only  mean  to  tell  you  how 
Thefe  GODS  a  conteft  had,  of  old  y 
Who  feireft  flood  in  Man's  efteem  : 
The  truth  was  dificult  t'  unfold, 
For  Men  are  feldom  what  they  feem. 

Y  Let 
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Let  us,  quoth  HERMES,  put  it  to  the  tefl 

And  each  his  different  arts  employ. 
Your  goodnefs  'gainfi  my  malice  try  ; 

And  fee  which  anfwers  beft. 
And  he  who  firft  a  facrifice  obtains, 

The  wager  gains. 

With  all  my  heart,  reply 'd  APOLLO, 
As  paffions  guide,  fo  man  will  follow. 
The  point  thus  fettled  and  agreed, 
APOLLO  fpied  a  careful  fwain, 
Who  led  his  bleating  flock  to  feed, 

Along  the  verdant  plain. 
There  was  not  one,  in  all  the  county, 
On  whom  more  fit  to  try  his  bounty; 
A  heart  fo  honeft  muft  o'erflow, 
At  fight  of  what  he  would  beftow. 
The  God  then  plac'd  upon  the  ground 
A  Stone,  on  which  thefe  words  were  found, 
i  Beneal 
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*fc  Beneath  this  mark,  a  golden  treafure  lies ; 
<c  APOLLO  gives  it,  take  it,  and  be  wife." 

A  treafure  !  cry'd  th'  enraptured  fwain, 

Grant  heaven,  th'  infcription  may  be  true  ! 

Then  irals'd  the  Hone,  with  much  ado, 

And  found  his  labour  not  in  vain. 

Amdz'd  at  th'  unexpected  ftore, 

He  firft  began  to  count  it  o'er ; 
And  then, 

He  counts  it  o'er  and  o'er  again ; 

Can  fcarce  believe  fcs  doubtful  eyes, 

But  ne'erthelefs  fecures  the  prize. 

Adieu  his  crook,  farewel  his  flocks. 

How  are  the  funds  ?  how  go  the  flocks  ? 

No  othef  cares  his  thoughts  employ. 

?Tis  future  grandeur !  future  joy  ! 

Nor  ever  once  came  in  his  mind, 

To  thank  the  God,  that  was  fo  kiitd. 

Y  2  It 
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It  chanc'd,  the  Deity  of  ftealth 

Found  out  the  place  where  lay  the  Wealth* 

No  need  to  tell  what  triek  he  play'd  j 

He  wanted  neither  ax  nor  fpade. 

A  God  commands  all  things  at  pleafure  j 

So  conjur'd  up,  and  ftole  the  treafure 

Soon  as  the  Shepherd  faw  the  neft  forfaken. 
And  all  the  money  flown  ; 

And  read  thefe  words,  engrav'd  upon  a  ftone, 

<c  APOLLO  gave  and  MERCURY  has  taken;" 
He  tore  his  hair,  and  beat  his  breaft, 
Then  thus  th'  Olympian  thief  addreft. 

"  O  fon  of  MAI  A  liflen  to  my  prayer : 

"  Take  me,  O  take  me  to  thy  guardian  care. 

"  Dire£fc  me  how  thy  anger  to  appeafe, 

"  And  I'll  an  altar  to  thy  glory  raife. 
<c  Behold,  my  favourite  Lambkin  dies ! 

<c  O  !  may  it  prove  a  grateful  facrifice. 

HERMI 
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HERMES  gave  no  afienting  nod ; 
But  turning  to  his  brother  God, 
The  Vidtim  bleeds  5  the  thing  is  done  : 
You  fee,  APOLLO,  I  have  won. 

With  Irtf'reft  there's  no  competition ; 

Love,  Honour,  Duty,  all 

Before  that  Idol  fall. 
Such  is  of  Man  the  frail  condition. 


Y  3  FABLE 
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FABLE      XC 

MINOS  and   the   MISER. 

WHat,  ftill  fome  avaritious  wretch  in  view ! 
And  ftill  with  fcourge  in  hand  in  vain 

purfue  ! 

When  Vice  is  ftubborn,  Satire  muft  be  fo  : 
Like  a  true  Maftiff  fierce  and  bold. 

That  never  quits  his  hold, 
Till  he  is  kill'd,  or  kills  his  foe. 
All  this  is  mighty  well  indeed  ; 
But  'tis  in  vain  you  throw  the  dart, 
Infenfibility  will  never  fmart : 
Nor  can  you  make  a  Mifer  bleed. 
Who  e'er  attempts  to  fet  him  right, 
As  well  might  ftrive  to  fnuff  the  moon  ; 
You  wafte  your  paper  and  your  fpite, 

FOJ 
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For  could  he  get  one  penny  by't, 
He'd  thank  you  for  the  kind  lampoon, 
No  matter :  I  once  more  will  try  5 

And  if  I  lofe  my  time, 
There's  no  great  crime, 

He  is  to  blame,  not  I, 

Reclin'd  upon  his  golden  (lore, 
A  Mifer  dy'd  for  very  want ; 
He  would  not  from  his  treafure  grant,  ' 

To  fave  his  life,  a  farthing  more, 
A  farthing  was  enough,  to  pay 
His  paflage  to  the  Stygian  fhore  $ 
And  that  was  all  he  took  away. 
And  what  his  heirs  begrudg'd  him  too, 
As  more  than  to  his  mem'ry  due* 
)urmuckworn Shade  arrives,  where  CHARON  ply?d$ 
Who  with  the  but  end  of  his  oar, 

Y  4  Still 
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Still  pufh'd  fuch  wretched  fouls  afide, 
As  could  not  pay  their  ferry  o'er. 
What  does  our  Grub  in  this  fad  plight  ? 
Unable  to  give  up  his  lait  dear  mite, 
He  boldly  jump'd  into  the  tide  -, 
Determin'd  in  his  mind,  to  cheat 

Old  CHARON  of  his  freight, 
And  fairly  fwam  to  t'  other  fide. 
When  CERB'RUS  faw  th'  unlicensed  ghoft, 
He  vollied  out  a  triple  roar  : 

Which  brought  down  crowds  along  th' infernal  coaftj 
To  fee  what  ne'er  was  feen  before. 
Sudden  the  Furies  feize  the  wretch, 
And  drag  him  to  the  judge  of  Hell's  domain  ; 

Then  without  lofs  of  time, 
Joyous  they  haile,  the  Rack  to  fetch  : 
To  piaaifh  211  unheard  of  crime, 
With  fome  uncommon  pain, 

What 
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What  cruel  torments  (hall  he  feel  ? 
The  rolling  ftone,  the  vultur,  or  the  wheel  ? 
No,  no:  faid  MINOS,  none  of  thofe  will  do; 
Hell  has  no  torture  great  enough  in  ftore : 
But  I  have  one  in  view, 
To  plague  him  ten  times  more. 
Unbar  the  adamantine  gate.    Depart, 

Vile  Wretch  :  I'll  gall  thee  to  the  heart. 
Be  gone  5  and  in  the  other  world,  behold 
Thy  fpendthrift  heirs  difperfe  my  gold. 


FABLE 
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FA    B    L    E      XCL 

The  ROE,  the  CROW,  the  Tc:v 

TOISE  and  the  RAT. 

THE  nimble  Roe, 
And  Tortoife  flow, 
With  nibbling  Rat,  and  well  wing'd  Crow, 

In  ftriaeft  friendfhip  liv'd. 
The  Story's  told  fome  thoufand  years  ago. 
And  things  fo  old  muft  furely  be  believ'd. 

They  chofe  for  their  retreat, 
A  pretty  comfortable  feat, 
Safe  as  they  hop'd  from  tyrannous  Mankind, 

But  is  there  ought, 
On  Earth,  in  Sea,  in  Air,  in  adl  or  thought 


But 
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But  what  thofc  prying  linxes  find  ?     , 
It  chanc?d  one  day,  the  finall  fhank'd  Dame  went  out 
To  tafte  the  frefhnefs  of  the  morning  air ; 
And  as  unwarily  fhe  frifkt  about, 
She  fell  into  a  fnare. 
A  Hound,  that  fawning  thing, 

Which  learns  of  Man  to  fetch  and  brings 

Had  trac'd  her  fcent :  then  hied  away, 

T'  inform  his  rnafter  of  the  prey. 

'Twas  dinner  time.    Where's  lifter  Roe  ? 

We  are  but  three  !  cry'd  out  the  Crow* 
Ah  Brother  !  faid  Dame  Tortoife,  ip  a  fright, 

Avert,  ye  Gods !  the  thing  I  dread  : 

Poor  Roe  is  either  catch'd  or  dead. 

Could  I  like  you  tjut  wing  my  flight, 

Ere  this  I  fhould  be  out  of  fight, 

Jn  queft  of  her  whofe  lofs  we  rue ; 

Her  feet  have  flipt,  her  heart  is  true. 

Away 
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Away  flew  Crow,  and  as  it  was  furmis-d 

Faft  in  the  net  he  found  their  friend  furpris'd. 

He  ftay'd  not  to  enquire  with  idle  chat 

With  how  and  when  ?  and  where  and  what  ? 
As  fchoolful  talking  Pedants  do ; 
But  back  again  with'fpeed  he  flew, 

To  know  how  to  proceed, 
And  by  what  means  their  fitter  might  be  freed. 
The  time  was  fliort :  and  fo  in  brief, 

It  was  agreed 

The  Rat  and  Crow  fhould  hafte  to  her  relief, 
And  Tortoife  £he  keep  houfe  -,  for  with  her  pace 
Roe  would  be  nabb'd,  e'er  fhe  could  reach  the  plac< 

But  No : 
She  was  uneafy  in  her  mind, 

And  needs  would  go 
To  help  dear  fifter  Roe  ; 
And  fo,  went  puffing,  creeping  on,  behind. 

The 
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The  Rat  by  this  had  fet  the  prifoner  free. 

When  lo! 

The  hunter  comes,  in  hope  of  fomewhat  good. 
Away  they  fcamper  ;  Crow  upon  a  tree, 
Rat  in  a  hole,  and  Roe  info  the  wood. 
What,  have  I  loft  my  dinner  then  !  he  cry'd. 

But  in  that  moment  he  efpy'd 

The  tardy  creature  coming  up  ; 
At  leaft  I'll  not  to  bed  before  I  fup. 

So  faid,  he  feiz'd  her  by  the  back, 

And  tied  her  clofe  within  his  fack. 

Good  Tort  had  furely  gone  to  pot ; 

When  Roe,  pretending  to  be  lame ; 
Limp'd  forth.  -.The  hunter,  for  the  chace  quite  hor? 

Laid  down  his  certain  heavy  lot, 
Charm'd  at  the  profpedof  a  double  game, 
And  fo  purfu'd  ;  but  fuch  a  dance  (he  led 

As  gave  the  nibbler  -time  to  clear  their  friend, 

Secure 
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Seetire  themfelves,  and  fend 
The  Huntfman  fupperlefs  to  bed. 

Then  O  what  extafy !  to  meet  again, 

After  a  day  of  perils,  and  of  pain. 
Sueh  Joys !  by  real  friends  are  gueft, 
Joys  that  are  felt,  but  not  exprcft ! 

And  oh  I  what  pity  'tis,  fuch  friends  to  find 

Amidil  the  Brutes :  and  not  amongft  Mankind. 
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FABLE       XCII. 

HERCULES  and  the  WAGGONER. 

f 

THE  Pha'ton  of  a  loaded  waggon, 
Stop'd  fhort,  'tis  faid,  upon  the  way  j 
Nor  could  his  twice  three  horfes  drag  on, 
So  faft  he  (tuck,  deep  in  the  clay. 
TJs  what  one  would  not  have  expected, 
Where  turnpikes  are  by  law  erefted. 
It  happened  near  a  friend  of  mine's  abode ; 
The  Lord  prefcrve  you,  if  you  go  that  road. 

Our  waggoner,  to  give  him  his  plain  name, 

Began  to  fwear,  if  not  blafpheine, 
Curft  ruts  and  cart,  himfelf,  then  whipt  his  team, 
But  all  in  vain ! 

One 
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One  inch  of  ground  he  could  not  gain. 
In  this  diftrefs,  he  to  the  Gods  apply'd ; 
Great  HERCULES  !  thy  fuccour  I  implore, 
O!  add  to  thy  exploits  one  labour  more  — 
When  fudden,  from  above,  a  voice  reply 'd. 

ALCMENA'S  fon  has  heard  thy  prayer, 
And  takes  thee  to  his  guardian  care. 
But  then  it  is  his  ftrift  command, 
That  thou  fhould'ft  lend  a  helping  hand. 
Widen  that  rut — remove  that  ftone  — 
Now  take  thy  whip  —  the  thing  is  done. 

0  HERCULES  !  thy  power  this  wonder  proves ; 

1  thank  thee  for  thy  aid — my  Waggon  moves. 

When  thus,  the  voice  again  the  clown  addreft, 
Firft  help  thyfelf,  and  Heaven  will  do  the  reft. 
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FABLE     XGIIL 

The  HUNTER  after  FORTUNE. 

THere  liv'd  two  Friends,  in  perfect  blifs; 
I  really  cannot  tell  you  where, 

But  to  be  fure  if  not  on  this, 

It  was  on  th*  other  ileriiifphere. 
One  of  the  two,  who  had  a  reftlefs  mind* 

Proposed  in  foreign  climes  to  roam  ; 

Or  elfe  they  ne'er  fhould  Fortune  find. 

Was  ever  Prophet  yet  that  ftay'd  at  home  ? 

Go  feek  your  Fortune  if  you  Will : 

His  friend  with  prudence  made  reply* 

For  my  part  I  fhdl  here  fit  ftill, 

Content  with  what  I  now  enjoy. 
Away  the  trav'ller  pofts  o'er  vale  and  hill, 

£  Refolv'^ 
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Refolv'd  his  luck  to  try. 
Our  ftory  fays,  that  he  arriv'd 
At  fome  King's  Court,  where  tnoft  folks  thriv'd 
There  he  began  his  fchemes  to  lay, 
How  to  be  plac'd  in  Fortune's  way : 
Ne're  mifs'd  a  Levee,  never  out  of  fight, 
He  danc'd  attendance,  morning,  noon  and  night : 
But  all  in  vain  ^  whether  by  chance  or  whim, 
The  freakifh  Goddefs  favoured  all  but  him. 
Then  farewell  Courts,  ye  Courtiers  all,  adieu  $ 
I'll  be  no  longer  of  the  fervile  crew. 
Since  Merit's  not  rewarded  here, 
Some  other  way  my  courfe  I'll  fleer., 
To  Pekin  or  Peru  let's  go, 
Where  mines  of  gold  and  fiiver  grow; 
Perhaps  at  laft  the  wind  may  veer. 
So  faid,  on  board  he's  ftrait  convey'd; 
The  fhip's  unmoor'd,  the  anchor's  weigh'd. 
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O  hard'ned  man  !  that  in  a  bark  fo  frail, 

Firft  dar'd  the  deep,  and  fet  the  fail! 

What  will  not  mortals  do  for  gain  ? 

O'er  whit  Ambition  not  prevail  ? 

And  now  the  floral  upheaves  the  main* 

A  thoufand  deaths  at  once  affail  $ 

Our  Rover's  heart  began  to  fail  j 
And  to  be  plain, 

He  wifh'd  himfelf  at  home  again. 
Howe'er  the  tempeft  ceas'd  :  he  got  on  fhore. 
What  mov'd  thy  mind  thefe  Regions  to  explore  ? 
Fortune,  I'm  told,  has  fix'd  her  dwelling  here ; 

Pray  be  fo  kind  to  fhew  me  where. 
And  did  you  venture  thus  the  feas  to  crofs, 

In  hopes  to  catch  the  wayward  Dame  ? 

Then  know,  fond  fool,  that  to  your  lofs, 

You  may  return  from  whence  you  came. 

She  has  been  gone  this  year  or  more. 

Z  2  Remember 
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Remember,  you  who  hunt  for  ftorc, 

That  rolling  ftones  ne'er  gather  mofs. 
And  have  I  then  expos'd  myfelf  ?  he  cry'd, 

To  all  the  dangers  of  the  Seas  ? 
Led  by  Ambition,  Avarice  and  Pride, 

Oh !  would  propitious  Heaven  pleafe 
*That  I  once -more  may  greet  my  native  home, 

I  ne'er  again  abroad  will  roam  : 

Nor  more  with  Fortune  be  at  odds. 

So  faid,  he  fpied  the  wifh'd-for  Dome, 

Where  dwelt  his  Houfehold  Gods  ; 
And  wifely  meditating  in  his  mind, 
How  he  would  live,  content  in  his  own  fphere  > 
At  his  friend's  door  who  fhould  he  find  ? 
Fortune  herfelf —  fhe  waited  for  him  there. 


Shew  me  the  Man,  pleas'd  with  his  own  eftate ; 
That  does  not  after  Fortune  feek. 

The 
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The  rich,  the  poor,  the  proud,  the  meek, 
All  for  her  favours  fearch,  or  wait ; 
Favours  which  fhe  beftows  on  very  few. 
If  you,  perchance,  fhould  catch  this  child  of  fate, 
I  know  you'll  claim  her  as  your  due  ; 

But  be  not  too  elate  : 

Juft  when  you  think  to  grafp  the  fickle  Dame, 
She  thro'  your  fingers  flips  ; 

Away  (he  trips, 

And  leaves  you  worfe,  or  juft  the  fame. 
Mere  is  a  fellow,  you  will  fay, 
Carried  a  knapfack  th'  other  day, 
In  wretched  difmal  dirty  plight  >         /  • 
And  now,  forfooth,  he's  dubb'd  a  Knight ! 
Say,  why  is  Fate  to  him  fo  kind  ? 
Have  we  not  to  that  honour  more  pretence  ? 
JsTodoubt:  but  what  would  you  conclude  from  thence  ? 
Pray  is  not  Fortune  blind  ? 
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For  all  the  wealth  that  India  brings, 
The  pomp  of  Courts,  the  power  of  KingsA 
My  peace  of  mind  I  would  not  barter. 
Fortune  will  fly  thofe  who  purfue  ; 
Affedt  indifference,  fhell  come  to: 
It  is  her  Sex's  charter. 
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FABLE      XCIV. 


The  Fox,  the  CAT  and  the  SPIDER. 

REynard  and  Pufs  one  evening  took  a  walk, 
And  Ifke  good  folks  held  forth  in  pious  talk. 
How  beautiful  was  virtue  !  how  divine ! 
In  all  our  deeds,  let  Truth  and  Juftice  fhine  $ 
And  keep  the  golden  rule  in  eye, 

To  do,  as  we  would  be  done  by ; 

' 
No  doubt  the  moral's  very  fine  ! 

But  fo  it  is,  in  man  and  beaft, 
Who  moft  pretends  performs  the  leaft. 
Whilft  thus  our  Devotees,  in  converfe  good, 

BeguiFd  the  time  away, 
A  Wolf  fprang  from  a  neighbouring  wood, 

And  made  a  Lamb  his  prey  $ 

Z  4  And 
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And  fpite,  of  all  his  little  bleating  cries, 

Devoured  the  harmlefs  thing  before  their  eyes. 

Ah  !  cry'd  Grimalkin,  what  a  horrid  deed  ! 
Why  to  appeafe  his  hungry  maw, 
Muft  that  poor  Lambkin  bleed  ? 
He  might  on  roots  or  acorns  feed  5 
And  not  embrue  his  rav'n,ous  jaw, 
Againft  all  right,  againft  all  law. 

But  Reynard,  mov'd  with  zealous  warmth, 
further  $ 

And  preach 'd  againft  the  crying  fin  of  murther. 
For  what  ftill  heightened  more  the  guilt. 
The  blood  pf  Innocents  was  fpilt. 
Thus  full  of  morals, .  full  of  prate. 
As  paffing  by  a  farm-yard  gate, 
A  plump  fat  hen,  too  prone  to  ftray, 
By  lucklefs  ftars  fell  in  their  way. 
The  Fox  his  fermon  quite  forgot, 
And  plump  Dame  Partlet  went  to  pot, 
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>Tis  faid,  there  was  a  Chicken  too 

That  (hard  its  mother's  fate; 
But  that  by  ;hear-fey  I  relate : 
The  thing,  tHo'  likely,  may  n't  be  true. 
But  this  I  can  affirm,  and  do : 
The  Cat  that  very  time  efpy'd  r   } 

A  Moufe  j  and  then  what  fignify'd 

Or  brute  or  human  law  ? 
Virtue,  'tis  faid,  is  known  when  try'dj 
But  Nature  never  goes  afide : 
Pufs  grip'd  the  prey,  and  clos'd  her  paw* 

gquat,  in  the  center  of  her  cob-web  net, 
A  Spider  on  the  watch,  fpme  food  to  get, 
J3eheld,  with  deteftation  and  furprif^. 
Their  barb'rous  a<fts ; 

Nor  could  Ihe  have  believ'd  the  fails, 

But  tfyat  (he  muft  believe  her  eyes. 
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Reflecting  thus,  fome  vagrant  flies 
Were  catch'd,  entangled  in  her  toils ; 

When  foon  fhe  fuck'd  their  blood  as  lawful  fpoils ; 

And  left  a  theme,  for  Man  to  moralife! 

For  Man,  fo  juft,  fo  virtuous,  arid  fo  wife  I 
Who,  ftill,  to  this  or  that  feys  blame, 

And  yet  on  ifete  occafion  does :  the  -fanie^  ^ 

Thus  |hro*  the  \vor4d,  from  eldeft  time, 
Each  found  fault  with  his  Brother  j 

What  in  oiirfelve?  we  think  no  crime,. 
Is  Shocking  in  another. 
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, 

The  EAGLE  and  the  OWL. 

AN  Eagle  and  an  Owl,  tir'd  with  their  wars, 
In  which  they  nothing  got  but  fears* 
Concluded  peace  5  or  rather  a  convention. 
And  'twas  by  fecret  articles  agreed, 

Not  proper  to  the  world  to  mention, 
Each  other  to  fupport  in  cafe  of  need. 
And  to  remove  the  bone  of  all  contention, 
From  that  day  forth,  both  might  in  fafety  breed. 

The  thing  feems  fettled  well,  indeed ; 

Sagacious  fpoke  MINERVA'S  bird; 
But  did  you  e'er  my  little  Owlets  fee  ? 

Not  I,  upon  my  royal  word  j 

So  much  the  worfe  for  mine  and  me: 

If 
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If  in  your  way  my  young  ones  fall, 

Spite  of  our  treaty  I  (hall  lofc  them  all. 

. 

You  are  a  King  !  and  Kings  and  Gods,  we  kn«w, 

Make  no  diftindtions  'mongft  us  folks  below  ! 

Should  mine  efcape  your  claws,  'twill  be  a  wonder ! 
Your  apprehenfions  are  unjuft, 
Reply 'd  the  bearer  of  JOVE'S  thunder  j 
You  wrong  my  honour  with  diftruft. 

No>  no  :  defcribe  your  children,  and  be  fure, 

For  any  harm,  from  me,  they  are  fecure. 

Why,  quoth  the  Owl,  my  babes  are  very  fair ; 

The  prettieft  poppets  that  you  ever  faw, 
(Pray  mind  the  picture  which  I  draw) 

A  fmiling  countenance,  a  noble  air — 
Jewels  in  fliort  without  a  flaw  $ 

You  can't  miftake,  the  likenefs  is  fo  true. 
It  fo  befell  our  Owl,  in  feafon  due, 
Jler  young  ones  hatch'd  \  and  as,  one  day, 

The 
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The  Eagle  roam'd  about  for  prey, 
Within  the  hollow  of  a  blafted  oak, 
He  fpy'd  the  little  monftrous  brood  j 

Their  hideous  mein,  their  fhocking  croak, 

i 
Convinc'd  him  they  were  lawful  food  ! 

Thefe  fqualid  creatures  cannot  be 
The  children  of  my  friend,  faid  he  5 
Naufeous  they  are,  no  doubt,  .  at  bed  ! 
But  may  eat  better  than  they  look  : 
So  one  by  one  the  Owlets  took, 
Till  he  unbirded  all  the  neft. 
The  Owl,  who  for  fome  food  had  been  in  qucft, 
Returned  ;  when,  O  fad  fight  !  fhe  found 
Legs,  wings,  and  tails,  ftrew'd  on  the  ground  $ 
Of  her  dear  babes  the  bleeding  reft  ! 
A  parent's  grief  is  not  to  be  exprefi  : 
Therefore,  as  'tis  the  prudent  way, 
Well  drop  the  veil,  and  only  lay, 

Tis 
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Tis  fittefl  to  be  guefs'd. 
And  now,  (he  calls  for  vengeance  on  her  foe  $ 

When  thus,  a  voice  fpoke  from  above, 
Thou  art  the  fole  contriver  of  thy  woe : 

For  had  thy  brats  one  fingle  feature, 
Like  them  thou  painted  to  the  bird  of  JOVE  ? 
Then  blame  thyfelf,   or  rather  blame  true  nature, 
That  makes  you  partial  to  what  e'er  you  love  i 

For  as  you  like  or  diiapprove, 

The  thing  is  quite  a  diff'rent  creature* 
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FABLE      XCVL 

The  DUCK,   the  BRAMBLE,   and 

the  BAT. 

ABramble-bufh,  a  Bat,  a  Duck, 
Went  out  to  trade  in  foreign  parts  $ 
For  tho'  at  home  they  had  no  luck 
They  might  fucceed  at  other  marts. 
They  had  their  Agents  and  their  Fadlors5 
Their  Correfpondents  and  Tranfa&ors, 
Books  of  account,  where  Debt  and  Cred 
Stood  oppofite,  in  black  and  red, 
Befides  drawbacks,  and  bills  of  lading,  * 
With  other  implements  of  trading, 
The  bufinefs  went  on,   fmooth  and  well; 
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Their  ftock  encreafing  every  day* 

But  who  can  tell 

When  Fortune  comes  how  long  fhe'll  ftay  ? 
Alas  I  their 's  fbon  was  caft  away  5 
Well  they  might  grieve  they  did  embark  it  i 
For  fhip,  and  freight,  and  bottom'ry* 
All,  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea, 

.Went  down  to  NEPTUNE'S  market. 
At  which  they  vented  many  a  groan — • 

Oh  no !  they  vented  none* 
For  who  but  knows,  from  wholefale  dealers 
Down  to  the  fmalleft  /hop  retailers, 
All  thofe  in  trade,  who  meet  with  crofles< 
To  fave  their  credit  hide  their  lofles. 
Thofe  of  our  Partners  were  fo  great. 
There  was  no  dealing  a  retreat*     , 
'Twas  advertis'd  in  the  Gazette, 
Their  goods  to  fell,  their  houfe  to  let. 

The 
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The  Creditors,  of  courfe,  call  for  their  due; 
The  principal  and  int'reft  too. 
Then  how  behave  in  fuch  a  cafe  ? 
For  who  can  look  a:Dun  in  face  ? 
They  had  but  one  card  left  to  play, 
Which  was,  t*  amufe  in  hopes  of  pay. 
The  Bramble  fet  in  the  hedge-row, 
Hook'd  all  that  pafs'd,  or  to  or  fro  ; 
And  cry'd,  we'll  pay  you  all  we  owe : 
Full  twenty  {hillings  in  the  pound, 
If  what  we've  loft  fhould  e'er  be  found. 
But  thefe  were  little  more  than  catches ; 

For  all  was  gone  to  pot, 

And  nothing  to  be  got, 

But  fcratches. 

And  now  more  creditors  appear* 
The  Duck  began  to  quack  her  fear. 
If  all  be  funk,  as  there's  no  doubt, 
A  a 
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I'll  dive,  faid  fhe,  and  find  it  out. 
(For  'twas  the  dread  of  houfe  of  fpunging, 
That  taught  the  Duck  the  art  of  plunging) 

As  for  the  Bat,  perplext 

And  vex't, 

He  ftill  was  in  more  woeful  plight  > 
By  Duns  purfu'd,  by  Bailiffs  dodg'd, 
All  day  in  fome  clofe  hole  he  lodg'd, 

And  ne'er  fiirr'd  out,  whilil  light. 

There's  many  a  debtor.,  1  could  quote, 
That's  neither  Duck,  nor  Bat,  nor  Bramble-hedge,, 

But  things  of  faihion,  and  of  note, 
That  claim  the  fhameful  right  of  privilege ; 
And  fome  there  are,  not  fo  fecure, 
Who  all  day  long  keep  out  of  fight ; 
And  like  the  Bat  fteal  forth  at  night, 
By  fome  back  door. 

2  FABLE 
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The   ADVENTURER    and   the 

TREASURE. 

A  Knight,  we  read  (tho*  Authors  clam) 
Once  Tallied  forth  adventures  to  explore  $ 
Not  as  Knight-errants  did,  in  times  of  ybre> 
With  one  Squire  only  and  no  cam. 
Our  Hero,  who  knew  better  things, 
Was  taught  to  lay  down  this  pofition, 
That  Men  and  money  were  the  things, 
On  which  depends  an  expedition. 
He  therefore  took  of  both,  'tis  faid, 
And  as  along  he  chac'd  for  prey, 
To  fuccour  Dames,  and  Giants  flay, 
Thefe  words,  upon  a  rook  engrav'd,  were  read. 
*c  Deep  in  the  earth  a  treafure  lies, 

A  a  2  "  Hid 
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cc  Hid  from  the  light  of  day ; 
cc  Who  e'er  would  gain  the  glorious  prize, 

cc  Thro*  me  muft  hew  his  way." 

Away  to  work  they  go, 

With  pick-ax  and  with  crow. 
What  will  not  conftancy  atchieve  ? 
It  foftens  Damfels  hearts,  more  hard,  by  far, 
Than  marble,  flint,  or  diamonds  are; 
Tho'  'tis  what  fome  folks  can't  conceive. 
And  now  the  rock  is  pierc'd  quite  thro', 
But  yet  the  treafure's  ne'r  the  nearer  ; 
-      Knight-errants  pay  for  things  much  dearer. 
For  lo  !  a  precipice  appears  in  view, 
Where  t'was  infcrib'd  upon  a  pott, 
ce  The  money  lies  on  th'  other  coaftj 
"  Which  no  advent'rer  can  obtain, 
"  Till  this  gulph's  levelled  to  a  plain." 
After  much  labour,  and  much  coft, 
The  gulph  is  fill'd,  &e  plain  is  croil  I 

'Twas 
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Twas  time  th'  adventures  now  were  ended 

For  all  the  money  was  expended. 

But  ftill  new  obstacles  arife. 

A  Dragon  guards  the  golden^prize ; 

Which  by  the  Knight  muft  be  furmounted, 

Before  the  treafure  could  be  counted. 

I'll  try,  quoth  he,  what  I  can  do. 
My  purfe  is  empty  5  that's  too  true. 
But  I  have  all  my  courage  left : 
Of  that  no  Knight  can  be  bereft. 
When  honour  calls,  I  am  the  man. 
He  fpoke  :  and  on  the  Dragon  ran. 
To  paint  each  blow  and  ftreaming  gafh, 
From  nofe  and  mouth  the  flames  that  flafh, 

Demands  the  pen  that  did  indite 
The  adions  of  La  Mancha's  Knight. 
Well  fay  then,  after  many  a  flafh, 
The  Dragon  lay,  as  'twas  but  meet, 
Aa  3 
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A  breathlefs  carcafe  at  his  feet. 

» 

Not  that  our  Hero  came  off  clear  >  ' 
The  vidt'ry  coft  him  very  dear. 
And  many  a  wound  left  many  a  fear, 
The  marks  of  honour  and  th*  effects  of  war. 
At  length  the  treafure's  found  :  they  count  it  o'er* 
And  what  d'  you  think  was  in  the  purfe  ? 
Penny  for  penny,  lefs  nor  more, 
The  very  fum  he  had  before ; 
And  well  it  was  no  worfe, 
For  when  contending  Princes  fight, 
For  private  pique,  or  public  right ; 
Armies  are  rais'd,  the  fleets  are  man'd. 
They  combat  both  by  fea  and  land. 
When  after  many  battles  part, 
Both  tir'd  with  blows  make  peace  at  laft. 
What  is  it  after  all  each  Nation  gets  ? 
Why — Widows,  taxes,  wooden-legs,  and  debts. 

FABL1 
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FABLE      XCVIIL 

The  MAN  and  the  HORSE. 

AS  on  the  road  Ball  chanc'd  to  trip, 
His  angry  mafter  gave  the  whip. 
The  gen'rous  beaft  indignant  burn'd, 
And  thus,  in  plaints,  th'  affront  returned  : 
When  I  was  born  !  what  planet  flied 
Its  baleful  influence  o'er  my  head  ? 
A  life  of  fervices  forgot ! 
Scourg'd,  kick't  and  whipt !  and  all  for  what  ? 
For  one  fmall  flip.    O !  were  Men  whipt 
And  Women  too,  each  time  they  tript  I 
The  Lord  have  mercy  on  their  hide, 
For  who  could  birch  enough  provide. 
Why  how  now,  faucy  pert  John  Trot, 

A  a  4  Where 
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Where  did  you  learn  to  know  what's  what  ? 
If  things  are  come  to  fuch  a  pafs, 
We  (hall  have  reafoning  from  an  Afs. 
Why  not  ?  refum'd  the  Horfe  again  ; 
Is  reafon  then  confin'd  to  Men  ? 
I  know  'tis  what  you  mortals  claim  : 
1  Tho'  oft  you  prove  'tis  but  a  name. 
By  every  whirl  of  paffion  toft, 
'Tis  in  a  cup  of  liquor  loft : 
Or  if  by  CUPID'S  arts  betray 'd, 
You  call  this  reafon  to  your  aid, 
What  torments  then  muft  you  endure? 
It  tears  the  heart  it  came  to  cure. 
No  doubt,  it  was  at  firft  defign'd, 
By  heaven,  to  guide  all  human  kind. 
But  Man  perverfe  will  go  aftray  ; 
So,  whilft  his  paffions  lead  the  way, 
His  Reafon  lags  behind. 

When 
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When  did  you  ever  fee  brute  Creature, 
Turn  from  the  defthi'd  paths  of  Nature  ? 
Then  call  it  inftincl:,  what  you  will, 
But  yet,  I  fay,  'tis  reafon  ftill. 
For  if  th'  effects  are  both  the  fame, 
*Tis  but  difputing  on  a  name ; 
So  take  th'  advantage  of  a  word, 
To  draw  a  confequence  abfurd. 
Wherefore  if  your  indulgence  pleafes 
To  hear  a  tale,  I'll  prove  my  Theiis. 

Two  hungry  Rats,  in  fearch  of  meat, 
Perceiv'd  an  Egg,  and  fpite  of  hens  and  cocks, 

Refolv'd  to  have  a  treat ; 
But  jufl  as  they  fat  down  to  eat, 
Who  fliould  approach  ?  but  Mailer  Fox ! 
In  this  diftrefs,  how  fave  their  prey  ? 
They  could  not  with  it  run  away  5 

To 
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To  leave  it  was  not  their  intention. 

Then  how  convey  fuch  brittle  farfc  ? 

Of  that  you'll  find  they  took  great  care  $ 
Neceffity's  the  mother  of  Invention. 
For  left  the  egg  fhould  break  or  crack, 
One  of  them  lay  upon  his  back, 
(Such  wife  precautions  feldom  fail) 
Then  'twixt  his  legs  the  booty  plac'd, 

Which  gently  he  embrac'd, 
Whilft  th'  other  drag'd  him  by  the  tail. 
Thus  after  many  a  rub  and  jog, 
They  got  home  fafe  and  eat  their  prog, 

This  fadt  allow'd,  deny  it  if  you  can, 
I  fay  that  brutes  reflect  as  well  as  Man: 
Nor  need  Logicians,  fure,  the  queftion  beg, 
To  fhew  'twas  force  of  reafoning  fav'd  their  egg. 

When 
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When  'midft  the  fields,  in  queft  of  food, 

• 

The  patridge  leads  her  unfledg'd  brood, 

Should  fhe  the  fowler  fee  approaching, 

With  gun  or  net  in  fearch  of  game ; 

(Her  danger  is  you  know  the  fame, 

Be  it  by  fporting  or  by  poaching) 

How  does  (he  aft  in  this  extream  ? 

She  feigns  herfelf  both  maim'd  and  lame; 
Then  from  her  co'vy  hobbling  far  away, 

She  draws  the  Fowler  and  his  Setter. 

Who  follow  clofe  the  crippled  prey, 

And  furely  think  to  get  hen 
But  when  fhe  knows  her  young  ones  fafe,  in  th'  air 
Aloof  {he  fprings,  and  leaves  the  hunters  there, 

With  open  mouth,  and  ftupid  flare ! 
Could  LOCKE  or  PLATO  reafon  better  ? 

Let 
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Let  Reafon  then  no  longer  be  your  pride ; 
Or  make  a  better  ufe  on't,  pray : 
For  which  is  beft,  do  you  decide, 
Reafon,  that  goes  with  Man  aftray  ? 
Or  Inftindt,  Brutes'  unerring  guide  ? 

When  from  the  tavern  drunk  you've  come, 
How  oft  have  I  convey 'd  you  home, 
With  prudent  care  and  cautious  tread  ? 
Then  JOHN  has  tumbled  you  to  bed. 
Your  life,  perhaps,  to  me  you  owe, 
When  you  could  neither  ftand  nor  go. 
Where  was  your  boafled  Reafon  then  ? 
Impertinent !  reply'd  the  human  brute  ; 
And  fo  to  finUh  the  difpute, 
He  whipt  poor  Ball  again. 
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FABLE      XCIX. 

MERCURY  and  the  WOODMAN 

A  Man,  'tis  faid, 
Whofe  only  trade 
Was  that  of  felling  wood, 
By  Fortune  croft, 
His  only  hatchet  loft, 
Of  courfe  his  livelyhood. 
cc  O  !  had  you  heard  him  make  his  moan  ! 
<c  It  would  have  mov'd  a  heart  of  ftone. 
For  how  fupport  a  wretched  life  ? 
Maintain  his  children,  and  his  wife  ? 
O  JOVE  !  he  cry'd,  then  wept  full  fore> 
My  Ax,  my  own  dear  Ax  reftore  ; 
Or  let  thy  providential  hand, 


That 
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That  can  at  will  all  things  command, 
Another  Ax  beftow : 
The  life  you  gave, 
You  then  will  fave  : 
And  I,  a  fecond  being  owe. 
Thus,  pray'd  he,  proftrate  on  the  ground, 

And  fpoke  the  thing  he  meant : 
For  Axes  were  not  to  be  found, 

As  thick  as  hops  in  Kent. 
When  MERCURY  from  heaven  defcended, 
With  tydings  that  his  griefs  were  ended, 
Look  up,  faid  he,  thy  ax  behold  ^ 
And  then  prefented  one  of  gold. 
No  ;  Heaven  forbid  that  I  fhould  own 

What  I've  no  right  to  claim; 
Then  one  of  filver  he  was  {hewn  5 
But  ftill  the  clown  reply 'd  the  fame. 
A  third  of  fteel,  at  laft,  came  forth, 

Whick 
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Which  often  had  his  hands  employ 'd  ; 

Ah  !  this  is  mine  !  the  woodman  cry'd, 

All  in  the  world  that  I  am  worth. 
With  grateful  heart,  the  prefent  I  receive  : 
»Tis  all  the  Gods  require  or  Man  can  give. 
Thy  honefty  fhall  well  rewarded  be ; 
Reply'd  JOVE'S  meflenger  j  here,  take  all  three. 

The  Story  far  and  near  was  told. 
And  all  the  woodmen  round  about, 
Their  axes  loft,  and  made  a  rout, 
In  hopes  to  have  an  ax  of  gold. 
JOVE  was  fo  pefter'd  with  their  cries, 
That  HERMES  left  again  the  Ikies. 
To  each,  who  his  fad  fate  lamented, 
The  God  a  golden  ax  prefented  ! 
And  each  had  thought  himfelf  a  fool, 
Had  he  not  own'd  at  once  the  tool, 

Tis 
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'Tis  yours?  quoth  HERMES,  with  a  frown. 
Ay,  that  it  is  :  all  made  reply. 
It  is  ?  you  fay:  then  take  it  for  your  lye. 
So  with  the  but  end  knock'd  them  down. 

Let  honefly  and  truth,  your  actions  guide. 
What  e'er  juft  Heaven  vouchfafes ;  by  that  abide. 
He  muft  be  mad  who  bets  againft  the  odds. 
Man  may  cheat  Man :  but  can't  .'deceive  the  Gods, 
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FABLE       C 

TRIBUTE  fent  to  ALEXANDER, 

by  the  BRUTES. 

IN  ancient  times  a  Fable  was  in  vogue : 
There  was  great  reafon  for't,  no  doubt. 
I'll  only  tell  the  Apologue, 
And  you  may  find  the  Moral  out. 

The  puff't  cheek'd  goddefs  with  a  hundred  tongues, 
With  wings  expanded,  and  with  brazen  luags, 

Around  the  world  thefe  fummons  blew ; 
One  ALEXANDER,  Son  of  JOVE,  fo  call'd, 
The  human  fpecies  having  quite  enthrall'd, 
Would  needs  enflave  the  brute  creation  toe. 

Enjoin 
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Enjoin  both  Birds  and  Beafts,  from  high  to  low, 
All  that  could  fly  or  crawl  or  go, 
To  come  and  bend  before  his  throne  5 
His  laws  receive,  and  puifTance  own. 

O'er  every  lawn,  thro*  every  wood, 

The  dire  alarum  fpread. 
Aghaft  !  each  creature  flood  : 
For  well  they  knew  that  nothing  good 
Could  flow  from  fuch  a  fountain's  head. 
Yet  for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation, 
It  was  thought  fit  to  call  a  meeting ; 

And  take  into  consideration, 

• 
The  Monarch's  melTage,  and  his  greeting  ; 

In'  little  fenates  greateft  noife  is. 
Opinions  clafli,  debate  arifes : 

With  Conand  Pro, 
*  And  Aye  and  No  ; 
But  as  in  fuch  a  defp'rate  crifis, 

Twcrt 
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'Twere  folly >  if  not  worfe,  to  wrangle, 

And,  Lawyer-like,  the  caufe  entangle ; 

'Twas  deem'd  the  beft  and  fhorteft  way, 

To  make  a  fund,  and  tribute  pay. 

We  are  not  told  what  means  and  ways. 

The  Beafts  went  on,  the  fum  to  raife, 

Whether,  as  'tis  the  cuftom  grown, 

It  was  by  lottery,  or  loan. 

What  e'er  their  methods,  good  or  bad, 

'Tis  certain  they  the  money  had. 
The  thing  was,  who  the  treafure  fhould  convey ; 
And  in  what  form,  and  ftile,  their  homage  pay. 
Thefe  weighty  matters  fix'd  ;  it  was  agreed, 

That  fuch  as  us'd  to  carry  packs, 
The  Afs,  the  Mule,   the  Camel,  and  the  Steed, 

Should  load  the  treafure  on  their  backs. 

And  for  AmbafTador,  we  find, 
They  pitch'd  upon  the  Ape  ; 

B  b2  As 
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As  he  refembled  moft  mankind, 

In  manners,  and  in  fhape. 
All  things  thus  fettled,  they  fat  out. 
,   A  Lyon,  who  was  on  the  fcout, 
No  fooner  fpy'd  the  caravan, 
But  ftrait  up  to  the  foremoft  ran. 
Well  met,  faid  he,  my  trufty  friends, 
I  fee  where  your  proceilion  tends ; 
My  tribute  too  I  likewife  bring  -, 
The  prefent  to  be  fure  is  fmall  $ 

But  as  it  is  my  all, 
It  may  be  welcome  to  the  King. 
I  pray  you,  friends,  then  be  fo  kind 
That  mine  may  with  the  reft  be  join'd. 
When  difmcumber'd  of  my  load, 
I'll  fcare  the  thieves,  and  fcour  the  rgad. 
A  Lyon's  prayer  is  a  command  ; 
For  tho*  they  wifh'd  him  far  away, 
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You  clearly  underftand, 

That  none  durft  mutter  nay. 
'Twas  too  much  honour  to  the  troop, 
His  Majefty  fo  low  would  ftoop. 
Then  feeming  friendly,  alljogg'd  on  together, 
Difcourfing  on  important  things : 
How  bad  the  times  !  how  fine  the  weather  ! 
The  fall  of  leaves ;  and  rife  of  Kings ! 
Thus,  as  they  fhorten'd  time  and  way, 
They  came  to  a  delicious  feat : 
Such,  if  you  mind  what  Poets  fay, 
The  Gods  would  chufe  for  a  retreat. 
Twas  verdant  lawns,  fecpefter'd  glades, 
With  purling  ftreams,  and  cooling  fliades, 
Profpefts  delightful !  views  amazing  ! 
And  beft  of  all,  ten  thoufand  fheep  a  grazing  ! 
Here  let  me  flop  :  the  Lyon  cry'd, 
Here ;    by  this  River's  fid$. 

B  b  3  I'm 
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I'm  on  a  fudden  feiz'd  fo.very  ill, 

I  needs  muft  in  this  meadow  ftay. 
You'll  make  the  King  my  beft  excufes,  pray ; 
H-'s  good  !  and  for  the  deed  will  take  the  will. 

But  e'er  you  go  away, 
(As  I  may  here  fome  time  remain) 
Return  my  money  back  again. 
So  faid  :  the  bags  were  all  untied  : 
And  foon  as  he  the  gold  efpy'd, 
Blefs  me !  quoth  he, 
What's  this  I  fee! 

My  ftars !  how  'tis  encreas'd,  and  multiply 'd  ! 
The  Principal  and  Producl,  both  are  mine  : 
Dear  little  rogues,  how  prettily  they  fhine  ! 

Then,  if  report  fays  true, 
He  fwept  up  all,  both  great  and  fmall  : 
Or  if  not  all, 

He  left  but  verv  few. 

• 

His 
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His  fellow  travellers  faid  nought  -,  went  on 

To  Macedon, 

To  make  their  plaints  to  JOVE'S  —  or  PHILIP'S  Son, 
I  ne'er  could  learn  what  ALEXANDER  faid  ; 

It  is  orefum'd  he  onlv  fhook  his  head. 

*\l 
r ,  , 

Than  to  attack  his  royal  brother  -9 
For  that  were  Lyon  againft  Lyon  ftill : 
And  Pyrates  never  fight  with  one  another, 
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N 

FABLE       CI. 

The  CARRIERS. 


f   I   ^\WO  Pidgeons,  Carriers  both  by  trade, 

As  in  mid  air  they  met  one  day, 
Where  in  fuch  hafte  ?  one  to  the  other  faid, 
Let's  reft  awhile  beneath  yon  myrtle  fhade, 

And  talk  an  hour  away. 

Well,  does  thy  Mlftrefs  love  my  Matter  ftill  ?  ' 
Aye  that  {he  does  — nay  e'en  againft  her  will. 
She  fends  this  note,  'tis  payable  at  fight, 

Brimful  of  tendernefs  and  love. 
How  know'ft  thou  that,  reply 'd  the  brother  Dove, 

Thou  that  canft  nrithcr  read  nor  write. 

Why,  as  fhe  wrote  I  watch'd  her  eyes, 

And  every  time  /he  dip'd  her  pen 

Alternat( 
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Alternate  paflions  feem'd  to  rife  : 
She  wrote  and  fmil'd  •>  then  figh'd,  and  wrote  again. 
Which  was,  you  know,  as  much  to  fay, 
Ah,  DAMON  !  why  this  long  delay  ? 
You  cannot  fure  ungrateful  prove : 
And  break  the  tender  oaths  you  fwore. 
Falfe  to  your  vows !  and  falfe  to  love  ! 

And  then  repeated  o'er, 
What  (he  had  faid  ten  times  before. 
Reproaching  now,  and  now  forgiving ; 
For,  oh  !  without  him  there's  no  living  1 
And  then  refolv'd  to  fee  him  never : 
Determined,  as  me  thought,  to  hate 
The  perjur'd  bafe  Ingrate  — • 

Yet  love  him  more  than  ever. 
The  letter's  long,  but  all  it  does  impart 
Was  pen'd  as  fwift  as  the  direction  j 
For  what  flows  truly  from  the  heart 

Ne'er 
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Ne'er  waits  for  cold  reflection. 
If  that's  a  rule,  then  DAMON'S  falfe.   This  note, 

In  anfvver  to  the  laft  fhe  wrote, 

Will  leave  no  room  to  doubt  it ; 
'Tis  very  fhort  —  and  he  was  long  about  it. 

But  then  thefe  Fidgeons,  fays  a  Prude  demure, 
So  innocent,  fo  fimple,  and  fo  pure  ! 

Where  learn'd  they  CUPID'S  wiles  to  prove  ? 
Why  —  in  the  Dove  houfe,  to  be  fure  ; 
For  ever  wooing, 
Billing,  cooing, 
What  better  fchool  for  love  ? 
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FABLE      GIL- 

The  ROSE  and  the  BUTTERFLY. 

. 

ADamafk  Rofe,  juft. opening  from  the  bud, 
Amongft  a  thoufand  fweets  the  fweeteft 

flood  5 

With  all  its  charms  difplay'd. 
When  lo  !   a  Butterfly  beftreak'd  with  gold, 
A  fluttering  coxcomb,  pretty,  fme,  and  bold, 

His  fond  addreffes  made. 
The  yielding  flower  receives  him  to  her  arms, 
Unfolds  her  bofom,  and  gives  up  her  charms. 
But  e'er  the  Sun  had  fip'd  the  morning  dew, 
Sated  with  joy  away  th'  Inconftant  flew. 
When  thus  the  Rofe  its  Jealoufy  exprefs'd, 
Come,  Zeph'rus,  come,  and  fan  my  breafl : 
For  oh !  with  love  and  rage  I  burn. 

So 
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So  foon,  to  leave  me  fo  ! 
Ungrateful  Infeft  1  go  : 
And  never  more  return. 
Phoebus  had  near  his  daily  journey  run, 
As  much  to  fay,  'twas  fetting  Sun, 
Before  the  Roving  fpark  came  back* 

He  knew  what  he  had  done  : 
And  was  prepar'd  for  an  attack ; 
As  confcious  how  a  lover's  quarrel  ends, 

A  curtain  ledture,  kifs  and  friends. 
I  need  not  aik,  the  Rofe  difdainful  cry'd, 
Where  you  have  fpent  fo  many  hours ! 
In  yon  parterre  I  faw  you  full  employ 'd, 
By  turns  careffing  different  flowers ; 
Twas  there  your  perfidy  I  fpy'd, 
Nay  in  the  flirubYy  too  —  you  flipt  afide  ! 
Were  it  on  primroie  banks,,  in  woodbine  bowers, 
That  you  had  gone  aftray, 

3  Such 
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Such  rural  beauties  void  of  art, 
Which  every  blooming  grace  impart, 
Might  gire  fome  colour  for  your  ftay. 
But  oh  !  that  I  fliould  e'er  behold  • 
The  once  belov'd,  who  revel'd  on  my  fweets, 
Carefs  the  green-lick  Snow-drop,  pale  and  cold : 
And  tafte  of  every  common  weed  he  meets  ! 

Nay,  to  your  glory  be  it  faid, 
I  faw  you  fettle  on  a  Pifs-a-bed. 
All  this  is  very  fine,  my  Deur, 

The  Butterfly  reply 'd. 
But  I  fhail  make  it  plain  appear, 
There's  no  love  loft  on  either  fide. 
Scarce  had  I  left  the  fragrant  blifs, 
(Your  hue  more  rofy  with  the  parting  kifc,) 

When  I  beheld  your  bofom  bare, 
Alluring  every  flutterer  in  the  air. 

Had  you  been  fatisfy'd  with  thofe  like 
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Gay,  airy,  frolickfom  and  free, 

I  fhould  not  have  fuch  caufe  to  moan. 

But  not  contented  with  the  Bee, 

You  took  up  with  a  Drone. 

Nay  worfe  :  O  fye  for  fhame  ! 
A  nafty  fly,  too  vile  to  name, 
From  yonder  dunghill  reeking  hot, 

Perfum'd  with  you  know  what, 
Approach  Jd  :  and  you  fubmitted  to  his  flame. 
Hufh !  cries  the  Mufe,  and  let  us  know 
What  mighty  moral  you'll  difclofe  ? 
'Tis  plain  your  Butterfly's  a  Beau  -> 

A  modifh  Belle,  your  Rofe. 
Nay,  if  you  guefs  fo  right,  I've  nought  to  fay, 

What !  on  the  wedding  day, 
Commence  the  plague  of  both  their  lives  ? 
Why,  is  it  not  the  modern  way 
Between  fome  hufbands  and  their  wives  ? 

FABLE 
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FABLE      CIII. 

The    MULE    proud  of   his 

GE  N  EALOGY. 

A  Prelate's  Mule  puff't  up  with  pride 
Was  ever  boafting  of  his  Pedigree. 
No  Shenkin  on"  the  mother's  fide 
Defcended  from  a  nobler  race  than  he. 
The  Mare  my  mother,  was  his  conflant  prate ; 

On  fuch  a  courfe  fhe  won  the  plate  : 
His  Mother's  fire  was  of  fo  high  a  ftation, 

That  he  paraded  at  the  Coronation. 

;  ;w-. - 
In  all  he  faid,  it  was  his  mother  ftill  -y 

But  not  a  word  by  whom  he  was  begot. 
At  length,  grown  old,  it  was  his  lot 
To  be  turn'd  over  to  the  mill. 

Strip't 
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Strip't  of  his  trappings  and  good  fare, 

Upon  the  common  fent  to  grafs, 
Forgetful  of  his  high-bred  mother  Mare, 
He  calls  to  mind  —  his  father  was  an  Aft. 

When  upftarts  overbearing,  faucy,  proud, 

Forget  the  fource  from  whence  they  fpring, 
Should  fome  fad  turn  of  fate  misfortunes  bring, 
Th'  unpitying  crowd 
Strait  cry  aloud, 

'Tisjuft,  by  Reafon's  and  Religion's  rules, 
Adverfity's  a  rod  for  fools. 


FABLE 
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FABLE       CIV. 

The  OLD   MAID. 

A  Certain  Maid,  too  prudifhly  inclined, 
Tho'  not  averfe  to  HVMEN'S  band, 
Proposed,  within  herfelf,  to  find. 
The  moft  compleat  of  all  mankind, 

E'er  {he  would  give  her  hand. 
He  muft  be  handfome,  witty,  rich,  and  young ; 
Of  gentle  manners,  and  of  graceful  air  $ 

Not  over  brown,  nor  over  fair  $ 
One  that  knew  when  to  fpeak,  or  hold  his  tongue; 
From  every  vice,  and  folly  free, 

Nor  jealous  hot,  nor  cold  indifferent  be  ; 

Mark  that ! 
The  Prude  knew  what  (he  would  be  at. 

C  c  Now 
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Now  Men  of  birth  and  rank,  and  parts, 

Approached  at  beauty's  call, 
To  make  an  offer  of  their  hearts ; 

But  fhe  defpis'd  them  all. 
One  had  a  fquint  in  his  left  eye  ; 
Another's  nofe  was  all  awry; 
This  was  of  every  manly  charm  poffeft, 
But  then,  he  ne'er  had  been  in  France  j 
With  fenfe  and  wit  another  bleft, 
Could  neither  fing  nor  dance: 
Twas  this,  'twas  that, 
'Twas  lord  knows  what ! 
For  Prudes  are  ever  ewer  nice, 
Difdainful,  formal  and  precife. 
Thefe  gone  :  fome  Men  of  lower  clafs,    - 

Now  proffer  terms  to  wed.   . 
Am  I  reduc'd  to  fuch  a  pals  ? 
She  cry'dj  then  fcrew'd  her  mouth,  and  tofs'd  her  head, 

2  To 
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To  take  up  with  each  paultry  fellow  ! 

Thank  heaven  !  the  fruit  is  not  fo  mellow. 
Who  waits  there  ?  JOHN,  how  came  this  thing  about  ? 
The  way  thefe  folks  got  in,  pray  fliew  them  out. 

I  am  not  quite  fo  defperate  grown. 
To  gnaw  my  {heets —  becaufe  I  lye  alone. 

Thus  glorying  in  her  fcornful  airs,  and  pride, 
Years  flipt  away  —  and  me  not  yet  a  bride  ! 

The  plum  began  to  lofe  its  bloom : 

And  now,  with  grief,  me  fees  each  day, 

A  fmile,  or  grace,  ftill  creep  away, 

And  leave  a  wrinkle  in  its  room. 
Vainly  her  charms  me  fludies  to  retain  ; 

Paint,  patches,  and  pomatums,  ail  are  vain* 
O  Time  !  thou  greateft  robber  of  all  robbers ! 
What  pity  'tis,  there  are  no  Beauty- Jobbers ! 
A  houfe  repair 'd  may  look  as  gopd  as  new ; 

C  c  2  But 
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But  for  a  face,  'twill  never  do. 

Our  Prude  began  to  vex,   and  fret ; 

Her  looking-glafs  was  ever  faying, 

What  !  don't  you  fee  your  charms  decaying  ? 

Make  hafte,  or  you'll  no  hufband  get. 

Some  flrange  defires !  —  more  urgent  ftill, 

Complain'd  fhe  us'd  her  beauty  ill. 
Do  prudifh  bofoms  harbour  then  defires  ? 
Pure  are  their  thoughts,  and  barely  warm  their  fires 

Of  that  you'll  be  convinced  anon. 

For  now  reduc'd  to  her  laft  flake, 

She  was  refolv'd  a  pufh  to  make, 

For  what  her  heart  was  fet  upon  -, 

And  fo  for  love,  and  Virtue's  fake, 

She  wedded  with  her  footman  JOHN. 


Would  you  the  fweets  of  virtuous  love  enjoy  ? 
Young  maids,  for  you  I  tell  the  tale, 

Be 
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Be  not  too  yielding,  nor  too  coy  j 
CUPID  is  an  unlucky  boy, 
A  feather  fometimes  turns  the  fcale. 
Where  age,  and  wealth,  and  humours  fuit, 
Let  not  a  trifle  raife  difpute. 
For  fhe  who  is  too  hard  to  pleafe, 
Will  run  the  rilk  (pray  note  it  well) 
To  live  a  maiden  all  her  days ; 
And  then  lead  apes  in  hell. 


Cc3  FABLE 
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FABLE      CV. 

TheVuLTURS  and  the  PIDGEONS. 

AMongft  a  certain  feather'd  nation, 
By  MARS'S  inftigation, 
A  dreadful  civil  war  arofe. 
It  was  not  amidft  thofe 
Whofe  warbling  throats  proclaim  th'  approaching 

Spring, 

And  roufe  all  nature  up  to  love  and  fing ; 
Nor  thofe  which  VENUS  couples  to  her  car; 
It  was  the  Vulturs,  Birds  with  harpy  claws, 
And  murd'ring  beaks,  that  wag'd  this  civil  war 
For  fome  dead  dog,  or  fuch  like  dirty  game. 
As  oft  you've  feen,  againft  all  faith  and  laws, 

With  a  lefs  fpecious  caufe, 
Your  human  Vulturs  do  the  fame. 

So 
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So  fell,  fo  furious,  was  the  battle  ! 
Without  the  clafh  of  fwords,  or  cannon's  rattle, 

That  all  the  Iky  was  in  a  dire  uproar ! 

It  rain'd  down  blood — what  would  you  more  ? 

But  how  defcribe  inteftine  woes  ? 

Where  friends  become  the  worft  of  foes. 

To  tell  the  horrors,  and  difmay, 

And  all  the  havoc  of  the  day ! 
How  many  heroes  met  untimely  death ! 
Unburied  left,  to  hungry  dogs  a  prey  > 
Would  e'en  have  put  old  HOMER  out  of  breath ; 

Tho'  he  as  much  as  moft  could  fay. 

Suffice  for  us,  to  tell  in  brief. 

That  many  a  common  bird,  and  many  a  chief, 

Pay'd  dearly  for  this  defperate  fray. 
To  PMJTO'S  realm  arriv'd  fo  great  a  flock  ! 

The  ghofts  of  Vulturs  flain  ! 

PROMETHEUS  hop'd  upon  his  rock, 

C  C  A 
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A  refpite  to  obtain ; 
And  be  deliver'd  from  his  gnawing  pain. 

Another,  but  more  tender-hearted,  nation., 
With  necks  of  beauteous  changing  hue, 

Whofe  whole  employment  is  to  bill  and  cooe, 

Mov'd  with  the  bowels  of  commiferation, 
And  fhock't  at  fuch  a  bloody  fight, 
Refolv'd  to  flop  th'  unnatural  fight. 
Wherefore,  more  Slaughter  to  prevent, 

Ambafladors  were  from  the  dove-houfe  fcnt ; 
Who  by  their  tender  mediation, 
Managed  fo  well  the  negotiation, 
That  'twas  agreed,  hoftilities  fhould  ceafe  i 

So  made  a  truce  :  and  then  patch'd  up  a  peace. 
The  confequence  of  which  you'll  find. 
Thefe  bloody-minded  Birds  of  prey, 
To  fighting  ftill  inclin'd, 

Pounced 
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Pounced  every  other  creature  in  their  way. 

But  moft  ungrateful !  yet  moft  true  ! 

ThePidgeons  chiefly  felt  their  claws. 

What  had  thofe  loving  fools  to  do, 

To  interfere  with  fuch  a  Crew, 
As  know  not  love,  nor  gratitude,  nor  laws  ? 

Amongft  a  wicked,  reftlefs,  fighting  race, ; 
With  whom  you  never  can  have  lafting  peace, 
Divifion  ftrive  to  fow  ; 

If  you  would  fave  the  world  from  tears, 

Set  them  together  by  the  ears : 

No  treaty  binds  a  faithlefs  foe. 

1    1  -  j         •    s          f 

Such  things  were  done,  in  times  of  yore ; 

A  word's  enough  —  I  fay  no  more. 

FABLE 
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FABLE       CVL 

The  LYO NESS'S  Funeral 

QUEEN  Lyonefs,  of  bloody  fame, 
Demifed  ;  and  all  the  Courtiers  came, 
-is  'tis  the  ufual  formal  way, 
Condoling  compliments  to  pay ; 
Which,  far  from  giving  you  relief, 
Is  an  addition  to  one's  grief, 
The  Royal  obfequies  were  now  proclairn'd  -, 
The  ceremonial  fixt,  the  day  was  nairfd ; 
And  all  the  fubjefts  round,  from  far  and  near> 
In  deepeft  black,  were  order'd  to  appear. 
Now  horrid  fcrearns  re-echo  thro'  the  Den  ; 
For  as  the  Lyon  roar'd  his  moan, 
The  Creatures  all  gave  groan  for  groan. 
As  Courtier-like  as  Men. 

What 
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What  is  this  Court,  fo  often  nam'd  ? 
A  place  unlike  all  other  places ; 
Where  of  themfelves  folks  feem  afham'd, 
And  never  fliew  their  natural  faces, 
But,  as  time  ferves,  are  good  or  bad. 
A  mere  cameleon  fort  of  thing, 
Which  turns  and  veers  as  does  the  King ; 
If  forry,  forrowful  ;  if  merry,  glad. 
Whoever  has  a  Courtier  feen, 
May  prove  without  difpute, 
That  man  as  well  as  brute, 
Is  nothing  more  than  a  machine. 
Around  the  ftage  they  ftand,  as  it  behoves. 
And  as  the.  wire  is  pull'd,  the  puppet  moves. 

But  to  return  :  amidft  the  general  woe, 
The  flag,  it  feems,  fhed  not  a  tear  : 
How  could  he  forrowful  appear, 

When 
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When  he  had  loft  his  greateft  foe  ? 

For  'twas  not  long  ago, 
A  milk  white  Hind,  his  beauteous  wife, 
Was  by  the  Lyonefs  deprived  of  life  : 
Who  oft  befides  his  children's  blood  had  quafFt  — • 

In  fliort,  he  did  not  weep  ; 
And  as  at  Court  detraction's  ne'er  afleep, 
Some  flatt'rers  faid,  that  he  had  laugh'd. 
Nothing  fo  terrible !  the  wife  man  fings, 
As  is  the  voice  of  angry  kings. 
O  heavens !  the  Lyon  roar'd,  Thou  mifcreant  vile, 
When  all  is  woe  and  grief,  how  durft  thou  fmile  ? 
And  {hall  I  not  juft  vengeance  take ; 
For  her  dear,  facred,  injur'd  fake, 
Whom  thou  prefum'ft  to  fcorn  ? 
Yes  :  on  thy  head  my  wrath  I'll  pouc, 
And  then  thy  hated  corpfe  devour, 
As  fure  as  thou  waft  born, 

Hafte 
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Hafte  all  ye  tygers,  wolves,  and  bears, 
Who  firft  this  beaft  to  atoms  tears, 
Shall  foremoft  in  our  favour  ftand — 
O  flop  !  dread  Sir,  your  dire  command, 
Cry'd  out  the  Stag,  and  liften  to  my  voice  ; 
You  all  like  rne  have  reafon  to  rejoice. 
As  in  yon  meadow  I  defponding  lay, 
Preparing  for  the  rites  of  this  fad  da\% 
Seated  upon  a  cloud,  ferenely  bright, 
Your  royal  fpoufe  appeared  before  my  fight. 
Ceafe,  ceafe  my  friend,  (he  cry'd,  this  ufelefs  wor. 
Nor  longer  let  the  King  in  tears  overflow. 
Immoderate  grief  difpleafes  -heaven  ; 

Then  let  him  know, 
That  whilft  he  mourns  below., 
Eternal  blifs  above,  to  me  is  given  : 
His  tendernefs,  I  own,  adds  Joy  to  Joy  -— 
Then,  on  the  wings  of  Zephyrs  mounting  high, 

AH 
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All  rob'd  in  white  !  and  crown'd  with  rofes ! 

§ 

She  vanifli'd  from  my  gazing  eye. 
He  fpoke,  and  fmil'd  :*  when  all  began  to  cry 
Huzza  !  it  is  our  Queen's  Apotheofis  ! 

The  Stag  admir'd,  careft,  embrac'd, 
Inftead  of  meeting  an  untimely  end, 

Was  in  the  higheft  favour  plac'd ; 
And  treated  as  a  friend. 

With  plealing  dreams  amufe  the  great* 
No  matter  whether  wrong  or  right ; 
Do  but  the  hook  with  fiatt'ry  bait. 
They'll  bite. 


FABLE 
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FABLE      CVIL 

PROGNE'  and  PHILOMELA. 

PROGNE',,  if  we  the  legend  follow, 
A  Princefs  once,  tho'  now  a  Swallow, 

Forfook  a  while  her  fmoky  habitation  ; 

And  down  into  the  country  wing'd  her  flight, 

To  feek  her  fifter  PHILOMELA'S  ftation  : 
Who  liv'd  remote  from  mortal  fight. 
Within  the  thickefl  of  a  wood, 
The  lonely  mourner  penfive  flood ; 
There  day  and  night,  and  all  night  long, 
Whilft  on  a  thorn  (he  leans  her  breaft, 
She  warbles  forth  her  plaintive  Song. 

When  PROGNE' thus  the  Nightingale  addreftj 
O  leave  this  melancholy  place  ! 
And  back  return  with  me  to  THRACE. 

Shall 
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Shall  Wolves  and  Bears  alone  rejoice, 

To  hear  the  mufick  of  your  voice  ? 
Oh  no :  return  ;  for  who  fo  fweetly  fings, 
Is  fitter  much  to  charm  the  ears  of  kings ! 
Befides,  thefe  groves,  recall,  as  needs  they  muff, 

The  horrid  fcene  of  brutal  luft, 
When  the  hot  THRACIAN  forced  you  to  his  arms  5 
Ravifh'd  your  fweets,  and  rifled  all  your  charms — - 
Ah  Sifter !  PHILOMELA  made  reply. 

That  is  the  very  reafon  why 
I  fhun  your  Cities,  far  from  faithlefs  Men  $ 
Much  more  would  they  remind  me  of  the  faft ; 
When,  every  day,  I  fhpuld  behold  them  aft 

Such  fhocking  deeds  againJ 


FABLE 
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FABLE       CVIIL 

The  MAN  who  knew  his  DESTINY. 

SOmewhete  in  Afia,  we  are  told, 
A  man  was  furTer-d  to  unfold 
The  book  of  Fate :  wherein  he  found  related 
The  honours,  and  the  woes  that  for  him  waited. 
He  was  to  be  (after  fome  meaner  things) 

A  Monarch  powerful,  and  great  i 
Then  dye  a  Slave :  as  often  is  the  fate 

Of  Afiatic  Kings. 
Such   revolutions  are  the  fport 
Of  thofe  who  from  th'  Olympian  court, 
Witnefs  you  know  what  erft  befell, 
As  HOMER,  and  fome  others  tell. 
Our  future  Monarch  pines  in  thought, 
And  feels  his  grandeur  dearly  bought. 

Dd  He 
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He  overlooks  all  Joys  between, 

And  dwells  upon  the  laft  fad  fcene. 
.  Like  Montefuma  cruelly  betray 'd, 
Who  fell  a  vicftim  to  the  Spaniard's  rage  j 
Or  like  proud  Eajazet^  within  his  cage, 

A  footftool  to  his  Conqu'ror  made. 
Thefe  dreadful  objefts,  ever  in  his  fight, 

Perplex  his  mind  both  day  and  night. 

O  Deftiny  !  he  cry'd, 
For  pity's  fake,  this  (hocking  profpeft  hide. 

His  prayer  was  heard ;  the  fcene  is  clos'd. 
And  now  with  joyful  eyes ! 

The  throne  at  diftance  he  efpies, 

Nor  longer  fears  to  be  depos'd. 
And  was  he  happier  for  this  change  of  fate  ? 
Not  he  :  no  Joys  he  knows  before  he  reigns. 

And  oh !  how  long  he  needs  muft  wait, 

E're  he  the  blifs  in  view  attains ! 
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O  JOVE  !  he  cry'd,  my  drooping  fpirits  raife, 

Nor  let  me  pine  for  what  J  fee  5 

Annihilate  the  tedious  days, 

That  ftand  between  the  crown  and  me. 

I  ne'er  true  happinefs  (hall  own, 

Tiin  am  feated  on  the  throne. 

Nor  would'ft  thou  e'en  be  happy  then, 

KindDeftiny,  reply  d! 
To  make  thee  eafy,  I  thy  fate  muft  hide  ; 
So  gave  him  to  his  ignorance  again. 

m 
Whate'er  is  incident  to  human  ftate, 

Wrote  down  within  the  book  of  Fate, 
"Tis  well  that  mortals  cannot  know  ! 
Impatience  would  their  promised  blifs  deftroy, 
Nor  could  they  prefent  happinefs  enjoy, 
In  dread  of  future  woe. 

D  da  FABLE 
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FABLE      CIX 

The  SCOLD. 


A  MAN  was  married  for  his  fins  — 
Hey  day  !  how's  this  your  tale  begins  ? 
Dare  you  traduce  the  holy  ftate  ? 
No,  Love  forbid.    What  I  relate 
Will  chance  to  /happen  now  and  then, 
Tho'  blanks  fhould  be  but  one  in  ten  j 
Some  folks  will  fay,  who  know  the  worft, 
That  I  the  lott'ry  have  reversed. 
Our  man  was  of  the  wretched  few, 
Whofe  wife  would  never  buckle  to  >    ^ 
Both  morn  and  eve,  and  all  the  day  long 
Was  heard  the  clamour  of  her  tongue. 


;'•; 
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Nothing  could  quell  her  ceaflefs  prate  3 

To  bed  too  foon,  or  up  too  late  ; 

It  is,  'tis  not  i  'tis  black,  'tis  white  j 

'Twas  you  are  wrong,  'tis  I  am  right. 

Were  ever  Servants  fo  unruly  ? 

You  are  a  pretty  matter  truly  ? 
I  will  a  reformation  bring  about, 

Or  turn  the  houfe  quite  infide  out. 
At  length,  quite  tir'd  with  this  perpetual  din,  . 
The  hufband  paclk'd  her  to  fome  place  remote, 

To  live  on  diet  fpare  and  thin, 
Till  (he  had  chang'd  her  note. 

But  who  can  change  the  Negro's  fkin  ? 

'Tis  what  Id  fooner  ftrive  to  do, 

Than  to  attempt  to  tame  a  flirew. 

Some  fix  months  now  were  gone  and  paft; 

Thehufl>and  thought  her  fpirit  down, 
And  fent  for  her  again  to  town, 

D  d  3  How 
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How  fared  my  Jewel,  fince  we  parted  laft  ? 
I  hope  the  pleafiires  of  a  country  life 
Were  not  difpleafing  to  my  wife. 
I  lik'd  the  country  well  enough,  quoth  fhe, 
But  'twas  my  great  vexation,  there,  to  fee 
Thofe  Shepherds,  which  you  keep  in  pay, 
Under  pretence  of  feeding  fheep, 
Do  nothing  elfe  but  pipe  and  play, 
Saunter  along,  and  eat  and  fleep.  - 
Not  them  alone  but  all  the  folks  about  5 

Each  idle  drab,  and  lazy  lout ! 
Indeed  when  e'er  we  met,  I  play'd  my  part. 

For  which  they  hated  me  at  heart  ; 
Nay  openly ;  all  fuch  as  dar'd  to  {hew  it. 
But  that  I  valued  not  a  ftraw; 
I  kept  them  both  in  fear,  and' a  we*, 
I  would  be  Miftrefs :  aye,  and  made  them  know  it. 
Madam  enottgh ;  I'm  fatisfied : 

3  The 
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.^ 

The  Hufband  ftraight  reply'd. 
If  thofe  who  faw  you  fcarcely  once  a  day, 

Could  not  endure  your  plaguy  way, 

t 
Then  how  fliall  they  your  noife  abide, 

Who  all  day  long  muft  hear  you  chide  ? 
And  what  muft  I  your  hufband  do ; 

Whom  you  would  plague  all  day— and  all  night  too. 

" 
No,  pray  return  from  whence  you  came ; 

If  e'er  I  live  with  fuch  a  fcolding  dame, 
O !  may  I  ftill,  after  this  wretched  life, 

Be  curft  with  fuch  another  wife  ! 
Nay  more :  inftead  of  one,  may  I  have  two  3 
If  fuch  another  can  be  found  as  you. 

Was  goodnefs  but  innate  with  beauty, 

I'd  feek  a  wife  to  morrow. 
But  oh  !  inftead  of  pleafure,  love,  and  duty, 
*Tis  often  contradiction,  pain  and  forrow. 

D  d  4  How 
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How  like  a  fufty  batchelor  you  talk  ? 
Methinks,  I  hear  a  wrinkled  maid  cry  out  j 
The  grapes  are  four,  'tis  plain,  by  all  this  rout  i 
For  me  :  I'd  gnaw  my  fheets,  and  live  on  chalk, 
Sooner  than  wed  with  fuch  a  churlifli  lout 
Pray  good  dear  Madam,  be  not  in  a  paffion, 
I  own  there's  reafon  in  your  fpite  $ 
But  fhould  fome  Joker  lay  his  lafh  on, 
Would  he  not  fay,  we  both  are  in  the  right  ? 


FABLE 
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FABLE      CX. 

The  RABBITS. 

OFt  have  I  thought,  as  I  have  gaz'd  on  Man. 
How  like  the  brutes  he  a<3s,  without  a  plan. 
Still  unreflecting  led  along, 
As  paffions  happen  weak,  or  ftrong. 
But  left  my  arguments  fliould  fail, 
111  prove  my  iyftem,  by  a  tale. 

Suppofe  at  early  dawn,  with  gun  in  hand, 

I  near  fome  warren  take  my  ftandj 

Or  to  be  furer  of  my  hit, 

I  climb  a  tree,  and  there  I  fit. 
Like  JOVE,  high  feated  on  th'  Olympian  hill, 

I  hurl  my  thunder  as  I  will ; 

And  now  and  then  —  a  Rabbit  kill. 

At 
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At  noiic  of  the  tremendous  found, 
The  creatures  fcamper  under  ground. 
But  foon  the  dread  alarm  is  o'er, 
The  danger  paft  is  quite  forgot  j 

About  they  fkip-  it,  as  before, 

' 

And  tempt  again  the  fatal  fhot* 

r     &  r 

A  ad  is  it  not  the  fame  with  Men  ? 
Whom  nothing  can  coatroul,  no  danger  check. 
The  wretch  flill  dripping  from  the  watry  wreck3 

Repairs  his  bark,  and  f^ils  agaia- 

^ 

Of  fuch  examples  there  are  plenty ; 
One  more  will  do  as  well  as  twenty., 


When  thro*  the  village  runs  a  ftranger  Cur, 
Amongft  the  home  bred  Dogs,  think  what  a  ftir ! 
With  barking,  biting  they  prevent  his  ftay ; 
And  drive  him  from  the  pariiB,  far  away. 
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In  this  defcription  don't  you  find 

A  real  pidture  of  mankind  ? 

In  every  ftate  of  human  life, 
At  court  or  city,  country  or  the  town, 
Where  int'reft  vies,  -there  will  be  ftrife ; 

All  pull  an  Interloper  down. 
If  openly  they  cannot  make  him  trip, 

They'll  undermine,  and  turn  back-biters, 
And  then  (hould  Prudes,  and  Critics  hold  the  whip  J 
Lord  help  the  beauties,  and  the  modern  writers ! 


FABLE 
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TIME  prefent  and  TIME  to  come* 

TWO  Mountebanks,  in  former  ages, 
*£ime pfefent)  and  his  brother  *fimc  to  come> 
Somewhere  I  think  in  ancient  Rome, 

Sat  up  their  difFrent  ftages. 
*fime  frejent  cry'd  to  all  the  paffers  by, 
Stop  if  you're  wife,  the  prefent  hour  enjoy* 

The  goods  I  fell,  I  give  in  hand  $ 

Fair  dealing  all,  no  contraband. 
My  Brother  there,  if  you'll  my  word  believe, 

Will  promife  much,  and  nothing  give. 

I  hear  him  call  you  to  his  lure, 

And  aJfk  no  money,  if  no  cure. 
r 

But  if  you  truft  to  what  he  fays, 

' 
8  You 
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You  will  repent  it  all  your  days, 
When  Time  to  come,  all  tidel'd  o'er, 
(No  Mountebank  e'er  glitter'd  more) 
In  pompous  ftate>  flood  full  in  view  ; 
And  thus  harangu'd  the  dazzled  crew. 
I  come  not  here,  my  friends,  by  way  of  jol^. 
To  cheat  your  fenfes,  and  your  pockets  rob, 
No,  no  :  you'll  find  me  honeft,  true  and  fteady. 
As  for  my  brother  there,  with  all  his  noife 
About  your  welfare,  and  your  real  joys, 
What  fells  he  ought,  but  what  you  have  already  I 
For  me,  when  I  rny  goods  unfold, 
You'll  find  them  worth  their  weight  in  gold* 

Would  vou  vour  rival's  hopes  defeat  ? 

-a 
At  Court  be  powerful  and  great  ? 

'.jb£ 

Or  what  is  better  ftill  than  all  ! 


Be  happy  in  the  marriage  ftate  ? 
Say  what  you  will,  I  wait  your  call 

Is 
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Is  wealth  your  paffion  ?  name  the  fum, 

Have  you  ne'er  tafted  perfect  blifs  ? 

Not  I :  nor  know  I  where  it  is  ? 

Why,  live  in  hopes  —  'tis  all  to  come. 

You  fee  Time  prefent  there  5  look  on, 

Prefto :  where  is  he  now  ?  he's  gone. 
The  Jugler  thus  th'  unthinking  crowd  deceived ; 
Alone  was  hanfel'd,  and  alone  believ'd. 

And  ever  fince,  too  true  we  find, 

Man  to  his  real  int'reft  blind, 

Neglectful  of  the  prefent  hour, 

Let's  flip  the  good  that's  in  his  power, 
ilft  only  what's  to  come  employs  his  mind. 


FABLE 
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FABLE      CXIL 

• 

The  COBLER  and  his  NEIGHBOUR. 

ACobler  happy  —  happier  than  a  King, 
From  morn  to  eve,  was  heard  to  ling  -y 
For  fweet  Content  came  everyday  to  teach -him." 

Should  BEARD  or  LOWE  in  JOBSON'S  notes, 

Attempt  to  ilretch  their  tuneful  throats, 

Their  pipes  would  crack  e'er  they  could  reach  .him, 
His  neighbour  rich  as  any  fupercargo. 

Could  neither,  fing  alas !  nor  fleep. 

Not  that  he  dreaded  an  embargo, 
Nor  was  he  anxious  how  his  hoard  to  keep  ; 

Such  apprehenfions  ne'er  could  {hake  him. 

But  fo  it  was;  till  morning  dawn, 

He  fcarce  did  e'er  begin  to  yawn, 
When  fure  as  day,  the  Cobler  fung  to  wake  him. 

What 
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What  pity  'tis,  the  rich  and  great, 
^  Can't  purchafe  fleep,  as  well  as  meat  ? 

Our  CROESUS  to  the  Cobler  fent, 

In  hopes  his  finging  to  prevent. 

Quoth  he,  good  neighbour,  how  do'ft  do  ? 

An  pleafe  your  worfliip,  how  do  you  ? 
I  thank  you,  friend  :  but  prithee  tell  me  why, 

Thou  art  fo  merry  all  day  long  ? 
It  does  one  good  to  hear  thy  jovial  fong. 

One  of  thefe  days  I  muft  apply 

For  what  I  hope  thou  won't  refufe  -— 

But  pray  'twixt  thee  and  I, 
How  much  a  year  do'ft  get,  in  mending  fhoes  ? 
Lord  blefs  you,  Sir  !  the  Cobler  made  reply, 
Such  calculations  ne'er  our  heads  employ. 

What  I  affirm  you  may  believe  \ 

If  we  can  make  but  both  ends  meet, 

From  Monday  morn  to  Sunday  eve, 

Our  time  is  bleft,  and  life  is  fwcet, 

Then 


. 
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Then  how  much  doft  thou  earn  a  day  ? 
Why  fometimes,  more  and  fometimes  lefs : 
For  to  be  fare,  I  muft  confefs, 
The  ale  houfe,  now  and  then,  will  lead  affray* 

For  which  at  home  the  DeviFs  to  pay. 
Tho'  NELL  is  pretty  good  —  but  {he's  a  wife 
Quoth  CROESUS,  O  !  I  envy  thee  thy  life  ! 

Thou  art  the  happieft  of  mankind. 
Here  take  thefe  hundred  guineas  :  and  be  fure 
Thou  hoard'ft  them  up,  fafe  and  fecure, 
In  cafe  of  want ;  for  Fortune's  blind. 
The  Cobler  took  the  purfe, 
For  better  and  for  worfe, 
Juft  as  before  he  did  his  NELL  ; 

For  who  could  tell, 
Was  it  a  bleffing,  or  a  curfe  ? 
JOBSON  went  home,  and  thought,  no  doubt, 
Himfelf  as  rich  as  any  King. 

Ee  But 
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But  from  that  day,  it  fo  fell  out, 
He  never  more  was  heard  to  fing. 
He  Hid  his  gold  deep  in  the  earth  j 
And  with  it  buried  all  his  mirth. 
With  ceaflefs  fears,  and  cares  perplext : 
Reftlefs  all  night  and  all  day  vext. 

Does  he  but  hear  the  ftirring  of  a  Moufc  ! 
The  thieves  are  brpke  into  the  hoiifc  — 
Then  up  he  flarts !  with  grief  opprcft  ; 

Is  wealth,  he  cry'd,  the  fource  of  all  this  pain  ? 

O  Neighbour !  give  me  back  my  joy  and  reft, 
And  take  your  gold  again. 
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FABLE      CXIII. 

The  DOGS. 

•'•t 

A  Dog,  each  morning,  to  the  Cook  convey  'd 
His  Matter's  dinner,  in  a  bafket  plac'd  $ 
And  tho'  the  fmell  provok'd,  forbore  to  tafte, 
Nor  ever  once  his  charge  betray'd, 
'Tis  very  odd,  and  yet  'tis  true  ! 
That  Men  fhould  temp'rance  preach ! 
And  with  the  Brutes  fucceed  to  teach, 
What  they  themfelves  could  never  do  ! 
Temptations  will  arife, 
That  no  Man  can  withftand  \ 
For  fpite  of  Virtue's  cries, 
Gold  will  attradt  his  hand, 
And  beauty  draw  his  eyes: 
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For  who  can  fucli  allurments  fpurn  ? 

A  Methodift  fighs  out,  'tis  I. 

JTis  not  genteel  to  give  the  lye  : 
I  to  the  Brutes  return. 

Our  Dog,  it  feems,  was  one  of  thofe 
That  could  refift  the  moft  delicious  bait ; 
As  he,  one  day,  was  bringing  home  the  meat, 
A  fturdy  M aftiff  ftrove  to  interpofe, 
And  would,  by  force,  out  of  the  bafket  eat. 
Our  prudent  Porter,  to  fecure  the  prog, 
Sat  down  the  bafket,  and  attack'd  the  Dog. 
But  whilft  thefe  two  were  tearing  throat,  and  ears, 

A  troop  of  famifli'd  Curs  appears. 
Our  Dog,  the  crowd  unable  to  refift, 

Cry 'd  out,  brave  Hedor,  let's  defift ; 
And  fince  I  can't  my  Matter's  dinner  fpare, 

Ere  thefe  thieves  come,  it  is  but  fit 

That  you  and  I  fliould  have  a  bit : 

So  faid  :  fell  to,  and  eat  his  fhare. 

And 
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And  now  the  other  Dogs  all  hungry  ran, 

With  howling,  jangling^ 

Snarling,  wrangling, 
Euch  pulling,  tearing,  getting  what  he  can. 

** 

. 

Is  not  a  certain  meeting  pidur'd  here  ? 

Into  our  Veftry  caft  your  eye : 
Church-wardens,  Parifh-Clerk,  and  Overfeer2 

All  have  a  finger  in  the  pye. 

Should  one,  more  fcrup'lous  than  the  reft, 

Take  Virtue  for  his  guide, 
And  fancy  the  Poor's  money  ill  apply 'd, 

His  honefty  would  toe  a  Jeft. 

They'll  fhew  him,  by  their  conftant  rule, 
That  he  who  won't  conform,  muft  be  a  fool, 

He's  foon  convinced,  that  all  is  fair, 

And  is  the  firft  to  feizccEis  iliareaw  3Dnft  loT 
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FABLE      CXIV. 

FRIENDS  too  much  of  a  mind. 

FOUR  friends  (the  ftory  is  a  little  ftrange,) 
Of  different  notions,  different  tafle, 
Seem'd  for  each  other  quite  mifplac'd > 
And  yet  none  e'er  defir'cl  to  change, 
I  hate  your  verfe  •,  and  J  your  profe  ; 
Thisbkmes  the  caufe>  and  that  defends : 
Thus  conftantly  difputeS  arofe  ? 
But  in  the  main  they  ftill  were  friends. 
The  conteft  ran  at  length  fo  high, 
That  one  of  them  was  heard  to  cry, 

O  could  we  but  agree  ! 
How  truly  happy  fhould  we  be !  ,fj 

For  fmce  we  quarrel,  and  yet  love, 
How  lafting  muft  our  friendship  prove, 

If 
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If  all  alike  we  were  inclined  ? 

And  as  one  heart,  had  but  one  mind  ? 

O  would  kind  Heaven !  the  blefling  grant  j 

'Tis  what  I  wifh,  and  what  we  want. 

They  all  approved  this  peaceful  fcheme, 

And  to  APOLLO'S  temple  came, 

The  God  beftow'd  the  boon  requir'd, 

And  fatisfied,  they  home  retired  j 

Where  now  they  faunter  on  a  hum-drum  life % 

No  contradiction,  noife,  or  ftrife, 

E'er  interupts  their  quiet  days ; 

Who  ever  fpeaks,  is  fure  of  praife  ; 

Afk  what  you  will,  'tis  anfwer'd  yes, 

And  what's  the  confequence  of  this  ? 

Infipid  to  each  other  growo, 

Their  pleafure  palVd,  their  fpirit  flown, 

In  conftant  yawns  they  pafs  the  day ; 

Whilft  friendfhip  cools  and  fteals  away. 

E  e  4  And 
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And  now,  in  hopes  to  make  amends, 
Each  fought  for  more  diverting  Friends 
Such  as  could  fay 
Both  yea  and  nay; 
For  without  that  all  converfation  ends. 

For  fhould  Mankind 

Be  of  one  mind, 
How  dull  and  flat  were  human  life  ! 

A  little  Jarring, 

Far  from  marring, 
Enhances  Love  —  Like  Man  and  Wife. 
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FABLE      CXV. 

A  MONARCH   for   the  BRUTES. 

THE  Beafts,  as  did  the  Ifraelites  of  old, 
Once  on  a  time  refolv'd  to  have  a  king  -' 
Tho'  by  fome  Prophet  they  were  told, 

They  would  repent  the  thing. 
But  they  were  fixt  •>  and  for  their  Monarch  chofe 
The  Ox  5  for  mildnefs  and  for  goodnefs  fam'd  j 
And  thence,  his  Majefly  Pacific  nam'd. 
But  then  he  had  not  courage  to  oppofe 
Domeftic  Enemies,  nor  foreign  fges. 
Like  TITUS,  he  would  figh,  and  fay, 
I've  done  no  good,  I've  loft  a  day ! 
The  bears  and  wolves  around,  incurfions  made, 
(Encourag'd  by  his  peaceful  fway) 

Ravag'd 


Ravag'd  his  frontiers,  contributions  laid, 
And  made  each  plain  and  fbreft  pay. 
Inftead  of  marching  forth  thefe  robbers  to  defeat, 
He  fent  Ambafladors  to  parly  and  to  treat. 
(Like  our  firft  JAMES  :  yet  be  it  under/food 
Tho'  peaceful  as  our  Ox,  not  half  fo  good.) 
At  length  he  was  depos'd ;  and  in  his  ftead, 
The  Beafts  now  plac'd  the  Lyon  at  their  head  , 

As  one  who  could  their  rights  maintain, 
Check  foes  abroad,  and  vice  at  home  rdlrain. 

And  fo  he  did  s  but  then 
He  reign'd  as  Kings  dcfpotic  do  o'er  Men  j 
That  know  no  laws  but  their  own  boundlefs  will, 
And  dare,  becaufe  they  dare,  the  blood  of  thoufands 

fpill. 

Shall  we  endure  this  NERO  of  the  wood, 
Who  fports  a-like  in  foes  and  fubjeds  blood  ? 
O  may  he  perifh !  cry'd  out  one  and  all ; 
Who  like  a  Tyrant  reigns,  mould  like  a  Tyrant  fall 

So 
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So  faid,  fb  done  :  he  welters  in  his  gore  — 
When  thus  the  Ox,  who  was  depos'd  before^; 
Brothers,  I  murmur'd  not  at  your  decree  ; 
You  pleas'd  yourfelves,  and  I  from  cares  am  free. 
But  for  another  King,  might  I  advife, 
Proclaim  the  Elephant,  if  you  are  wife: 

In  him  both  ftrength  and  goodnefs  join ; 

Then  give  your  votes,  as  I  do  mine. 

Your  happinefs  is  all  my  view, 
Hell  prove  your  father  and  defender  too. 
So  fpoke  the  Ox.    And  now  all  fhout,  and  fing, 
God  fave  king  Elephant !  long  live  our  King ! 

O  you  by  heaven  anointed  for  the  throne ! 
If  by  your  fubjedls,  you  would  be  rever'd  ? 
Endeavour  to  be  lov'd,  efteem'd  and  fear'd : 
You  muft  be  all,  or  none. 

FABLE 
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FABLE      CXVI: 

The  MERCHANT  and  the  BASSA, 

To  JOHN  PAYNE,  Efq. 


E 


'ER  yet  the  Mufe  her  talk  has  done, 


Accept,  my  Friend,  thcfe  honeft  lays  : 

— T— '. 

*Tis  Friendlhip  prompts,  which  from  our  youthful 

Days, 

j 
Has  never  feen  a  fetting  fun. 

And  O  !  be  it  my  pride,  my  pleafure  and  my  praife* 

To  fay,  it  lafts,  as  it  begun. 
Whilft  you,  an  honour  to  AUGUSTA'S  walls, 
Support  the  dignity  and  worth  of  trade, 
I'm  launching  forth  —  Juft  as  APOLLO  calls, 

Midft  rocks,  and  fhoals,  and  gufts  and  fqualls,: 

O  hafte  !  I  call  you  to  my  aid. 


Let 
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Let  Critics  ftorm  —  yet  ftill  (hall  I  rejoice, 
Whilft  your  known  worth  protects  your  friend ; 
I  value  more  your  fingle  voice, 
Than  if  ten  thoufand  fhould  commend. 
From  your  regard  for  me,  this  truth  I  fcan, 

Should  they  the  Poet  fink,  you'll  fave  the  Man. 

i 
Once  on  a  time,  'tis  faid, 

A  Grecian  merchant  dealt  amongft  the  Turks  ; 

And  to  promote  Ibme  manufacturing  trade, 

A  contradl  with  a  certain  BafTa  made, 

To  countenance,  and  recommend  the  works. 

For  which,  no  doubt,  he  handfomely  was  paid. 
The  Sum  indeed  was  fuch,  as  yet 
The  profits  fcarce  could  clear  the  debt. 
Three  other  Turks,  of  lower  ranks, 
Offer'd  our  Merchant  their  fupport, 
They'd  warrant  him  for  lefs,  with  thanks, 

8  Than 
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Than  what  the  great  Man  had  at  court. 

I'll  do  the  Job  for  lefs, 

Sounds  in  fome  traders  ears,  as  you  may  guefs. 
The  Grecian,  now  his  former  contract  cancels, 
And  ftraight  his  new  Protestors  hanfels. 
The  Bafla  was  informed  of  all, 
And  it  was  wifper'd  in  his  ear, 

That  if  his  life  was  dear, 
'Twere  prudent  to  procure  their  fall. 
For  that  by  poifon  or  fome  other  means, 
They  had  a  refolution  made 
To  fend  him  to  protedt  the  trade, 
Down  on  the  gloomy  fhore  where  PLUTO  reigns, 
On  this,  the  Turk  behav'd,  we  re  told, 
As  ALEXANDER  did  of  old  ; 
For  full  of  confidence  and  truft, 
He  to  the  Grecian  went ;  and  thus  he  faid, 
Think  not,  my  friend,  that  I  am  fo  unjuft 
As  to  believe  what  to  thy  charge  is  laid. 
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I  now  am  come  with  thee  to  dine ; 
And  tho*  a  Muffulman,  to  tafte  thy  wine. 
Give  me  the  bowl  -— 

I  fear  no  ill  it  can  impart. 
Thy  open  countenance  and  honeft  heart, 

Are  pledges  for  thy  inmoft  foul. 
Such  black  defigns,  which  I  deteft  and  fcorn, 
Within  a  Merchant's  breaft  were  never  born. 

And  as  for  thofe,  who  have  milled 
Thy  eafy  faith,  they  are  not  worth  a  thought. 
Then  hear  a  fable,  which  I've  fomewhere  read, 

Left  thy  experience  fhould  be  dearly  bought, 

A  ftiepherd  once,  to  guard  his  fleecy  care, 
A  Maftiff  kept  j  one  of  fo  large  a  fize, 

That  for  his  daily  fare, 
A  loaf  or  two  could  fcarce  fuffice. 
When  fome  one  faid,  what  folly  'tis  of  thine 

To 
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• 
To  keep  fo  great  a  Beaft  ? 

Three  other  dogs  might  feaft 

On  what  he  can  but  barely  dine  ! 
This  weak  ad  vice,  the  thrifty  Shepherd  took; 

And  in  his  Maftiffs  Head, 

Three  fmaller  dogs  were  fed. 
Which  when  the  Wolf  appeared,  their  charge  foffook; 

And  thus  'twill  fare  with  thee, 
When  thou  forfak'ft  a  Man  like  me, 

For  fuch  a  wretched  crew. 
Take  what  I  fay  in  friendly  light, 

I  wilh  thee  well ;  adieu. 
The  Merchant  thought  the  moral  true : 
Stuck  to  his  patron,  and  did  right. 

Would  you  avoid  the  fad  difafters, 
Which  from  opprefiion  fpring  ? 
Much  better  truft  to  one  good  powerful  King, 
Than  to  a  fcore  of  petty  fovereign  Mafters. 

FABLE 
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FABLE       CXVII. 

The  HORSE  and  the  LYON. 

i 

AHorfe,  knight  errant  as  'tis  faid, 
To  feek  adventures  Tallied  forth  ; 
Far  from  the  frozen.  North, 
Where  he  was  born  and  bred. 
Southwards  he  gallop'd,  to  explore 
Thofe  warmer  climes,  of  which  he  had  been  told 

And  now  he  greets  fair  Albion's  fliore, 
Where  liberty  recalls  the  age  of  gold  : 
But  where  each  folly,  vice  and  crime. 
Proclaim  aloud  the  iron  time* 
To  Paris  next  you  may  be  fure ; 
Thro'  Italy  then  made  a  tour ; 
And  then,  we  find,  came  back  again 
By  fouthof  France,  andfo  thro'  Spain  j 

Ff 
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He^cros'd  the  Straits,  to  rambling  yet  inclined, 
And  leaves  the  coaft  of  Barbary  behind. 
Advancing  ftill  to  Lybia's  fandy  plains. 
Where  under  fultry  ikies  a  Lyon  reigns. 
Our  ftranger  now  is  introduced  to  court ; 

You're  welcome,  faidthe  King  of  beafts, 

Sit  down  and  fliare  our  royal  feafts ; 

Let's  hear  your  tale,  'twill  give  us  fport. 

ULYSSES  thus,  his  ftory  told 

To  King  ALCINOUS,  of  old. 

Sir,  quoth  the  horfe,  firft  bowing  low, 

Ere  I  begin  my  true  narration, 

'Tis  fit  your  Majefty  ihould  know 

How  different  yours  is  from  my  Nation  ! 
Here  men  are  black  !  with  us  as  white  as  fnow — 

Snow !  what  is  that  ?  the  Lyon  cry'd ; 

Why,  dread  my  Liege  !  the  Horfe  reply 'd, 
Inftead  of  watry  drops  that  rain  down  here, 
Like  feathers  in  the  air  our  fliowers  appear ; 

Which 
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Which  falling  fcreen  each  objedl  from  our  fight, 
Beneath  one  univerfal  robe  of  white. 
Rivers,  which  here  in  conftant  motion  flow* 
Congealed  with  us,  as  hard  as  marble  grow  $ 

Unwet  on  foot,  we  crofs  them  ore— 

This  is  too  grofs  :  111  hear  no  more, 

The  Lyon  faid,  then  up  he  fprings  * 
'Tis  thus  you  travellers  impofe  on  Kings, 

Begone  this  moment  from  our  fight; 

Amufe  fuch  fools  as  take  delight 

To  hear  abfurd  unnatural  things. 

In  tfain  the  Horfe  attempts  to  tell 
What  might  his  caufe  fupport ; 

Unheard,  they  hooted  him  from  court* 

And  happy !  he  came  off  fo  well. 

Free-thinkers  thus,  in  felf-opinion  ftrong, 
Deny  whatever  is  above  their  reach : 

F  f  2  This 
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This  is  improbable,  and  that  is  wrong. 
And  fliould  you  certain  doctrines  preach. 
Immediately  they  cry, 

Indeeed,  I  don't  believe  it  \ 

It  is  impoffible !  and  why? 

Eecaufe  I  can't  conceive  it. 

For  ever  thus,  the  Ignorant  decree. 

But  are  we  blind,  becaufe  they  cannot  fee? 


KJgjf} 
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FABLE      CXVIIL 

The  FARMER  and  the  ROBIN 

RED-BREAST. 

A  Farmer  once,  to  fave  his  grain, 
Amidft  a  flock  of  fparrows  (hot ; 
And  fo  it  chanc'd,  among  the  flain, 
A  Robin  Red-breaft  went  to  pot. 
When  thus  the  dying  Bird^  with  anguifli  Ipoke  : 
Alas  !  did  I  deferve  this  fatal  ftroke  ? 
I  never  did  you  any  harm  ^ 
But  pick'd  up  worms  about  the  form. 
Your  deftiny  is  hard  :  the  Boor  reply 'd> 

And  much  my  heart  it  grieves  \ 
But  'tis  your  own  imprudence  you  muft  chide. 
Why  did  you  herd  with  thieves  ? 

F  f  ?  FABLE 
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FABLE      CX1X. 

The  PEASANT,  from  the  banks  of 

the  DANUBE. 

JUDGE  not  of  folks  by  outward  fhew, 
Th'  advice  is  good,  tho'  tis  not  new, 
A  filly  *  Mouf&fome  time  ago, 
Help'd  me  to  prove  the  proverb  true, 
Examples  greater  now  take  place, 

To  flrengthen  what  I  faid. 
Remember  ESOP'S  form  and  face  5 
And  what  of  SOCRATES  -f*  is  read. 
But  'tis  not  them  that  now  I  quote  ; 
The  man  I  mean,  tho'  of  lefs  note, 
To  Rome  deputed  in  his. country's  caufe, 

*  Vide  Fable  22. 

f  SOCRATES,  the  wifeftandmofl  moral  of  all  philofophers,  but 
whofe  outward  appearance  was  little  better  than  what  we  are  told 
of  ESQP'S, 

MARCU$ 
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MARCUS  AURELIUS  thus  his  pidture  draws. 
His  chin  and  body  covered  o'er  with  hair, 
Prefented  to  your  view  an  unlick'd  bear. 
Beneath  his  bufby  brows,  of  fandy  red, 
His  eyes  feem'd  almoft  funk  within  his  heacj; 

With  blubber  lip  and  mooriili  nofe. 
And  for  his  cloaths 

An  old  patch'd  thing,  beftreak't  with  dirt, 

About  his  loins  with  rufhes  girt. 

This  Peafant,  fo  bedeck't,  was  chofe 
By  feveral  towns,  near  wrhich  the  Danube  flows, 

To  fpeak  their  grievances  to  Rome: 
r  & 

And  have  redrefs,  or  know  their  doom. 

• 

Ye  Romans !  and  ye  Senators !  he  faid, 

To  my  complaints  attend, 
But  firft,  O  heaven  !  thy  kind  affiftance  lend  5 
For  what  is  Man  without  thy  aid  ? 
Injuftice,  cowardice,  and  fraud, 

F  f  4  Witnefs 
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Witnefs  the  Germans,  by  your  Legions  aw'd! 
Had  we  our  priftine  virtue  but  rnaintain'd, 
Vain  were  ycur  armies !  vain  were  all  your  fights ! 
Rome,  by  our  crimes,  more  than  her  own  exploits, 

Was  for  our  fcourge  ordain'd. 
Dread,  O  ye  men  of  Rome  !  the  fame  fad  fate, 
How  are  ye  fure,  but  fome  avenging  god 
May  to  your  breafts,  our  miferies  tranflate  ? 

And  in  our  hands  intruft  the  rod  ? 
Whilft  we  with  juft  retaliation  burn, 

And  fcourge  the  Romans  in  our  turn. 
What  can  you  boaft,  more  than  the  world  befide  ? 
Except  preeminence  in  vice  and  pride  ? 
With  peace  and  innocence  we  pafs'd  our  lives, 
Bleft  in  our  children  !  happy  in  our  wives ! 
What  right  had  you  to  break  our  fweet  repofe  ? 
We  never  gave  you  caufe  to  call  us  foes. 
Did  ere  the  Germans  yet,  with  hcflile  bands, 

5  Defpoil 
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Defpoil  your  cities?  or  lay  wafte  your  lands? 

Courage  they  have  as  much  as  you  $ 

Had  they  but  your  injuftice  too, 
Their  thunderbolts  around  they  might  have  hurl'd* 

And  in  your  flead  enflav'd  the  world. 
They  then  had  governed  on  a  milder  plan  j 

Nor  in  the  Viftor  loft  the  Man. 
As  we  by  fad  experience  feel  each  day, 
To  your  rapacious  Pretors  left  a  prey. 
Our  rights,  and  liberties,  all  trampled  on, 
Extindt  our  commerce,  and  our  riches  gone. 

In  vain  we  ftretch  our  fuppliant  hands. 

Where  av'rice  calls,  and  power  commands. 
As  from  a  Vultur  fly  th'  affrighted  Doves, 
And  feek  for  fhelter  in  the  thickeft  groves, 

We  fly  our  native  home ; 
Far  from  the  dear  companions  of  our  loves, 
Left  we  fliould  propagate  more  flaves  for  Rome. 

O 
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0  Fathers !  if  that  title  you  would  claim  ? 
Recall  your  Tyrants,  and  deferve  the  name. 
If  virtuous  fame  to  gracious  ads  belongs, 
Recall  your  Pretors  and  redrefs  our  wrongs. 
But  yet,  alas !  what  hopes  for  us  remain  ? 
From  what  I  here  have  feen,  all  hopes  are  vain  ! 
Rome  is  a  neft  of  luxury  and  vice  ; 

Corruption,  brib'ry,  adulation, 
Of  all  your  venal  pofts  the  fordid  price, 
And  only  fteps  to  each  high  ftatipn, 

Do  you  no  prefents  bear  ? 
No  gold,  no  purple,  to  beftow  ? 
Your  fruitlefs  fuit  at  once  forgo  : 

o 

You  are  not  worth  their  care. 
All  this,  and  more,  have  I  beheld  in  Rome  ! 
I've  done :  and  now  expert  my  doom. 

1  came  prepared,  and  to  the  worft  refign'd  ; 

But  yet  one  comfort  ftill  remains, 

Tbefe 
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.   '.  •  •  t   /«         , 

Theie  limbs  you  may  with  fetters  bind  j 

My  foul  is  far  above  your  chains. 

He  fpoke  :  then  proftrate  on  the  ground 

The  favage  fell,  whilft  all  around, 

Admifd  his  courage,  and  his  fenfe. 

And  to  reward  his  eloquence, 
Jt  was  decreed,  he  fhould  Patrician  be  ; 
With  honours  loaded,  fame  and  liberty  ! 

:        »» 

And  thus  the  fenate  punifh'd  his  offence. 
The  Pretors  were  recalled  ;  and  others  fent, 
With  charge  to  ufe  a  milder  government; 

As  by  inftru&ions  'twas  expreft. 
But  much  I  fear  their  griefs  were  ne'er 
For  Governors,  if  we  may  credit  fame, 
Are  all  alike, —  or  pretty  near  the  fame. 


FABLE 
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FABLE      CXX-. 

The  P  H  OE  N  i  x  and  the   OWL, 

To  his   Grace  THOMAS 

Archbifhop  of  Canterbury. 

OThou,  at  whofe  good  name  the  poor  rejoice, 
HERRINGJ  attend  theMufe's  moral  voice; 
The  Mufe,  who  dares  with  confcious  virtue  preach 
Thofe  maxims  you  by  great  example  teach* 
Be  not  alarm'd,  no  flattVy  is  in  view  ; 
I  only  praife  my  felf  in  praifing  you. 
Worth  to  emblazon,  merit  to  proclaim, 
Next  to  defert  is  a  degree  to  fame. 
The  verfe  which  to  my  Prince  I  have  addreft 
I  to  my  Primate  here  fubmit : 

Read 
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Read  then,  and  judge  ;  for  you  know  beft 

What  is,  pr  is  not  fit. 
Happy  the  Mufe  !  in  thefe  her  firft  efiays! 
If  he  be  pleas'd,  and  you  approve  the  lays. 

The  Phoenix,  great  adorer  of  the  Sun, 
After  a  well-fpent  life  of  ages  paft, 

Received  at  laft 

The  fumrnons  that  her  race  was  almoft  run. 
Refign'd,  fubmiffive  to  the  power  on  high^ 
She  liv'd  too  well,  to  be  afraid  to  die ; 
And  now  prepared  to  end  as  (he  begun. 
A  poor  decrepit  Owl  that  dwelt  clofe  by, 
Who  ne'er  had  felt  in  all  his  days, 

The  Sun's  enlivening  rays, 
From  the  dark  hole,  where  he  was  wont  to  lurk, 

Efpy'd  the  Phoenix  hard  at  work : 
Gath'ring  the  fpicy  flicks  and  fweet  perfume 

Which 
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Which  foon  her  body  muft  confume. 
Weak,  foolifh  bird  !  the  Owl  then  cry'd, 

To  be  the  author  of  thy  own  deceafe  ! 

Why,  what  is  life  ?  th*  Arabian  Saint  reply'd, 

That  it  fo  much  fhould  pleafe  ? 
Tis  but  a  round  of  toil  and  pain  $ 
The  fame  thing  o'er,  and  o'er  again. 
Fine  talk  !  refum'd  the  bird  of  night, 

You  that  have  liv'd  fix  *  hundred  years,  or  more, 
Perhaps  in  death  may  take  delight. 
For  me,  who  fcarce  have  paft  a  fcore, 
Altho'  infirm,  -f-  benumb'd  with  cold, 
To  life  I  own  I  ftill  would  hold, 

And  hate  that  Sun  whom  you  adore 

Ceafe,  impious  wretch:  I'll  hear  no  more, 
The  Phoenix  cry'd*    How  dar'ft  thou  name 


*  PLINY  fays  fhe  lives  660  years.    PLIN.  20.  22* 
f  MECENAS  was  of  the  fame  way  of  thinking  as  the  OwL 
Vide  Fable  17. 

4  That 
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That  pure,  etherial,  heavenly  flame  f 

Parent  of  Nature  !  fource  of  light ! 
That  fhines  beneficent  on  all  the  fame  ; 

'Tis  guilt  alone  that  fliuns  his  fight. 

But  I  have  done  —  my  time  draws  nigh — 

Repent ;  and  learn  of  me  to  die. 
Thanks,  faid  the  Owl,  for  your  kind  admonition ; 
I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  alter  my  condition, 

I'd  rather  tarry  here  a  while. 

But  fince  you  are  fo  fond  of  death, 

Methinks,  you'd  better  fpare  your  breath, 

To  kindle  up  your  funeral  pile. 

The  Phoenix  then,  with  zeal  infpir'd, 
Mounts  refolute  her  aromatic  neft, 

Which  quickly  by  the  Sun  was  fir'd  j 

And  gently  lying  down  to  reft, 
Triumphantly  expir'd. 

Some  fparks  blown  to  and  fro, 

Were 
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Were  by  the  winds  convey 'd 
To  the  dark  manfion,  where  the  Owl  was  laid ; 
Which  fent  him  fcreeching  to  the  (hades  below* 

One  ever  dyingj  never  dies* 

Condemned  to  everlafting  pain. 
The  other  from  her  aflies  iliall  arife> 

And  life  and  immortality  regain. 
And  if  I  may  the  fimile  purfue, 

(Oh  would  it  were  not  quite  fo  true !) 
I  muft  the  Wicked  to  the  Owl  compare. 

What  flocks  of  fuch  fad  birds  there  are ! 
The  Fhcenix  is  but  cue  !  the  Juft  how  few  ! 


FINIS. 
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